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PREFACE 


The Editors- feel that they owe an apology and some explanation 
to the readers of The Cambridge Natural History for the delay 
which has occurred in the issue of this, the fourth in proper 
order, but the last to appear of the ten volumes which compose 
the work. The delay has been due 'principally to the untimely 
death of Professor W. F. E. Weldon, who had undertaken to 
write the Section on the Crustacea. The Chapter on the 
Branchiopoda is all he actually left ready for publication, but it 
gives an indication of the thorough way in which he had intended 
to treat his subject. He had, however, superintended the 
preparation of a number of beautiful illustrations, which show 
that he had determined to use, in the main, first-hand knowledge. 
Many of these figures have been incorporated in the article by 
Mr. Geoffrey Smith, to whom the Editors wish to express their 
thanks for taking up, almost at a moment’s notice, the task which 
had dropped from his teacher’s hand. 

A further apology is due to the other contributors to this 
volume. Their contributions have been in type for many years, 
and owing to the inevitable delays indicated above they have been 
called upon to make old articles new, ever an ungrateful labour. 

The appearance of this volume completes the work the Editors 
embarked on some sixteen years ago. It coincides with the 
cessation of an almost daily intercourse since the time when they 
came up ” to Cambridge as freshmen in 1880. 

S.. E. Habmee.:^ : 
A. E. Shipley. 

March 1909. 
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SCHEME OF THE CLASSIFICATIOIT ADOPTED; 


I 


m THIS VOLUME 

The %mms of extinct groups are printed in italics, 

OBUSTAOEA ({). 3). 


’Sv 


^ ) 






Bi?isions. 


Orders. 


BrancMo- 
poda 
(p. 18) 


BNTOMOSTKACA (p. 18). 

Snb-Ordws. Tribes. 


Phyllopoda 
(pp. 19, 36) 


Families. 


Cladocera 
(P- 37) 


Calyptomera j 
(pp. 38, 51) ^ 


Gymnomera 
(pp. 38, 54) 


Ctenopoda 
(p. 51) 


Axiorao- 
poda 
(p. 51) 


r 


Copepoda 

(p. 55) 


a 


' Ampbascandria (p. 57) 


Gymnoplea J 


(p. 57) '|^Heterarthrandria (p. 58) 
f 


Podoplea 

(p. 61) 


I 

(Continued on the nex^ page. ) 


Ampharthrandria (p. 61) 


[ Branchipodidae 
(pp. 19.35). 
Apodidae 
(pp.19 36). 
Limnadiidae 
^ (pp. 20, 36). 
jSididae (p. 51). 

’ Holopediidae 
(p. 51). 

Daphniidae (p. 51), 
Bosminidae (p. 53). 
Lyncodaphniidae 

I = Chydoridae 
I (p.53). 
/Polyphemidae 
I (p.54). 

1 Leptodoridae 
I (p.54). 
Calanidae(p.57). 

/ Centropagidae 

^ Candacidae 

(p. 60). 

iPontellidae (p. 60). 
Cyclopidae 
(pp. 61, 62). 
Harpacticidae 

(pp. 61, 62). 

Peltiidae 
(p.63). 
Monstrillidae 
(p. 63). 
Ascidicolidae 
(p. 66). 

Asterocheridae 
(p. 67). 
Dichelestiidae 

. (p. 68). 


XI 



XaSPTOSTBAOA 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


Sub-Orders. 


Eu<K^pepo^ , Podoplea 

Copapc^ia (contd,) {eontd.) 

{emtdJ) 


Isokerandria 
[ (p. 69) 


Brancbitura 
I (p.76) 


Bwiimettlata(p. 84) 


Operculata (p. 89) 


Cixripedia 

(p. 79) 


Aorothoradca (p. 92). 


AscotlioTacica (p. 93). 


j Apoda (p. 94). 
IRMsocephala (p. 95). 


Ostoacoda 
(p* 107) 


MALACOSTRACA (p. 110). 


^ KiyHocadda 

S* (p. Ill), 


{GmUnuM cm the next page,) 


ipppii 


iiiiiii 


iliifiili 

,..4 .c ^ I fe, 


Families. 

'Oncaeidae (p. 69). 
Corycaeidae (p. 69). 
Lichomolgidae 
(p. 70), 

Ergasilidae (p. 71). 
BomolocMdae 

(p. 71). 

CliondracaatMdae 

(p.72). , 

, Phuiclitliyidae 

1 

Nereicolidae 
(p. 73). 

Hersiiiidae (p. 73). 
CaUgidae (p. 73). 
Lernaeidae (p. 74). 
Lernaeopodidae 

(p. 75). 

Cliomostomatidae 
I (p. 76). 


^ Arguiidae (p. 76). 


Polyaspidae (p. 84). 
Pentaspidae (p. 87). 
Tetraspidae (p. 88), 


AnaspMae (p. 89), 
Verrucidae (p. 91] 


Verrucidae (p 
Octomeridae 
(p. 91). 

Hexamendae 

,(p.91). 

Tetramendae 

. (p. 02). 


''Cypridae (p. 107). 

Cytheridae (p, 107). 

Halocypridae 
(p. 108). 

Cypridiiiidae 
(p. 108). 

Polycopidae 
(p. 109). 

Cythcreilidae 
I (p. 109), 




EUHALACOBTRACA (p. 112}- 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


Xi 


Di^ions. Orders. 

Bjacixid& f Amspidacea 
(p. lM) \ (p. ll5) 


Mysidaoea 

(p. 118) 


Sub-Orders. 


Camacea 

(p. 120) 


Families. 

/ Anaspididae (p. 115). 
\ Koomingidae (p. 117). 

{ Eacopiidae (p. 118). 
Lophogastriaae 
(p. 119). 

Mysidae (p. 119). 

' Camidae (p. 121). 
Iiampropidae (p. 121). 
Leaconidae (p. 121). 
JDiastjlidae (p. 121), 


Peracaxida 

(p. 118) 


Isopoda 

(p. 121) 


Ohelifera (p. 122) 

Flabellifam (p. 124) 

Valvifera (p. 127) 
Aaellota (p. 127) 
Oniscoida (p. 128). 


Epicarida 
(p. 129) 


Cryptonisdna 
(pp. 129, 130) 


Bop3ndna (pp. 
130, 132) 


Amphi- 
poda 
(p. 136) 


iPhreatoicidea (p. 136) 


Crevettiiia (p. 137) 


Laemodipoda (p. 139) 


, (p.l21). 

) Apseadidae (p. 122), 

\ Taaaidae (p. 122). 

( Antharidae (p. 124), 
Gnathiidae (p. 124). 
Cymotboidae (p. 126). 
Cirolaaidae (p. 126). 
Sei’olidae (p. 126). 
Spbaeromidae (p. 126). 
r idotheidae (p. 127). 

\ Arctaridae (p. 127). 

/ Asellidae (p. 128). 

\ Mannopsidae (p. 128). 

I Microniscidae (p. 130). 
Cryptoniscidae 
(p. 130). 

liriopsidae (p. 130). 
Hemioniscidae (p. 130). 
Cabiropsidae (p. 130). 
Podasconidae (p. 130). 

I Asconiscidae (p. 130), 

( Dajidae (p, 130). 
Phryxidae (p. 130). 
Bopyridae 

' ] (pp. 130, 133). 

1 Entoniscidae 
I (pp. 130, 134). 

Phreatoicidae (p. 136). 
r I>sianassidae (p. 137). 
I Haustoriidae (p. 137). 
-! Gamniaridae (p. 138). 

I Talitridae (p, 139). 

\ CoropMidae (p. 139). 

/ Caprellidae (p. 139). 

\ Cyamidae (p. 140). 


Hyperina (p. 140). 


HoplO' BtK»mato 
caxida poda 

(p. 141) (p, 141) 




Eucarida Euphausi- ' 
(p. 144) acea 
I (p. 144) 

{Continued on the next page,) 


Squillidae (p. 143). 
Euphausiidae (p. 144). 


ETTMALAC0ST3BACA (eontd). 


XII 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


Divisions. Orders. Sub-Orders. Tnbes. 


Eucarida 

{contd.) 


Decapoda 

(p. 152) 


; t ^ i, ^ , 

{Cantinutd oji. tk$.neixd paffe.) 


Anomnra 

(p. 167) 


Hacnira ^ 

(p. 163) 


IS’epliropsidea 
(p. 154) 

Eryonidea 

(p.157) 

Peneidea 

(pp. 158, 162) 


Caridea 

(pp. 158, 163) 


Loricata (p. 165) 

Thalassiiiidea 
(p. 167) 

Galatheidea 
(p. 168) 

Hippidea (p. 170) 


Paguridea 
(p. 171) 


f Dromiacea 
(p. 183) 

Oxy stomata 
(p. 185) 


Cyclometopa 

Brachynra i 

(p. 181) '' 


Oxyrhyiicha 
(p. 191) 


Catoinetopa 
(p. 193) 


f Nepliropsidae (p. 154). 

4 Astacidae (p. 157 ). 

I Parastacidae, (p. 157). 

' ]■ Eryonidae (p. 158). 

Peneidae (p. 162). 
Sergestidae (p. 162). 
Stenopodidae (p. 162). ; 
Pasiptaeidae (p. 163), 
Acanthepliyriaae ■ 

(p. 163). 

Atyidae (p. 163). 
Alplieidae (p. 163). 
Psalidopodidae (p.l64). 
Pandalidae (p. 164). 
Hippolytidae (p. 164). 
Palaemonidae (p. 164). 
Glyphocrangonidae 
(p. 164). 

^ Crangonidae (p. 164). 

/ Paliimridae (p. 167). 

\ Scyllaridae (p. 167). 

{ Callianassidae 
(p. 167). 

( Aegleidae (p. 169). 

I Galatheidae (p. 169). 

I Porceliamdae (p. 170). 

/ Albimeidae (p. 171). 
t Hippidae (p. 171). 
Pylochelidae (p. 180). 
Paguridae (p. 180). 
Eupagurinae (p. 180). 
Pagurinae (p. 180). 
Coenobitidae (p. 181). 
Lithodidae (p. 181). 
Hapalogasterinae 

(p. 181). 

Lithodiiiae (p. 181). 

I Dromiidae (p. 184). 

-j Dynomenidae (p. 184). 

{ HomoUdae (p. 184). 

{ Galappidae (p. 187). 
Leucosiidae (p. 188). 
Dorippidae (p. 188). 
Raninidae (p. 188). 
'Corystidae (p, 190). 
Atelecyclidae (p, 190^ 
Cancridae (p. 191). 
Portunidae (p. 191). 
Xantbidae (p. 191). 
Thelpbusidae = Potanion- 
^ idae (p. 191). 
f Maiidae (p. 193). 

J Parthenopidae (p. 193). 

I Hymenosomatidae 
I (p. 193). 

( 'Carcinoplacidae (p. 1 95). 
Gonoplacidae (p. 196). 
Pinnotheridae (p. 195). 
Grapsidae (p. 196), 
Gecarcinidae (p. 196), 
Ocypodidae (p. 196). 



SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


Xlil 


TBIMBITA (p. 221). 

Families. 

Agnostidae {-p. 2^^), 
Shurmurdiidae {Tg. 2i:h), 
TrmucUidae 246). 
JSar’pedidae 

(p. 246). 
Conoce'phalidde 
= 0(mocofyphidae {ig, 247). 
Olenidae 24.7), 
Caly7tienidae {p. 247). 
AsaphMqe {p. 249). 
BroTiteidae Ip, 249), 
Phacopidae {p. 249). 
Cheiruridae (p, 250). 
ProUidae (p. 261). 
Encrinurid(xe {p. 2hl). 
Acidaspidae (p. 261). 
Lichadidae {p. 2b2). 

ABACHNIDA (p. 265). 

DEa:.OBEANCHIATA=MEBOSTOMATA (pp. 258, 259). 

Orders. Families. Sub- Families. 


Xiphosura 

(pp. 258, 259, 276) 




Eurypterlda = Gigantostraca 

(pp. 258, 283) 


(p. 290). 


EMBOLOBEANCHIATA (pp. 258, 297). 
( Buthidae (p. 306) 


Scorpionidea 

(pp. 258, 297) 


Fddipalpi (pp. 258, 308) 


Araneae (pp. 258, 314) 


Scorpionidae (p. 306) 

Chaerilidae (p. 307). 

Chactidae (p. 307) 

Vejovidae (p. 308). 

, Bothriuridae (p. 308). 

' Theiyphonidae (p. 312). 

Schizonotidae = Tartaridae 
(p. 312).- 

Tarantiilidae = Phrynidae 
(p. 312) 

V. 

' Liphistiidae (p. 386). 

- Avicii]ariidae=Mygalidae 
(p. 386) 


/ Buthinae (p. 306). 

\ Centrurinae (p. 306). 

" Diplocentrinae (p. 307). 
Urodacinae (p. 307). 

- Scorpioninae (p. 307). 
Hemiscorpioninae (p. 307). 
^ Ischnurinae (p. 307). 

Megacorminae (p. 308), 
Euscorpiinae (p. 308). 
Chactinae (p. 308) 


r Tarantulinae (p. 313), 

-! Phrynicliinae (p. 313). 

1 Charontinae (p. 313). 

'Paratropidiwae (p. 387). 
Actinopodinae (p. 387). 
Miginae (p. 387). 

" Ctenizinae (p. 388). 
Baryclielinae (p. 389). 
Aviculariinae (p. 389). 
VBiplurinae (p. 390). 


{Gontinued on the next page,) 



XIV 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


Orders, 


Families. 


Sub'Families. 



Atypidae (p. 390). 
Filistatidae (p. 391). 


0*ecobiidae = Urocteidae 
(p. 392). 


Sicariidae =; Scy todidae 
(p. 393). 

Hypochilidae (p. 393). 
Leptonetidae (p. 393). 
Oonopidae (p. 393). 
Hadrotarsidae (p. 394). 

Dysderidae (p. 394) 
Caponiidae (p. 395). 


Dysderinae (p. 394). 
Segestriinae (p. 396). 


Prodidomidae (p. 395). 


Drassinae (p. 396). 
Clubioninae (p. 397). 
Liocraninae (p. 397). 
Micariinae (p. 397). 


Drassidae (p. 396) 


Palpimanidae (p. 398). 


Eresidae (p. 398). 
Dictynidae (p. 398). 
Psecbridae (p. 399). 
Zodariidae == Enyoidae 
(p. 399). 

Hersiliidae (p. 400). 
Pholcidae (p. 401). 


' Ar^yrodinae (p. 402). 
Episininae (p. 402). 
Theridioninae (p. 403). 

- Phoroncidiinae (p. 404). 
Erigoninae (p. 404). 
Formicinae (p. 405). 

, Linyphiinae (p. 405). 

' Theridiosomatinae (p. 407). 
Tetragnathinae (p. 407). 
Argiopinae (p. 408), 
Nephilinae (p. 408), 
Epeirinae (p. 408). 
Gasteracanthinae (p. 409). 
Poltyinae (p. 410). 

^ Arcyinae (p. 410). 

' Dinopinae (p. 410). 
Uloborinae (p. 410). 

^ Miagramxnopinae (p. 411). 


Theridiidae (p. 401) 


Epeiridae (p. 406) 


Uloboridae (p. 410 

Arcbeidae (411). 
Mimetidae (p. 411), 


' Thomisinae = Misumfeninae- 

(p. 412). 

Pbilodrorainae (p. 413). 

- Sparassinae (p. 414). 
Aphantocbilinae (p. 414)* 
Stephanopsinae (p, 414). 
.Seleijopinae (p. 414). 


Thomisidae (p. 412) 


Zoropsidae (p. 415). 
Platoridae (p. 415). 


Cybaeinae (p. 415). 
Ageleninae (p. 416). 
Habniinae (p. 416). 
Nicodaminae (p. 416). 


Agelenidae (p. 415) 


Wontinutd on the neoet page,) 


XV 


Orders. 


Araaeae 
{cmitd, ) 


Falpigradi 

(pp. 258, 422). 


Solifagae I 

=SoIpiigae 4 
(pp. 268, 423) 


Ctienietifiea 
=C51iiewiet©s 
■ =F8emdo8cor- 
piones 

(pp. 258, 430) 
Fodogona 
=Eiciiml 0 i 
(pp. 258, 439} 


Piialaii^dea 
5=Opilioa©s 
(pp. 258, 440) 


£c:arlEa . . 

.. .-ssAcari ■ 
=Aca3fidea 
(pp. 258, 454) 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


Sub-Orders. 


Families, 

Pisauridae (p.416). 
Lycosidae (p. 417). 
Ctenidae (p. 418). 
SenocTilidae (p. 418). 
Oxyopidae (p, 419). 
Attidae ==; Salticidae 
(p. 419). 


Sub-Families. 


• Galeodidae (p. 428). 
Solpiigidae (p. 429) 

^ Hexisopodidae (p. 429), 
Clieliferidae (p. 436) 


{ Eliagodinae (p. 429). 
Solpuginae (p. 429). 
Daesiinae (p. 429). 
Eremobatinae (p. 429). 
Karshiinae (p. 429). 


( Oheliferinae (p, 436). 

4 Garypinae (pp. 436, 437). 
[ Obisiinae (pp. 436, 437). 


f Cryptostemnia- 
\ tidae (p. 440). 

MecostetM j' Phalangodidae (p. 448). 
=Laiiiator©s i Cosmetidae (p. 449). 

(p. 448) { Gonyleptidae (p. 449). 

PlagioBtetiu Phalangiidae (p. 449) 

=:Palpatords i Ischyropsalidae (p. 451) 


/ Sclerosomatinae (p, 449). 
\ Plialangiinae (p. 4.50). 


(p. 449) 

Vermifonnia 
(p, 464) 

Astigmata 

(p. 465) 


I Neniastomatidae(p. 451 ). 
t Trogulidae (p. 452). 
f Eriopiiyidae 
4 = Pbytoptidae (p.464 ). 

[ Deniodicidae (p. 465). 

Sarcoptidae (p. 466) 


/ 


Metastigmata 

(p. 467) 


Oribatidae (p. 467). 

^ I Argasidae (p. 469) 
-g jlxodidae (p. 469) 

Gamasidae (p. 470} 

Tarsonemidae (p. 471). 

f Bdellidae (p. 471), 

' Halacaridae (p, 472). 
Hydrachnxdae (p. 472), 


{ Sarcoptinae (p. 466). 
Analgesiuae (p. 466). 
Tyrogiyphinae (p. 466). 


Frostigmata 
(p. 471) 


Trombidiidae (p. 472) 


}opilioa«aridae (p. 473'.. 


f Gainasinae (p. 470). 

\ Dermaiiyssinae (p. 471) 


( Liuinocliarinae (p, 472). 
Caeculinae (p. 472). 
Tetrauychinae (p. 472). 
Cheyletinae (p. 473). 
Erythraeiiiae (p. 473). 
Troiubidiinae (p. 473). 



SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


XVI 


Oitlers. 

TAEDIGRADA 
(pi>. 258, 477). 
FEHTASTOHIDA 
(pp. 258, 488). 


PYCNOCM)NIDA = POI>OSOMATA=PANTOPODA (p. 501). 

Families. 

Decolopodidae (p. 531). 

Colossendeidae = Pasitlioidae (p. 532). 

Eurycididae = Ascorhynchidae (p. 533). 

Ammotheidae (p. 534). 

Rbynchothoracidae (p. 535) 

Nymphonidae (p. 536), 

Pallenidae (p. 537). 

Plioxichilidiidae (p. 538). 

■ V Phoxichilidae (p. 539). 

a • ^ . Pycnogonidae (p. 539). 

■ ■ 
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CHAPTERS I AND III-YII 

BY 

GEOFFREY SMITH, M.A. (OxoN.) 

T’dlow of New College, Oxford 


CHAPTER II 

BY 

The Late W. F. E. WELDOR, M.A. (D.Sc. Oxon.) 

Formerly Fellow of Bt John’s College, Cambridge, and Linacre Professor of Human 
and Comparative Anatomy, Oxford 




CHAPTER I 


CEUSTAOBA GENERAL ORGANISATION 

The Crustacea are almost exclusively aquatic animals, and they 
play a part in the waters of the world closely parallel to that 
which insects play on land. The majority are free-living, and 
gain their sustenance either as vegetable-feeders or by preying 
upon other aniinais, but a great number are scavengers, picking 
clean the carcasses and refuse that litter the ocean, just as 
maggots and other insects rid the land of its dead cumber. 
Similar to insects also is the great abundance of individuals 
which represent many of the species, especially in the colder 
seas, and the naturalist in the Arctic or Antarctic oceans 
has learnt to hang the carcasses of bears and seals over the side 
of the boat for a few days in order to have them picked 
absolutely clean by shoals of small Amphipods. It is said that 
these creatures, when crowded sufficiently, will even attack 
living fishes, and by sheer press of numbers impede their escape 
and devour them alive. Equally surprising are the shoals of 
minute Copepods which may discolour the ocean for many miles, 
an appearance well known to fishermen, who take profitable toll 
of the fishes that follow in their wake. Despite this massing 
together we look in vain for any elaborate social economy, or for 
the development of complex instincts among Crustacea, such as 
excite our admiration in many insects, and though many a crab 
or lobster is "sufficiently uncanny in appearance to suggest 
unearthly wisdom, he keeps his intelligence rigidly to himself, 
encased in the impenetrable reserve of his armour and vindicated 
by the most powerfub of pincers. It is chiefly in the variety 
of structure and in the multifarious phases of life-history that 
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the interest of the Crustacea lies. Before eiiteriiig into an 
exainiiiatioii of these matters, it will be well to take a general 
survey of Crustacean organisation, to consider the plan on which 
these animals are built, and the probable relation of this plan 
to others met with in the animal kingdom. 

Tlie Crustacea, to begin with, are a Class of the enormous 
Fliyhim Arthropoda, animals with metamerically segmented 
bodies and usually with externally jointed limbs. Their bodies 
are thus composed of a series of repeated segments, whieli are on 
the whole similar to one another, though partieular segments 
may be differentiated in various respects for the performance of 
different functions. This segmentation is apparent externally, 
the surface of a Crustacean being divided typically into a 
number of hard clutinous rings, some of wdiich may be feed 
rigidly together, as in the carapace of the crabs, or else 
articulated loosely. 

Each segment bears typically a pair of jointed limbs, and 
though tliey vary greatly in accordance with the special 
functions for which tliey are employed, and may even be absent 
from certain segments, they may yet be reduced to a common 
plan and were, no doubt, originally present on all the segments. 

Passing from the exterior to the interior of the body we find, 
generally speaking, that the chief system of organs wliieh exhibits 
a similar repetition, or metameric segmentation, is the nervous 
system. This system is composed ideally of a nervous ganglion 
situated in each segment and giving off peripheral nerves, the 
several ganglia being connected together by a longitudinal cord. 
This ideal arrangement, though apparent during the embryonic 
development, becomes obscured to some extent in the adult 
owing to the concentration or fusion of ganglia in various parts 
of the body. The other internal organs do not show any clear 
signs of segmentation, either in the embryo or in the adult ; 
the alimentary canal and its various diverticula lie in an 
uusegmented body-cavity, and are bathed in the Wood which 
courses tlirough a system of narrow canals and irregular s))aces 
which surround all the organs of the body. A single pair, or 
at most two pairs of kidneys are present. 

The type of segmentation exhibited by the Crustacea is thus 
of a limited character, concerning merely the external skin with 
its appendages, and the nervous system, and not touching auy 
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of the other internal organs.^ In .this respect the Crustacea agree 
with all the other Arthropods, in the- adults of which : the 
segnientation is confined to the exterior and to the nervous 
system, and does not extend to the body-cavity and its contained 
organs; and for the same reason they differ essentially from all 
other metamerically segmented animals, Annelids, in which 
the segmentation not only affects the exterior and the nervous 
system, hut especially applies to the hody-cavity, the musculature, 
the renal, and often the generative organs. ' The Crustacea', also 
resemble the other Arthropoda in the fact that the body-cavity 
contains blood, and is therefore a ‘^haemocoel/' while in the 
Annelids and Vertebrates the segmented body-cavity is distinct 
from the vascular system, and constitutes a true ^‘ coelom.” 
To this important distinction, and to its especial application to 
the Crustacea, we will return, but first we may consider more 
narrowly the segmentation of the Crustacea and its main types 
of variation within the group. In order to determine the 
number of segments which compose any particular Crustacean 
we have clearly two criteria: first, the rings or somites of which 
the body is composed, and to each of which a pair of 
limbs must be originally ascribed; and, second, the nervous 

gangliav 

Around and behind the region of the mouth there is very 
little difficulty in* determining the segments of the body, if we 
allow embryology to assist anatomy, but in front of the mouth 
the matter is not so easy. 

Ill the Crustacea the moot point is whether we consider the 
paired eyes and first pair of antennae as true appendages belong- 
ing to two true segments, or whether they are structures sui 
generis, not homologous to the other limbs. With regard to the 
first antennae we are probably safe in assigning them to a true 
body-segment, since in some of the Entomostraca, ejj, Apus, 
the nerves which supply them "spring, not from the brain as in 
more highly specialised forms, hut from the commissures wffiich 
pass round the oesophagus to connect the dorsally lying brain 
to the ventral nerve-cord. The paired eyes are always inner- 
vated from the brain, but the brain, or at least ])art of it, is very 

^ The muscles are to a certain extent segmented in corresj)ondence with the 
limbs ; and the heart, in Phyllopoda and Stomatopoda, may liave segmentally 
arranged ostia. 
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probably formed of paired trunk-ganglia which have fused into 
a common cerebral mass ; and the fact that under certain circum- 
stances the stalked eye of Decapods when excised with its 
peripheral ganglion^ can regenerate in the form of an antenna, 
is perhaps evidence that the lateral eyes are borne on what vrere 
once a pair of true appendages. 

Now, with regard to the segmentation of the body, the 
Crustacea fall into three categories : the Entomostraea, in which 
the number of segments is indefinite; the Malacostraca, in 
whicli we may count nineteen segments, exclusive of the terminal 
piece or telson and omitting the lateral eyes ; and the Leptostraca, 
including the single recent genus Nehalia, in which the segmen- 
tation of head and thorax agrees exactly with that of the 
Malacostraca, but in the abdomen there are two additional 
segments. 

It has been usually held that the indefinite number of 
segments characteristic of the Entomostraea, and especially the 
indefinitely large number of segments characteristic of such 
Phyllopods as Ajpus, preserves the ancestral condition from 
which the definite number found in the Malacostraca has been 
derived ; but recently it has been clearly pointed out by Professor 
Carpenter ^ that the number of segments found in the Malacostraca 
and Leptostraca corresponds with extraordinary exactitude to 
the number determined as typical in all the other orders of 
Arthropoda. This remarkable* correspondence (it can hardly 
be coincidence) seems to point to a common Arthropodan plan 
of segmentation, lying at the very root of the phyletic tree; 
and if this is so, w’e are forced to the conclusion that the 
Malacostraca have retained the primitive type of segmentation 
in far greater perfection than the Entomostraea, in some of 
which many segments have been added, e,g, Phyllopoda, while 
in others segments have been suppressed, e,g. Oladocera, 
Ostraooda. It may be objected to this view of the primitive 
condition of segmentation in the Crustacea that the Trilobites, 
which for various reasons are regarded as related to the ancestral 
Crustaceans, exhibit an indefinite and often very high number 
of segments; but, as Professor Carpenter has pointed out, the 
oldest and most primitive of Trilobites, such as Olenelhis, possessed 

^ Herbst, Arch, Snhvick, Mech, ii., 1905, ]>, 544. 

Quart. J, Mier. Sn\ xlix., 1906, p. 469. 
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few segments wMoh increase as we pass from Cambrian to 
Carboniferous genera. 

The following table shows the segmentation of the body in 
the Malacostraca, as compared with that of Limulus (cf. p. 2G3), 
Iiisecta, the primitive Myriapod Scoloperidrellaj and Perijpatus, 
It will be seen that the correspondence, though not exact, is 
very close, especially in the first four' columns, the number 
of segments in Peripattis being very variable in the different 
species. 




The appendages of the Crustacea exhibit a wonderful variety 
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of structure, but these variations can be reduced to at most 
two, and possibly to one fundamental plan. In a typical 
Crustacean, besides the paired eyes, which may be borne on 
stalks, possibly homologous to highly modified limbs, there are 
present, first, two pairs of rod-like or filamentous antennae, 
which in the adult are usually specialised for sensory purposes, 
but frequently retain their primitive function as locomotory 
limbs even in the adult, Ostracoda; while in the bTauplius 
larva, found in almost all the chief subdivisions of the Crustacea, 
the two pairs of antennae invariably aid in locomotion, and 
the base of the second antennae is usually furnished with sharp 
biting spines which assist mastication. Following the antennae 
is a pair of mandibles which are fashioned for biting the food 
or for piercing the prey, and posterior to these are two pairs 
of maxillae, biting organs more slightly built than the 
mandibles, whose function it is to lacerate the food and prepare 
it for the more drastic action of the mandibles. So far, with 
comparatively few exceptions, the order of specialisation is 
invariable ; but behind the maxillae the trunk-appendages vary 
greatly 1 both in structure and function in the different groups. 

As a general rule, the first or first few thoracic limbs are 
turned forwards toward the mouth, and are subsidiary to 
mastication ; they are then called maxillipedes ; this happej^s 
usually ill the Malacostraea, but to a much less extent in the 
Entomostraca ; and in any case these appendages immediately 
behind the maxillae never depart to any great extent from a 
limb-like structure, and they may graduate insensibly into the 
ordinary trunk-appendages. The latter show great diversity in 
the different Crustacean groups, according as the animals lead 
a natatory, creeping, or parasitic method of life ; they may 
be foliaceous, as in the Branchiopoda, or biramous, as in the 
swimming thoracic and abdominal appendages of the Mysidae, 
or simply uniramous, as in the walking legs of the higher 
Decapoda, and the clinging legs of various parasitic forms. 

Without going into detailed deviations of structure, many 
of which will be described under the headings of special groups, 
it is clear from the foregoing description and from Fig. 1 (p, 10), 
that three main types of appendage can be distinguished : first, 
the foliaceous or multiramous ; second, the biramous ; and, third, 
the uniramous. 
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We may dismiss the iiniramous type with a few words : it 
is obviously secondarily derived from the biramous type ; this 
can be proved in detail in nearly every case. Thus, the uniiamous 
second antennae of some adult forms are during the Nauplius 
stage invariably biramous, a condition which is retained in the 
adult Oladocera. Similarly the uniramous walking legs of many 
Decapoda pass through a biramous stage during development, 
the outer branches or exopodites of the limbs being suppressed 
subsequently, while the primitively hiramoiis condition of the 
thoracic limbs is retained in the adults of the Schizopoda, which 
doubtless own a common ancestry with the Decapoda. The only 
Crustacean limb which appears to be constantly uniramous both 
in larval and adult life is the first pair of antennae. 

We are reduced, therefore, to two types — the foliaceous and 
biramous. .^Sir E. Eay Lankester,^ in .one of his most incisive 
morphological essays, has explained how these two types are 
really fundamentally the same. He compares, for instance, the 
foliaceous first maxillipede (Fig. 1, A), or the second maxilla 
(Fig. 1, B) of a Decapod, Astacus, with the foliaceous thoracic 
limb of BrancMqms (Fig. 1, D), and with the typically biramous 
first maxillipede of a Schizopod (Fig. 1, F), 

In each case there is present, on the outer edge of the limb, 
one or more projections or epipodites wliich are generally 
specialised for respiratory purposes, and may carry the gills. 
The 6th and 5th ‘'endites” in the foliaceous limb (Fig. 1, D) 
are compared with the exopodite and endopodite respectively 
of the biramous limb, while the eiidites 4-1 of the foliaceous 
limb are found in the basal joints of the biramous limb. 
Lankester presumes that the biramous type of limb throughout 
has been derived from the foliaceous type by the suppression 
of the eiidites 1-4, as discrete rami, and the exaggerated 
development of the endites 5 and 6, as above indicated. 

The essential fact that the two types of limb are built on the 
same plan may he considered as established ; but it may be 
urged that the biramous type represents this common plan more 
nearly than the foliaceous. It is, at any rate, certain that in 
the maxillipedes of the Decapoda we witness the conversion 
of the biramous type into the foliaceous by the expansion of 
tlie basal joints concomitantly with the assumption by the 
^ Quart, J. Micr, Sci, xxi., 1883, p. 343. 




maxillipedes of masticatory functions. Thus in the Decapoda 
the first maxillipede is decidedly foliaceous owing to the expanded 



“ gnathohases ” (Fig. 1, A, hp, exp), and the second maxilli- 
pede, s are flattened, with their basal joints somewhat expanded 
and furnished with biting hairs ; but in the “ Schizopoda ” 
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{e.g, Mysis) the first maxillipede is a typical biramous limh, 
though the expanded gnathobases in soine forms are beginning 
to project (Eig. 1, E), while the limb following, which corresponds 
to the second maxillipede of Decapods, is simply a biramous 
swimming leg. Besides this obvious conversion of a biramous 
into a foliaceous limb, further evidence of the fundamental 
character of the biramous type is found, first, in its invariable 
occurrence in the Nauplius stage, which does not necessarily 
mean that the ancestors of the Crustacea possessed this type 
of limb in the adult, but which does imply that this type of 
limb was possessed at some period of life by the common 
ancestral Crustacean ; and, second, the limbs of the Trilobita, 
a group which probably stands near the origin of the Crustacea, 
have been shown by Beecher to conform to the biramous 
type (Fig. 1, H). Furthermore, the thoracic limbs of Mhalia, 
an animal which combines many of the characteristics of 
Entomostraca and Malacostraca, and is therefore considered as 
a primitive type, despite their flattened character, are really built 
upon a biramous plan (Fig. 1, G). 

In conclusion, we may point out that this view of the 
Crustacean limb, as essentially a biramous structure, agrees with 
the conclusion derived from our consideration of the segmenta- 
tion of the body, and points less to the Branchiopoda as 
primitive Crustacea and more to some generalised Malacostracan 
type. . 

So far we have shortly dealt with those systems of organs 
which are clearly affected by the metameric segmentation of the 
body I we must now expose the condition of the body-cavity to 
a similar scrutiny. If we reincive the external integument of a 
Crustacean, we find that 'the internal organs do not lie in a 
spacious and discrete body-cavity, as is the case in the Annelids 
and Vertelu’ates, but that they are packed together in an irregular 
system of spaces (*' haemocoel ”) in communication with the 
%"ascular system and containing blood. In the Entomostraca and 
smaller forms generally, a definite vascular system hardly exists, 
though a central heart and artery may serve to propel the blood 
.through the irregular lacunae of the body-cavity; but in the 
larger Malacostraea a complicated system of arteries may be 
present which pour the blood into fairly definitely arranged 
spaces surrounding the chief organs. These spaces return the 
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Mood to tlie pericardiiiin, and so to the heart again throiigli the 
apertures or ostia which pieree its walls. 

This condition of the body-cavity or haemocoel is reproduced 
in the adults of all Arthropods, but in some of them by following 
the development we can trace the steps by which the true coelom 
is replaced by the haemocoel. In the embryos of all Arthropods 
e.xcept the Crustacea, a true closed inetamerically segmented 
coelom is formed as a split in the mesodermal embryonic layer 
of ceils, distinct from the vascular system. During the course 
of development the segmented coelomic spaces and their walls 
give rise to the reproductive organs and to certain renal organs 
in Fm2'>ahis, Myriapoda, and Arachnida (nephridia and coxal 
glands), but the general body-cavity is formed as an extension 
of the vascular system, which is laid down outside the coelom 
by a carialiculisatioii of the extra-coelomic mesoderm. In the 
embryos of the Crustacea, however, there is never at any time 
a closed segmented coelom, and in this respect the Crustacea 
differ from all other Arthropods. The only clear instance in 
which metamerically repeated mesodermal cavities have been 
seen iii the embryo Crustacean is that of Astacus\ here Eeichen- 
bach ^ states tliat in the abdomen segmental cavities are formed 
which subsecpieiitly break down; but even in this instance no 
connexion has been shown to subsist between these embryonic 
cavities and the reproductive and excretory organs of the adult. 

Since the connexion between the coelom and the excretory 
organs is always a very close one throughout the animal 
kingdom, interest naturally centres upon the renal organs in 
Crustacea, and it has been suggested that these organs in 
Crustacea represent the sole remains, with the possible exception 
of the gonads, of the coelom. Since, at any rate, a part of the 
kidneys appears to be developed as a closed sac in the mesoderm, 
and since they possess a possible segmental value, this suggestion 
is plausible ; but, on the other hand, since there are never more 
than two pairs of kidneys, and since they are totally unconnected 
with the gonads or with any other indication of a segmented 
coelom, the suggestion remains purely hypothetical. 

The renal organs of the Crustacea, excluding the Malpighian 
tubes present in some Ampliipods which open into the alimentary 
canal, and resemble the Malpighian tubes of Insects, consist of 

, ^ Ahhandl, Smekeuhiy* OcscUsch. xiv., 1886 . 
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two pairs— the aiiteiinary gland, opening at the base of the 
second antenna, and the maxillary gland, opening on the second 
iiiaxilla. These two pairs of glands rarely subsist together in 
the adult condition; though this is said to be the case in Nelalia 
and possibly ; the a, ntennary glands are characteristic of 

adult Malacostraca^ and the larvae of the Entoinostraca, while the 
maxillary glands (“ shell-glands ”) are present in adult Entoino- 
straca and larval Malacostraca, that is to say, the one pair replaces 
the other in the two great subdivisions of the Crustacea. The shell- 
gland of the Entoinostraca is a simple structure consisting of a 
coiled tube opening to the exterior on the external branch of the 
second maxilla, and ending blindly in a dilated vesicle, the end- 
sac. The antennary gland of the Malacostraca is usually more 
complicated : these complications have been studied especially by 
Weldon;*^ Allen, and Marchal ^ in the Decapoda. In a number 
of forms we have a tube opening to the exterior at the base of 
the second antenna, and expanding within to form a spacious 
bladder into which the coiled tubular part of the kidney opens, 
while at the extremity of this coiled portion is the vesicle called 
the end-sac. This arrangement may be modified ; thus in 
Palaemon Weldon described the two glands as fusing together 
above and below the oesophagus, the dorsal commissure expand- 
ing into a huge sac stretching dorsally down the length of the 
body. This closed sac with excretory functions thus comes to 
resemble a coelomic cavity, and the view that it is really coelomic 
has indeed been upheld. 

A modified form of thi^ view is that of YejdoYsk}% who 
describes a funnel-apparatus leading from the coiled tube into 
the end-sac of the antennary gland of Amphipods; lie regards 
the end-sac alone as representing the coelom, while the funnel 
and coiled tube represent the kidney opening into it. 

Not very much is known of the development of these various 
structures. Some authors have considered that both antennary 
and maxillary glands are developed in the embryo from ecto- 
dermal inpushings, but the more recent observations of Waite 
on Honmrm amermmus indicate that the antennary gland at. 

The Guiiiacea, Anaspidacea, and certain Isopods ].M)ssess a maxillary gland 
only. 

“ Quart. J. Mivr. Sci. xxxii., 18’91, p. 279. 

" Jrch. Zoah Bxj}. (2) x., 1892, i». 57. 

Bull. Mus. Ctmq). Zoul. Harvard ^ xxxv., 1899, p, 152. 
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any rate is a composite structure, formed by an ectodermal 
ingrowth which meets a mesodermal strand, and from the latter 
are produced the end-sac and perhaps the tubular excretory 
portions of the gland with their derivatives. 

With regard to the possible metameric repetition of the 
renal organs, it is of interest to note that by feeding and . 

Nehalia on carmine, excretory glands of a simple character were 
observed by Metschnikoff situated at the bases of the thoracic 
limbs. 

The alimentary canal of the Crustacea is a straight tube 
composed of three parts — mid-gut derived from the endoderm 
of the embryo, and a fore- and hind-gut formed by ectodermal 
invaginations in the embryo which push into and fuse with the 
endodermal canal. The regions of the fore- and hind-gut can 
be recognised in the adult by the fact of their being lined with 
the chitinous investment which is continued over the external 
surface of the body forming the hard exoskeleton, while the 
mid-gut is naked. The chitinous lining of fore- and hind-gut 
is shed whenever the animal moults. In the Malacostraca, in 
which a complicated gastric mill ” may be present, the chitinous 
lining of this part of the gut is thrown into ridges bearing 
teeth, and this stomach in the crabs and lobsters reaches a high 
degree of complication and materially assists the mastication of 
the food. The gut is furnished with a number of secretory and 
metabolic glands ; the so-called liver, which is probably a hepato- 
pancreaa, opening into the anterior end of the mid-gut, is directed 
forwards in most Entomostraca and backwards in the Malacostraca, 
in the Decapoda developing into a complicated branching organ 
which fills a large part of the thorax. In the Decapoda peculiar 
vermiform caeca of doubtful function are present, a pair of which 
open into the gut anteriorly where fore- passes into mid-gut, 
and a single asymmetrically placed caecum opens posteriorly into 
the alimentary tract where mid- passes into hind-gut. 

The disposition of these caeca, marking as they do the 
morphological position of fore-, mid-, and hind-gut, is of peculiar 
interest owing to the variations exhibited. From some un- 
published drawings of Mr. E. H, Schuster, which he kindly lent 
me, it appears that in certain Decapods, e,g, Callianassa suh- 
terranea, the length of the mid-gut between the anterior and 
posterior caeca is very long; in Garcinus maenas it is consider- 
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able; in Maia squinado it is greatly reduced, the caeca being 
closely approximated ; while in GalatJiea strigosa the caeca are 
greatly reduced, and the mid-gut as a separate entity has almost 
disappeared. The relation of these variations to the habits of 
the different crabs and to their modes of development is un- 
known. ' 

The reproductive organs usually make their appearance as 
a small paired group of mesodermal cells in the thorax compara- 
tively late in life; and neither in their early development nor 
in the adult condition do they show any clear signs of segmenta- 
tion or any connexion with a coelomic cavity. The sexes are 
usually separate, but hermaphroditism occurs sporadically in 
many forms, and as a normal condition in some parasitic groups 
(see pp. 105-107). The adult gonads are generally simple paired 
tubes, from the walls of which the germ-cells are produced, and 
as these grow and come to maturity they fill up the cavities of 
the tubes; special nutrient cells are rarely differentiated, though 
in some cases {e,g, Cladocera) a few ova nourish themselves by 
devouring their sister-cells (see p. 44). The oviducts and vasa 
deferentia are formed as simple outgrowths from the gonadial 
tubes, which acquire an opening to the exterior ; they are usually 
poorly supplied with accessory glands, the epithelium of the 
^canals often supplying albuminous secretions for cementing the 
eggs together, while the lining of the vasa deferentia may be 
instrumental in the formation of spermatophores for transferring 
large packets of spermatozoa to the female. In the vast 
majority of Crustacea copulation takes place, the male passing 
spermatophores or free spermatozoa into special receptacles 
(spermathecae), or into the oviducts of the female. The sperma- 
tophores are hollow chitinous structures in which the sperma- 
tozoa are packed ; they are often very large and assume charac- 
teristic shapes, especially in the Decapoda. 

The spermatozoa show a great variety of structure, but they 
conform to two chief types — the filiform, which are provided 
with a long whip-like flagellum ; and the amoeboid, wliich are 
furnished with radiating pseudopodia, and are much slower in 
their movements. The amoeboid spermatozoa of some of the 
Decapoda contain in the cell-body a peculiar chitinous capsule, 
and Koltzoff^ has observed that when the spermatozoon has 
^ Arek.f, 'inikr* Anat. Ixvii., 1906, p. 364. 
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settled iipou the surface of the egg. the chitinous capsule 
becomes suddenly exceedingly hygroscopic, swells up, and explodes, 
driving the head of the spermatozoon into the egg. We cannot 
enter here into a description of the embryological changes by 
which the egg is converted into the adult form. Crustacean 
eggs as a whole contain a large quantity of yolk, but in some 
forms total segmentation occurs in the early stages, which is 
converted later into the pyramidal type, i.e. the blastomeres are 
arranged round the edge, and the yolk in the centre is only partly 
segmented to correspond with them. The eggs during the early 
stages of development are in almost all cases (except Branchiiira, 
p. 77, and AnaS'pldeSy p. 116) carried about by the female either in 
a brood-pouch (Branchiopoda, Ostracoda, Cirripedia, Phyllocarida, 
Feracarida), or agglutinated to the hind legs or some other part 
of the body (Copepoda, Eucarida), or in a chamber formed from 
the maxillipedes (Stomatopoda). Development may be direct, 
without a complicated metamorphosis, or indirect, the larva 
hatching out in a form totally different to the adult state, and 
attaining the latter by a series of transformations and moults. 
The various larval forms will be described under the headings 
of the several orders. 

The respiratory organs are typically branchiae, 
branched filamentous or foliaceous processes of the body- 
surface through which the blood circulates, and is brought into 
close relation with tfie oxygen dissolved in the water. In 
most of the smaller Entomostraca no special branchiae are 
present, the interchange of gases taking place over the whole 
body-surface ; but in the Malacostraca the gills may reach 
a high degree of specialisation. They are usually attached to 
the bases of the thoracic limbs podobranchiae *'), to the body- 
wall at the bases of these limbs, often in two series ('' arthro- 
brauchiae and to the body-wall some way above the limb- 
articulations pleurobranchiae In an ideal scheme each 
thoracic appendage ].>egiiining with the first maxillipede would 
possess a podobx’anch, two arthrobranchs, and a pleurobranch, 
but the lull complement of gills is never present, various 
nieinluu's of the series being suppressed in the various orders, 
and thus giving rise to ** branchial formulae ” typical of the 
ilitfereut groups. 

Ai'tei* this brief survey of Crustacean organisation we 
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may be able to form an opinion upon the position of the 
Crustacea relative to other Arthropoda, and upon the question 
debated some time ago in the pages of Natural Science^ whether 
the , Arthropoda constitute a natural group. The Crustacea 
plainly agree with all the other Arthropoda in the possession of 
a rigid exoskeleton segmented into a number of somites, in the 
possession of jointed appendages metamerically repeated, some 
of which are modified to act as jaws; they further agree in 
the general correspondence of the number of segments of which 
the body is primitively composed; the condition of the body- 
cavity or haemocoel is also similar in the adult state. An 
apparently fundamental difference is found in the entire absence 
during development of a segmented coelom, but since this 
organ breaks down and is much reduced in all adult Arthropods, 
it is not difficult to believe that its actual formation in the 
embryo as a distinct structure might have been secondarily 
suppressed in Crustacea. 

The method of breathing by gills is paralleled by the 
respiratory structures found in Limulus and Scorpions; the 
transition, if it occurred, from branchiae to tracheae cannot, it 
is true, be traced, but the separation of Arthropods into 
phyletically distinct groups of Tracheata and Branchiata on this 
single characteristic is inadmissible. On the whole the Crustacea 
may be considered as Arthropods whose progenitors are to be 
sought for among the Trilobita, from whose near relations also 
probably sprang Limulus and the Arachnids. 

1 Vol, X., 1897, pp. 97, 264. 
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CRUSTACEA {CONTINUED) : ENTOMOSTRACA^ — BRANCHIOPODA 

PHYLLORODA GLABOCERA— WATER-FJLEAS 

SUB-GLASS I— ENTOMOSTEACA. 

The Eniomostraca are mostly small Crustacea in which the 
segmentation of the body behind the head is very variable, both 
in regard to the iminber of segments and the kind of differentia- 
tion exhibited by those segments and their appendages. An 
unpaired simple eye, known as the Nauplius eye from its 
universal presence in that larval form, often persists in the 
adult, anti though lateral compound eyes may be present they 
are rarely borne on movable stalks. In the adult the excretory 
gland (“ shell-gland ”) opens on the second maxillary segment, 
but in the larval state or early stages of development a second 
anteimary gland may also be present, which disappears in the 
adult. The liver usually points forwards, and is simple and 
saccular in structure, and the stomach is not complicated by the 
formation of a gastric mill With the exception of most dado- 
cera and Ostracoda the young hatch out in the Nauplius state. 

Order I BrancMopodad 

The Brauchiopods are of small or moderate size, with flattened 
and lohate post-eeplialic limbs, and with functional guathobases. 
^Median and lateral eyes are nearly always present. Tlie labrum is 
large, and the Bccoud maxillae are small or absent in the adult. 

Bram'hiopods are found in every part of the world ; a fiuv aie 
murim^, )>ut the great majority are contined to inland lakes and 
ponds, or to Hlowly-na>ving streams. Th(‘. fresh waters, from the 

* Fur this use of th»* t'Uiu Uraiichio|MHU, »‘f. Boas, Murpli. Jahrh. viii., 1883, p. 519. 
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smallest pools to the largest lakes, often swarm with them, as do 
those streams which flow so slowly that the creatures can obtain 
occasional shelter among vegetation along the sides and bottom 
without being swept away, while even rivers of considerable swift- 
ness contain some Cladocera. Several Braiichiopods are found in 
the brackish waters of estuaries, and some occur in lakes and 
pools so salt that no other Crustacea, and few other animals of 
any kind, can live in them. The great majority swim about with 
the back downwards, collecting food in the ventral groove between 
their post-oral limbs, and driving it forwards, towards the mouth, 
by movements of the gnathobases (p. 10). The food collected 
ill this way consists largely of suspended organic mud, together 
with Diatoms and other Algae, and Infusoria; the larger kinds, 
however, are capable of gnawing objects of considerable size, J^ms 
being said to nibble the softer insect larvae, and even tadpoles. 
Many Cladocera (e.g. BajyJmia, SimocepJialus) may be seen to sink 
to the bottom of an aquarium, with the ventral surfoce down- 
wards, and to collect mud, or even to devour the dead bodies of 
their fellows, while Lejitodora is said to feed upon living Copepods, 
which it catches by means of its antennae. 

The Branchiopoda fall naturally into two Sub -orders, the 
rHYiAOPODA including a series of long-bodied forms, with at least 
ten pairs of post-cephalic limbs, and the Cladoceiia with shorter 
bodies and not more than six pairs of post-cephalic limbs. 

Sub-Order 1. Phyllopoda. 

The Piiyllopoda include a series of genei'a whicli difler 
greatly in appearance, owing to differences in the development 
of the carapace, winch are curiously correlated with dil'ferences 
in the position of the eyes. Except in these points, the- three 
families which the sub-order contains are so much alike tliat the}' 
may conveniently l)e described together. 

Ill the Buanchipodidae the carapace is practically absent, 
being re])resenti^d only by the slight backward projection on each 
side of the bead wliich contains the kidney (Fig, 2); the i^aircd 
eyes are supported on mobile stalks, and project freely, one on 
eithi^r side of the head. 

In the Apodidak ^ the head is Imxid and depressed, the ventral 
^ licriianl, “ The Apodidut*,"' fVevvVif, ISP’i. 
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side being nearly flat, the dorsal surface convex ; the hinder 
margin of the head is indicated, dorsally by a transverse cervical 
ridge, bounded by two grooves, behind which the carapace projects 
backwards as a great shield, covering at least half the body, but 
attached only to the back of the head. In Le;piduniB prodmtus 
the head and carapace together form an oval expansion, 
deeply emarginate at the hinder, narrower end, the sides of 
the emargination being toothed. The carapace has a strong 
median keel. The kidneys project into the space between the 
folds of skin which form the carapace, and their coils can be 
seen on each side, the terminal part of each kidney-tube enter- 
ing the head to open at the basb of the second maxilla. In all 



Fig. 2. — Chiroc^kalus diaphanus^ female, x 6, Sussex. D. 0, Dorsal organ ; iV, heart ; 
Or, ovary ; CT, uterus ; F, external generative opening. 


Branchiopoda with a well-developed carapace the kidney is enclosed 
in it in this way, whence the older anatomists speak of it as the 
shell-gland.” 

Associated with the development of the carapace, in this and 
in the next family, is a remarkable condition of the lateral eyes, 
which are sessile on the dorsal surface of the head, and near the 
middle line, the median eye being slightly in front of them. 
During embryonic life a fold of skin grows over all three eyes, so 
that a chamber is formed over them, which communicates with 
the exterior by a small pore in front. 

In the Limnadiidab the body is laterally compressed, and 
the carapace is so large that at least the post-cephalic part 
of the body, and generally the head also, can be enclosed 
within it. 

In Limnetu (Fig, 3) the dorsal surface of the head is bent 
downwards and is much compressed, the carapace being attached 
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to it only for a short distance near -the dorsal middle line. The 
sides of the carapace are bent downwards, and their margins can 
be pulled together by a transverse adductor muscle, so that the 
whole structure forms an ovoid or spheroidal case, from which 
the- head projects in front, 
while the rest of the body 
is entirely contained within 
it. When the adductor 
muscle is relaxed the 
edges of the carapace gape 
slightly, like the valves of 
a Lamellibranch shell, and 
food - particles are drawn 
through the opening thus 
formed into the ventral 
groove by the movements 
of the tlioracic feet, loco- 
motion being chiefly effected 
by the rowing action of the second antennae, as in the Cladocera, 
to which all the Limnadiidae present strong resemblances in their 
method of locomotion, in the condition of the carapace, and in 
the form of the telson. 

In Limnadia and Ustheria the carapace projects not only 
backwards from the point of attachment to the head, but also 
forwards, so that the head can he enclosed by it, together witli 
the rest of the body. 

In all these genera the carapace is flexible along the middle 
dorsal line; in Ustheria especially the softening of the dorsal 
cuticle goes so far that a definite hinge-line is formed, and this, 
together with the deposition of the lateral cuticle in lines con- 
centrically arranged round a projecting umbo, gives the carapace 
a strong superficial likeness to a Lamellibranch shell, for which it 
is said to be frequently mistaken by collectors. 

The eyes of the Limnadiidae are enclosed in a chamber formed 
by a growth of skin over them, as in Apodidae, but the pore by which 
this chamber communicates with the exterior is even more minute 
than in Apu$. The paired eyes are so close together that they 
may touch {Limnadia, Ustheria) or fuse {Livinetis)\ they are 
farther back than in the Apodidae, while the ventral curvature 
of tlie head causes the median eye to lie below them. In all 



Fia. 3 . — Livinetis hrachyura, x 15. 
(After G. O. Sars.) 
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these points the eyes of the Linmadiidae are intermediate between 
those of Apus and those of the Cladocera. 

Dorsal Organ. — A structure very charaeteristic of adult 
Fhyilopods is the ‘'dorsal organ'' (Figs. 2, 5, D,G), whose function 
is in many cases obscure. It is always a patch of modified 
cephalic ectoderm, supplied by a nerve from the anterior ventral 
lobe of the brain on each side; but its characters, and apparent 
function, differ in different forms. In the Branchipodidae the 
dorsal organ is a circular patch, far forward on the surface of 
the head (Figs. 2, 5, i).0). Its cells are arranged in groups, 
which remind one of the retinulae in a compound eye; each cell 
contains a solid concretion, and the concretions of a group may be 
so placed as to look like a badly-formed rhabdom. Claus, ^ who 
first called attention to this structure in the Branchipodidae, 
regarded it as a sense-organ. In Apodidae the dorsal organ is an 
oval patch of columnar ectoderm, immediately behind tiie eyes; 
it is slightly raised above the surrounding skin, and is covered 
by a very delicate cuticle (with an opening to the exterior ?), and 
below it is a mass of connective tissue permeated by blood ; Bernard 
has suggested that it is an excretory organ. 

Most Limnadiidae resemble the Cladocera in the possession 
of a “ dorsal organ" quite distinct from the above ; in Limnetis 
and Estheria it has the form of a small pit, lined by an apparently 
glandular ectoderm, and this is its condition in many Cladocera; 
in Limnadia lenticularis it is a patch of glandular epithelium on 
a raised papilla. Limnadia has been observed to anchor itself 
to foreign objects by pressing its dorsal organ against them, and 
many Cladocera do the same thing ; Slda crystallina, for example, 
will remain for hours attached by its dorsal organ to a water- 
weed or to the side of an aquarium. Structures resembling a 
dorsal organ occur in the larvae of many other Crustacea, but the 
presence of this organ in the adult is confined to Branch iopods. 
and indeed in many Cladocera it disappears before maturity 
It is certain that the sensory and adhesive types of dorsal organ 
ar(* not homologous, especially as rudimentary sense-organs may 
exist on the liead of Cladoceni together with the adhesive organ. 

The telson differs considerably in the different genera. In 
the Branchipodidae- the anus opens <lirectly backwards; and 

^ Ark zouL Ltd, Ulat, vi., 1886, ]>. 2(37. 

I tlo not lunbrstand Packard’s account of the telson in Thamnoccphahis. 
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the telson carries two flattened backwardly - directed plates, 
one on each side of the anus, the margins of each plate being 
fringed with plumose setae. In Artemia the anal plates are 
rarely as large as in Branchipus, and never have their margins 
completely fringed with setae; in A, salina from Western 
Europe, and in A. fertilis (Fig. 4, A) from the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah, there is a variable number of setae round 
the apical half of each lobe, but in specimens of A. salina from 
Western Siberia the number of setae may be very small, or they 
may be absent; in the closely allied A, urmiana from Persia the 
anal lobes are well developed in the male, each lobe bearing a 



Fig. 4. — A, Ventral view of tlie anal region in Artemia fertilise from the Great Salt 
Lake ; B, ventral view of the telson and neighbouring parts of Lepidm^ productus ; 
C, side view of the telson and left anal lobe of Esth^a (sp. ?). 


single terminal hair, but they are altogether absent in the female. 
Schmankewitch and Bateson have shown that there is a certain 
relation between the salinity, of the water in which Artemia salina 
occurs and the condition of the anal lobes, specimens froju denser 
waters having on the whole fewer setae ; the relation is, however, 
evidently very ^complex, and further evidence is wanted before 
any more definite statements can be made. 

Ill the Apodidae the anal lobes have the form of two jointed 
cirri, often of considerable length ; in Apus the anus is terminal, 
but in Lepidurns (Fig. 4, B) tlie dorsal part of the telson is 
prolonged backwards, so as to form a plate, on the ventral face 
of which the anus opens, much as in the Malacostraca. 

In the Limnadiidae (Fig. 4, C) the telson is laterally com- 
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pressed and produced, on each side of the anus, into a flattened, 
upwardly curved process, sharply pointed posteriorly, and often 
serrate ; the anal lobes are represented by two stout curved spines, 
while in place of the dorsal prolongation of Le'pi&iiriLB we find two 
long plumose setae above the anus. In the characters of the telson 
and anal lobes, as in those of the head, the Limnadiidae approxi- 
mate to the Cladocera, In Limnetis hrachyum the ventral face 
of the telson is produced into a plate projecting backwards below 
the anus, in a manner which has no exact parallel among other 
Crustacea, 

The appendages of the Phyllopoda are fairly uniform in 



Fig, 5. — Chirocephalus diaphams, male. Side view of head, showing the large second 
antenna, Ag, with its appendage Ap^ above which is seen the filiform first antenna ; 
i>,0, tlorsal organ ; median eye. ^ 

character, except those affected by the sexual dimorphism, which 
is usually great. 

Of the cephalic appendages, the first antennae are generally 
small, and are never biramous ; in Branchipvs and its allies they 
are simple unjointed rods, in some species of Artemia they are 
three-jointed, in Apvs they are feebly divided Into two joints, 
while in Esthena they are many-jointed. The second antennae 
are the principal organs of locomotion in the Limnadiidae, where 
they are large and binimoiis ; in all other Phyllopoda they 
are uniramous in the female, being either nnjointed triangular 
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plates as in ChiTOcephalus (^ig. 2), or minute vestigial fila- 
ments as m ApuSj in which, genus Zaddach, Huxley, and Claus 
have all failed to find any trace of a second antenna in some 
females. In the male Branchipodidae the second antennae are 
modified to form claspers, by which the female is seized, the 
various degrees of complication which these claspers exhibit 
affording convenient generic characters. In BrancMnecta BSLch. 
second antenna is a thick, three-jointed rod, the last joint 
forming a claw, while the 
second joint is serrate on its 
inner margin ; in Bmnchipus 
the base is much thickened, 
and bears on its inner side 
a large filament (perhaps 
represented by the proxi- 
mal tubercle ol BrancMnecta 
and Aftemia), which looks 
like an extra antenna. In 
Streptocephalus the terminal 
joint of the antenna is bifid, 
and there is a basal filament 
like that of Branchipus; 
in Chirocephalus diaphanus 
(Figs. 5, 6) the main branch 
of the antenna consists of 
two large joints, the terminal 
joint being a strong claw with 
a serrated process at its base, 
while the proximal joint 
bears two appendages on its 
inner side ; one of these is a small, subconical tubercle, the second 
is more complicated, consisting of a main stem and five outgrowths. 
The main stem is many-jointed and flexible, its basal joint’ being 
longer than the others, and bearing on its outer side a large, 
triangular, membranous appendage, and four soft cylindrical 
appendages, the main stem and its appendages being beset with 
curious tubercles, ending in short spines, whose structure is not 
understood. Except during the act of copulation this remarkable 
apparatus is coiled on the inner side of the antennary claw, the 
jointed stem being so coiled that it is often compared to tiie 
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coiled proboscis of a butterfly, and the triangular nienibrane folded 
like a fan beside it, so that much of the organ is concealed, and 
the general appearance of the head is that shown in iig. 5. 
During copulation, the whole structure is widely extended. 

The males of Artemia (Fig. 7) have the second antenna two- 
jointed, the basal joint bearing an inner tubercle, the terminal joint 

being flattened and 
bluntly pointed, its 
outer margin provided 
with a membranous 
outgrowth. In 
fertilis the breadth 
of the second joint 
varies greatly, the 
narrower forms pre- 
senting a certain 
remote resemblance to 

Fit;. 7 . — Artemia fertilis. Front view of the head of a BvCiTlclliuBCtct, In the 
male, showing the large second antennae, A.2 ; PolvaHemia 

a. 1, first antennae. ^ 

the second antennae 
have a remarkable branched form not easily comparable with 
that found in other Branchipodidae. 

The cephalic jaws are fairly uniform throughout the order. 
The mandibles have an undivided molar surface, and no palp ; 
the first maxilla is very generally a triangular plate, with a 
setose biting edge ; mandibles and maxillae are covered by the 
labrum. The second maxilla generally lies outside the chamber 
formed by the labrum, and is a simple oval plate, with or 
without a special process for the duct of the kidney. 

The thoracic limbs, in front of the genital segments, are not 
as a rule differentiated into anterior maxillipedes and posterior 
locomotive appendages, as in higher forms ; we have seen, 
however, that all these limbs take part in the prehension of food, 
and except in the Limnadiidae they all assist in locomotion. One 
of the middle thoracic legs of Artemia (Fig. 8, A) has a 
flattened stem, with seven processes on its inner, and two 
on its outer margin. The gnathobase {gn) is large, and 
fringed with long plumose setae, each of which is jointed ; this 
is followed by four smaller “ eudites ” (or processes on the median 
side), and then by two larger ones, the terminal endite (the sixth. 
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excluding the gnathobase) being very mobile and attached to the 
main stem by a definite joint. On the outer side are two pro- 
cesses ; a proximal bract/’ a fiat plate with crenate edges/ partly 
divided by a constriction into two, and a distal process, cylindrical 
and vascular, called by Sars and others the epipodite.” In 
other Branchipodidae we have essentially the same condition, 
except that the fifth endite often becomes much larger than in 
Artemia, throwing the terminal endite well over to the outer 



Frc. 8. — A, Thoracic limb of Chirocephalus diaphanus ; B, prehensile thoraci<‘ limb 
of male Estheria. gn^ Guathobase ; 1*6, the more distal endites. 


edge of the limb ; sucli a shift as this, continued forther, might 
well lead to the condition found in the Liumadiidae, or A})odidae, 
where the lobe whicit seems to represent the terminal endite of 
Artemia is entirely on the outer border of the limb, forming 
what most writers have called the exopodite (Lankester’s 
'' flabellum In the two last-named families tlie liasal exite 
or bract of the Jh'anchipodidae does not appear to l)e represented. 

The limlis of tlie Apodidae are remarkable in two ways; 
those in front of tlie genital opening (very constantly ten pairs) 

^ The nomenclature here adopted not that of Lankester. 
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lips, running longitudinally forwards from the bases of the first 
maxillae, and often wrapping round the blades of the mandibles. 
It leads into a vertical oesophagus, which opens into a 
small globular stomach, lying entirely within the head ; the 
terminal part of the oesophagus is slightly invaginated into the 
stomach, so that a valvular ring is formed at the junction of 
the two. The stomach opens widely behind into a straight 
intestine, which runs backwards to about the level of the telson, 
where it joins a short rectum, leading to the terminal or ventral 
anus. The stomach and intestine are lined by a columnar 
epithelium, and covered by a thin network of circularly arranged 
muscle-fibres ; the rectum has a flatter epithelium, and radial 
muscles pass from it to the body-wall, so that it can be dilated. 
The only special digestive glands are two branched glandular 
tubes, situated entirely within the head, which open into the 
stomach by large ducts, one on each side. In CMrocephalus 
the gastric glands are fairly small and simple ; in the Apodidae 
their branches are more complex and form a considerable mass, 
filling all that portion of the head which is not occupied by the 
nervous system and the muscles. Backwardly directed gastric 
glands, like those of the higher Crustacea, are not found’ in 
Branchiopods ; both forms occur together in the genus Nelalia, 
but with this exception the forwardly directed glands are peculiar 
to Branchiopods. 

Heart. — In Branchipus and its allies, and in Artemia, the 
heart extends from the first thoracic segment to the penultimate 
segment of the body, and is provided with eighteen pairs of 
lateral openings, one pair in every segment through which it 
passes except the last ; it is widely open at its hinder end, and 
is prolonged in front for a short distance as a cephalic aorta, 
the rest of the blood-spaces being lacunar. 

In most, at least, of the other Branchiopods, the heart is 
closed behind and is shortened ; in Ajpm and Lepidurus it only 
extends through the first eleven post-cephalic segments, while in 
the Limnadiidae it is shorter still, the heart of Limnetis passing 
through four segments only. In all cases there is a pair of 
lateral openings in every segment traversed by the heart. 

The blood of the Branchipodidae and Apodidae contains 
dissolved haemoglobin, the quantity present being so small as to 
give but a faint colour to the blood in BrancMpus, while 
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Artemia has rather more, and the blood of A])u$ is very red. 
The only other Crustacea in which the blood contains haemo- 
globin are the Copepods of the genus LernantliTOims} so that the 
appearance of this substance is as irregular and inexplicable in 
Crustacea as in Chaetopods and Molluscs. 

The nervous system of Bramhvpu^ may be described as an 
illustration of the condition prevailing in the group. The l)rain 
consists of, two closely united ganglia, in each of which three 
main regions may be distinguished ; a ventral anterior lobe, a 
dorsal anterior lobe, and a posterior lobe. The ventral anterior 
lobes give oif nerves to the median eye, to the dorsal organ, and 
to a pair of curious sense-organs, comparable with the larval 
sense-knobs of many higher forms, situated one on each side 
of tlie median eye ; in late larvae Claus descri])es the 
terminal apparatus of each frontal sense-organ as a single 
large hypodermic cell ; W. K, Spencer ^ has lately described 
several terminal cells, containing peculiar chitinous bodies, in 
the adult. The liomologous sense-organs of Livinetis are appar- 
ently olfactory. The dorsal anterior lobes give off the large 
nerves to the lateral eyes, while the posterior lobes supply the 
first antennae. Tlie oesophageal connectives have a coating ai 
ganglion -cells, and some of these form the ganglion of the 
second antenna, the nerve to this appendage leaving the con- 
nective just behind the brain. The post-oral nerve-cords are 
widely separate, each of them dilating into a ganglion opposite 
every appendage, the two ganglia being connected by two 
transverse commissures. The ganglia of the three ceplialic 
jaws, so often fused in the higher Crustacea, are here perfectly 
distinct. Closely connected with each thoracic ganglion is a re- 
markable imicellular gland, opening to the exterior near the 
middle ventral line ; it is conceivable that these cells may be 
properly comparetl with the larval nephridia of a Chaetopoil,'* 
but no evidence in support of such a comparivsoii has yet been 
adduced. 

Behind the genital segments, where there are no limbs, the 
nerve -cords rim backwards without dilating into segmental 
ganglia, except in the anterior two abdominal segments wlienj 

’ ['('he red pigtiicnt iu Lermathfopm, see ]». ( 5 H, Ins been shown to bo not 
Inennx^obin, so that tlm presenuo of this substance iu Phyllopod l.lood ]»econH‘s 
doHhttuh — ChS.] - Zeitschr, tviss, ZouL 19 rj, ]». r»OS. 

Cf. Gaskcdl, Jnum, Amt, x,, 187b, p. 153. 
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small ganglionic enlargements occur. In Apodidae, on the other 
hand, those segments which carry more than one 
appendages have as many pairs of ganglia, united l>y transverse 
commissures, as they have limbs. 

A stomatogastric nervous system exists in Apus, where a 
nerve arises on each side from the first post-oral commissure, 
and runs forward to join its fellow of the opposite side on the 
anterior wall of the oesophagus. From the loop so formed a 
larger median and a series of smaller lateral nerves pass to the 
wall of the alimentary canal. A second nerve to the oesophagus 
is given off from the mandibular ganglion of each side. 

Reproductive Organs. — In Chirocephalus the ovaries (Fig. 
2, Ov) are hollow epithelial tubes, lying one on each side of the 
alimentary canal, and extending from tlie sixth abdominal 
segment forwards to the level of the genital opening ; at this point 
the two ovaries are continuous with ducts, which bend sharply 
downwards and open into the single uterus contained within 
the projecting egg-pouch and opening to the exterior at the 
apex of that organ. Short diverticula of the walls of the uterus 
receive the ducts of groups of unicellular glands, the bodies of 
which contain a peculiar opaque secretion, said to form the egg- 
shells. In Apodidae the ovaries are similar in structure, but 
they are much larger and branch in a complex manner, while 
each ovary opens to the exterior independently of the other in 
the eleventh post-cephalic segment ; nothing like the median 
uterus of the Branchipodidae being formed. The epithelium of 
the ovarian tubes proliferates, and groups of cells are formed ; 
one becoming an ovum, the others being nutrient cells like those 
which will he more fully described in the Cladocera. 

Ill Chir 0062)1^1118 the testes are tubes similar in shape and 
position to the ovaries, each communicating in front with a 
short vas deferens, W'hich dilates into a vesicula seminalis on its 
way to the eversible penis ; an essentially similar arrangement 
is found in all Branchipodidae, but in Apodidae and Limnadiidae 
there is no penis. 

All the Branchiopuda are dioecious,’ and many are ]>arth(MK)- 
genetic. Among Branchipodidae Artemla is the only genus 
known to he ])arthenogenetic, but parthenogenesis is eoimnoii in 

^ Bernard’s statement that is. hermaphrodite seenm i>abt‘d on 

evideiire. 
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all Apodid^e, while the males of several species of Limnadia are 
still unknown, although the females are sometimes exceedingly 
common. In Artemia, generations' in which the males are about 
as numerous as the females seem to alternate fairly quickly with 
others which contain only parthenogenetic females ; iix Apm 
males are rarely abundant, and often absent for long periods ; 
during five consecutive years von Siebold failed to discover a 
male in a locality in Bavaria, though he examined many thousands 
of individuals; near Breslau he found on one occasion about 11 
per cent of males (114 in 1026), but in a subsequent year he 
found less than 1 per cent; the greatest recorded percentage of 
males is that observed by Lubbock in 1863, when he found 33 
males among 72 individuals taken near Eouen. 

The eggs of most genera can resist prolonged periods of 
desiccation, and indeed it seems necessary for the development 
of many species that the eggs should be first dried and afterwards 
placed in water. Many eggs (e.^. ot Chirocephalm diaphanm 
and Branchi'pus stagnalis) float when placed in water after desic- 
cation, the development taking place at the surface of the 
water.^'^ 

Habitat. — All the Phyllopoda, except Artemia, are confined 
to stagnant shallow waters, especially to such ponds as are formed 
during spring rains, and dry up during the summer. In waters 
of this kind the species of BranchipuSy Ajpus^ etc., develop rapidly, 
and produce great numbers of eggs, which are left in the dried 
mud at the bottom after evaporation of the water, where they 
femain quiescent until a fresh rainy season. The mud from the 
beds of such temporary pools often contains large numbers of 
eggs, which may be carried by wind, on the legs of birds, and by 
other means, to considerable distances. Many exotic species have 
been made known to European naturalists by their power of 
hatching out when mud brought home by travellers is placed in 
water. The water of stagnant pools quickly dissolves a certain 
quantity of solid matter from the soil, and often receives dissolved 
solids through surface drainage from the neighbouring land ; such 
salts may remain as the water evaporates, so that the water which 
remains after evaporation has proceeded for some time may be 
very sensibly denser than that in which the Branchiopods were 
hatched ; these creatures must therefore be able to endure a con- 
siderable increase in the salinity of the surrounding waters during 
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the course of their lives. My friend Mr. W. W. Fisher points 
out that the plants present in such a pond would often precipitate 
the carbonate of lime, so that this might be removed as evapora- 
tion went on, but that chlorides would probably remain in solu- 
tion ; from analyses which Mr. Fisher has been kind enough to 
make for me, it is seen that this happened in a small aquarium in 
my laboratory, in which Ohirocephalus diaphanus lived for four 
months. In April, mud from the dry bed of a pond, known to 
contain eggs of Ohirocephalus, was placed in this aquarium in 
Oxford, and water was added from the tap. Oxford tap-water 
contains about 0*3 grm. salts per litre, the chlorine being equiva- 
lent to 0*023 grm. HaCl. Water was added from time to time 
during May and June, but in July evaporation was allowed to 
proceed unchecked. At the end of July there was about half the 
original volume of water, the Ohirocephalus being still active ; 
the residue contained 0*96 grm. dissolved solids per litre, with 
chlorine equal to 0*19 grm. Had, so that the percentage of 
chlorides was about eight times the initial percentage, but there 
were only three and a fifth times the original amount of 
total solid matter in solution, the carbonate of lime having pre- 
cipitated as a visible film. 

Some species of Branchipus (e.g. B, $pinos%vs, M. Edw.) and 
of Estheria {E. mcuigillivrayi, Baird, E, gulernator, Klutzinger) 
occur in salt pools, but Artemia flourishes in waters beside 
whose salinity that endured by any other Branchiopod is in- 
significant. In the South of Europe, Artemia salina may be 
found in swarms, as it used to be found in Dorsetshire, in the 
shallow brine-pans from which salt is commercially prepared ; 
Eathke quotes an analysis showing that a pool in the Crimea 
contained living Artemia when the salts in solution were 271 
grms. per litre, and the water was said to have the colour and 
consistency of beer. 

The behaviour of the animals in the water differs a little ; in 
normal feeding all the species swim with the back downwards, as 
has already been said ; the Branchipodidae rarely settle on the 
ground, or on foreign objects, but the Apodidae occasionally 
wriggle along the bottom on their ventral surface, and Estheria 
burrows in mud. 

The greater number of species are found in pools in flat, low- 
lying regions, and many appear to be especially abundant near 
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the sea ; A^piis cancriformis has, however, been found in Armenia 
at 10,000 feet above sea-level. 

Wells and underground waters do not generally contain 
Phyllopods; but a species of BraTichipus and one of Limmtis, 
both blind, have been described from the caves of Carniola. 

One of the many puzzles presented by these creatures is the 
erratic way in which they are scattered through the regions they 
inhabit; a single small pond, a few yards or less in diameter, 
may be the only place within many miles in which a given species 
can be found ; in this pond it may, however, appear regularly 
season after season for some time, and then suddenly vanish* 

Geographically, the Phyllopoda are cosmopolitan, represen- 
tatives of every family and of some genera (e.g. Streptocephalus, 
Lepidurus, Estheria) being found in every one of the great zoo- 
logical regions, though a few aberrant genera are of limited range, 
thus Polyartemia is known only from the northern Palaearctic 
and JTearctic regions, Thamnocephalus only from the Central 
United States. The genus Artemia is not at present known in 
Australia.^ The only recorded British species are Chirocephalus 
diaphamis, Artemia salina, and Apus cancriformis^ but other 
continental islands, for example the West Indian group, are 
better supplied. The distribution of the species is very im- 
perfectly known, but on the whole every main zoological region 
seems to have its own peculiar species, which do not pass beyond 
its boundaries, Bramhinecta pcdudosa and Lepidurus glacialis are 
circumpolar, both occurring in STorway, in Lapland, in Greenland, 
and in Arctic North America; but with these exceptions the 
Palaearctic and Nearctic species seem to be distinct. The Euro- 
pean species Apus cancriformis occurs in Algiers, but the relations 
between the species of Northern Africa as a whole and those of 
Southern Europe on the one hand, or of Central and Southern 
Africa on the other, have yet to be worked out. 

The soft-bodied Branchipodidae are not known in the fossil 
condition an closely related to the modern A, cancriformis, 
has been found in the Trias, but the most numerous remains have 
been left, as might be expected, by the hard-shelled limnadiidae ; 

^ Sayce has siace described it, JProc, Moy, Soc. Victoria, xv., 1903, p. 229. 

® A. cancriformis had been supposed to have disappeared from the British fauna 
for many years, but it was found in Scotland in 1907. See R. Gurney, Nature, 
Ixxvi, 1907, p. fib. ' 

® BranchiyodidcB has been described by H. Woodward, from Tertiary strata. 
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carapaces, closely resembling those of the modern Estheria, are 
known in beds of all ages from the Devonian period to recent 
times ; these carapaces are in several cases associated with fossils 
of an apparently marine type. None of the fossil species differ 
in any important characters from those now living, so that the 
Phyllopoda have existed in practically their present form for 
an enormously long period; this fact, and the evidence that 
species of existing genera were at one time marine, explain the 
wide distribution of animals at present restricted to a remarkably 
limited range of environmental conditions. 

Summary of the Characters of the Genera. 

Sub-Obder Phyllopoda. — B ranchiopoda with an elongated body, pro- 
vided with at least ten pairs of post-cephalic limbs, the heart extending 
through four or more thoracic segments, and having at least four pairs of ostia. 

Fam. 1. BraacMpodidae.^ — Carapace rudimentary, eyes stalked ; the 
second antennae flat and unjointed in the female, jointed and prehensile in 
tbe male ; female generative opening single ; telson not laterally compressed, 
bearing two flattened lobes, or none. The heart extending through the 
thorax and the greater part of the abdomen. 

A. Eleven pairs of praegenital ambulatory limbs. 

a. Abdomen of six well -formed segments and a telson; anal lobes 
well formed, their margins setose. 

Branchinecta^ Verrill — Second antennae of (J without lateral 
appendages ; ovisac of 5 elongated. B, paludosa, O. F. 
Miill. — Circumpolar. 

Branchiopodopsis, G. 0. Sars^ — Second antennae of S as in 
Branchinecta ; ovisac of $ short B. hodgson% G. 0. Sars 
— Cape of Good Hope. 

Branckipus^ Schaeffer — Second antennae of <J with simple 
internal fllamentpus appendage. B. stagnalisy Linn. — 
Central Ei^rope. 

Btreptocephalus^ Baird — Second antennae of <J 3 -jointed, the 
last* joint bifid ; an external filamentous appendage, E 
torvicornisj Wagn, Poland. 

ChirocephaluSy Provost — Second antennae of <J 3 -jointed, with a 
jointed internal appendage, which bears secondary processes, 
four cylindrical and one lamellar. G. diaphanus^ Prevost 
(Fig. 2, p. 20). — Britain, Central Europe. 
h. Abdominal segments five or fewer, and a telson. Anal lobes 
small or 0, sparsely or not at all setose. 

Artemiay Leach — Second antennae of S without filamentous 

Consult Baird, Monograph of the Branchiopodidae,” Proc, Zool, Soc, 1852, 
p. 18. Packard, 12^^ Ann. Rep. U.R, Qeol. Survey , part i., 1879. 

® Arch. /. Math, og Naturvidemk. xx., 1898, Nos. 4 and 6. Thiele, Zool. Jahrb. 
System, xiii., 1900, p. 563. 
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appendage, 2-jomted/the second joiat [ A. saitm, 

- ^ Linn*— Brine pools ^of the .Falaearctic, region. , 

Hinder abdominal segmentB united with telson to form a fm ; .anal 
lota atant. . ■ ■ 

■ ■■ Tkamnoc^haiusy Packard— Head with a branched median pro- 
cess of iinknownnatui'e. Only species r. pto%ttrw&vBackard 

— Kansas, 

■■■' B. Nineteen pairs of praegenital aiiibnlatory limbs. 

' Foiyartmiw, Fischer* — Second antennae of forcipate ; , ovisac 
■ of 5 •rerj short* Only species F, forcipata^ Fisch. . 

. FiaL ’2. Jtpodidae.^ — Carapace well developed as a depreaed shield, 
covering at least -half the body. .Eyes sessile, covered; no male clasping 
organs ; anal lota long, jointed cirri 

Apu^ Scx)poli — Telson not pnxiiiced backwards over the anus ; 
endites of first thoracic limb very long. A, cancriformu, 
Schaeffer — Britain, Europe, Algiers, Tunis. A. mistralienm^ 

: Central Australia. ■ 

Lepidurus^ Leach — Telson produced Ijack wards to form jl plate 
alHJve the anus ; endites of first thoracic limb short. L. pro- 
ductus f Bose, — Central Europe. L, viridis, Southern 
Australia, New Zealand, L. patagonicus^ Bergli, Argentines. 

^ PaaiJu 3, liiinimdiidae,^ — Body compressed; carapace in the form of. a 
bivalve shell, the two halves capable of adduction by means of a strong 
transverse muscle ; second antennae biramous, alike in both sexes ; in the 
male, the first or tlie first and second thoracic limbs prehensile ; telson 
kte»l.ly .minpraaseci 

A Only the first thoracic limbs prehensile in the male ; the carapace 
spheroidal, without lines of growth ; heml not included within 
the carapace-chamber. 

Limndis^ Lov^n — Compound eyes fused ; anal spines absent ; 

ambulatory limbs 10-12. L, hrachyum, 0. F. Miill (Fig. 3, 

■ p. 21).— Norway, Centml Europe, ■ ■ 

B. The first and second thoracic limbs prehensile in the male ; carapace 
distinctly bivalve, enclosing the head, with concentric lines of 
growth round a more or less prominent umbo, 

Euiimmdm^ Packard — Carapace narrowly ovate, with few (4»5) 
lines of growth, E, fimuritm% Guerin — Mauritius E. 
t$mna^ Packard— Texas, Kansas, 

Lmtiadm, Brongniart — Carapace broadly ovate, with numerous 
lines of growth, without distinct umbones ; L. imtuulam^ 
Linn.— Northern and Centml Europe. 

Edhma^ Riippall— Carapace with well-marked umljones and 
nuinerous lines 'of growth, oval; E. Uirmeroi^ KrynekI — 
Central Europe. 

LsptMhma? 0. 0. Sans — Carapace compreissed, oblong, Ros- 


^ ^naarf, tm. m. p It | BaW, Frm IW. AH 1862, p, 1 ; Sayce, Froc, Moy, 
Mm* xv., IW, p« 121. 

* Saw, f* Mid'k ^ 18t8, Nos. 4 and 6. 
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trura witli a moTable spine ; thoracic limte with accessory 
lappet on the exopodite. L. dliqm, G. 0. Sars — Cape Town. 

Oyclestheria, ^ G, 0. 0. feislbpt, Baird — Queensland, India, 

East, Africa, Brazil 

Siib-OS‘der 2. Cladoeera. 

The Cladoeera are short-bodied Branchiopods, with not more 
than six pairs of thoracic limbs. The second antennae are 
important organs of locomotion, and are nearly always biramons ; 
the first antennae are small, at least in the female ; the second 
maxillae are absent in the adult. The carapace may extend 
backwards so as to enclose the whole post-cephalic portion of the 
body, or may be reduced to a small dorsal brood-pouch, leaving 
the body uncovered. 

The Cladoeera or Water -fleas” kre never of great size; 
Leptodora hyalina, the largest, is only about 15 mm. long, while 
many Lynceidae are not more than OT or 0*2 mm. in length. 

The head is bent downwards in all the Cladoeera, so that 
parts which are morphologically anterior, such as the median 
eye and the first antennae, lie ventral to or even l>ehind the com- 
pound eyes and the second antennae (c/. Fig. 10). 

The compound lateral eyes fuse at an early period of 
embryonic life, so that they form a single median mass in the 
adult, over which a fold of ectoderm grows, to make a chamber 
over the eye, like that found in the Limnadiidae, except that it is 
completely closed. The fused eyes are generally large and con- 
spicuous; in some deep-water forms the retinular elements of 
the dorsal portion are larger than those of the ventral (e.g. 
Bythotrephes, Fig. 13). In one or two species which live at 
very great depths, or in caves, the eyes are altogether absent. 

The appendages of the head are fairly uniform, the most 
variable being the first antennae. In the females of many 
genera the first antennae are short and immovable, consisting of 
a single joint, with a terminal hunch of sensory hairs, and often 
a long lateral hair, as in Simocephalm (Figs. 9, 10), Daphma,et(x 
In the female Moina (Fig. 16) they are movable, as they are 
in Geriodaphma and some otheiB; in Bosmina (Fig. 22) and 
many Lyncodaphniidae they are elongated and imperfectly divided 

^ $ars, Christiania VidensJe. Borhand* 1887. For Australian Plyllopods, see 
Sars, Arch. f. Math, og Naturmd. xvii., 1895, Ko. 7, and Sayce, loc, ciL p. 36. 
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into joints by rings of spines, 
flattened plates. In the males t 
and mobile (c/. Figs. 11, 19)- 
The second antennae, 
birainoiia in all genera 
joints in c.-~ , — 


the chief organs of locomotion, are 
except Holopedium ; the number of 
each ramus, and the number of the long phiinose hairs 
with which they are provided, are remarkably constant in whole 
series of genera, and are therefore useful for purposes of classi- 
fication, The creatures row themselves by quick strokes of 
these appendages, the movement being slow and irregular in the 

I I h 

a large, backwardly - pro- 

Fw. rehdus, km&le. Ventral t* i 

view, without the carapace; A2f fitHt skin, bent 

ami .secontl aiiteiiuac ; For, heml ; Md, downwards at the sides SO 
iiiamlihle ; fi% telmu ; MV, first to fourth . „ . , , ,, 

thorwic appemiages. . as ,to fonu a bivalve shell, 

enclosing the whole post- 
cephalic portion of the body, as in Simoce 2 )h(tlm (Fig. 10). The 
eggs are laid into the space between the carapace and the 
dorsal part of the thomx, k>th the carapace and the thorax itself 
l)eing often modified for their lirotection and nutrition. In a few 
forms, the CtYMNOMEHA of Sars, the carapace serves only as a 
brood-ixjuch, whicli is distended when eggs are laid, but collapses 
to an inconspicuous ap|>endage at the back of the head when it is 
empty (ag. LepMora, Fig. 24, Myilmtreplm, Fig. 13). In the 
Calyptoniem the surface of tlie carapace is frequently provided 
with a series of ridg^, which may be parallel, rarely ’branching, as 
in Simmepfmlm ; m in two sets which cross nearly at right angles, 
m in IMphnm ; or «o armnpd as to form a hexagonal pattern, as 
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in Ceriodafhnia, In a few forms the whole surface is irregularly 
covered with spines or scales. The hinder edge of the carapace 
is often produced into a median dorsal spine (HopAma, Fig. 19), 
or more rarely there are two spines, one at each ventro-lateral 
mtmt {BeapholeheriSy Fig. 20). 

The cuticle of the carapace is often separated from that of 
the head by a cervical suture, as in Simocephalus (Fig. 10, ChS"), 
and near the line of demarcation many forms exhibit patches of 



Fio. 10. — Simocep^ialus vefiiius, x 30. Side view of female, showing the amngefiient 
of tlie principal organs. .1.;?, Second antenna ; C'.aSV cervical suture ; A’, fused 
compound eyes ; //, lieart ; A, forwardly-directed gastric caeca; dorsal organ. 

glandular ectoderm which, seem to be homologous with the 
dorsal adliesive organs of the Limnadiidae. The commonest 
condition is that of a median dorsal pit (Fig. 10, by means 
of whicli the animal can fix itself to foreign o])j(icts. Certain 
forms may remain for long periods of time Jittached by the 
dorsal organ to plants, or to the sides of an aquarium, tlie only 
movement being a slow vibration of the feet, by which a current 
of water, sutticiently ra])id for respiratory purposes, is established 
round it.^ In (‘Vj/sfaUinn (Fig. 11) the dorsal organ is 

represented ])y three structures ; in fnmt there is a mefiiiin raised 

‘ rdvhis aucliors itsidf to wee<is, etc*, hy a modilicd on the 

cxopodite of liu‘ second antenna. It <loes lUa eiuploy a dorsal organ fm piu’[>ONeH 
ofilxation. [0. S.] 
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patch {Km) of columnar ectoderm, containing concretions like 
those dese.ribed in the Brauchipodidae, and behind this is a pair 
of eup-shaped organs {K.e), with raised margins. 

The fold of skin which forms the carapace contains the coils 
of the single pair of kidneys, and it forms an important organ 
of respiration, partly from the great size of the blood-vessels it 

contains, and partly from the presence 
V \ j y ill, brown respiratory pig- 

\ \y / 1 / I/// ments in the tissue of the skin itself. 

Cladocera the cuticle of the 
^ carapace is cast at eveiy ecdysis, with 

that of other parts of the body ; but in 
lliocryptus and a few others it remains 
after each moult, giving the carapace 
an appearance of “lines of growth,” 
many limnadiidae. 

K segmentation of the body 

/ behind the head is obscure, but we 

f /f m f P rp caB generally recognise (1) a thorax, of 

I ' many segments as there are pairs of 

limbs; (2) an abdomen of three seg- 
ments ; and (3) a telson. 

% The thoracic limbs of the Calypto- 

^ /r, , mera are flattened, and resemble those 

¥vi.ll.—Sidacrgiteihna,mtiti, „ n , 

x27. Oiford. A.r. Elon- of the Phyllopoda ; as a type we may 

p,w Art Antenna; iK«, examine the third thoracic limb of 

jpaired element of doraal , . 

ojxan; ACbi, median element Stmocephalus (big. 12, C), in which 

I'SSUTvia deto^ ’ gnathobase 

(Gn) on its inner edge, followed by two 
small endites ; the terminal proceas, or exopodite (Eijo), is a large 
flattened plate, with six long plumose hairs on its edge. The 
outer margin of the axis bears a bract (Br) and an epipodite. 

In as in the other Daphniidae, there are five 

pairs of thoracic limbs, of which the third and fourth are alike ; 
in the female each limb of the first pair consists of a jointed axis, 
with strong biting hairs on the inner border, and a rudimentary 
epipodite (Fig* 12, A), the sm>nd limb being more like the 
third, but with a more prominent gnathobase and a narrower 
exopodite (B), while the limb^ of the fifth pair have the gnatho- 
and the exo|»dite filamentous (D). 
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In the Sididae there are six pairs of thoracic limbs, which are 
nearly alike in the female ; in the Bosminidae there are six pairs, 
the lirst two modified for prehension, the last much reduced. 


Fio. 12. — Tlioracic limbs of female Siimcephalu$ vetulus. A, The first ; B, the second ; 
C, the third ; B, the fifth. iJr, Bract ; JSp, epipodite ; iSx, exopodite ; 
gnathobase. 

In the male, the first thoracic limb is usually provided with 
a long sensory process and a prehensible hook (Figs, 11, 19). 

In the Gymnomera the limbs are cylindrical, jointed rods. 
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with a gnathobase on the inner side in the Polyphemidae, 
but not in Leptodora. The number varies from four to six 
pairs. 

The abdomen bears no appendages. The telson is compressed 
in the Calyptomera, and is produced into two flattened plates, 
inm on each side of. the anal opening. The backwardly-directed 
margins of these plates are commonly serrated, and the lower 
corner of each is produced into a curved spine, which carries 
secondary teeth. The number and arrangement of these teeth, 
though often extremely variable in the same s]5ecies, are used 
extensively as specific characters. Above the anus the telson 
commonly l)ears two long plumose hairs, which are directed 
backwards. 

In the Gyrnnomera the telson is not bilaterally compressed. 



Fw. lZ,‘--'Bythoir€ph€» ctderntriimih female, x 20, North Wales, from a specimen foumi 

hy A. n. Darhmhire. (7«r, carapace. 

and it may produced into a long spine, dorsal to the anus (e.g. 

J^pikoirephes, Fig. 13). 

The aJimentary canal is extremely simple. The labrum is 
lurgi}, and forms a chamber above the mouth, into which 
fiHHl m driven by the limbs, as in the rhyllopoda, food being 
taken while tiie animal swims or lies on its back. The 
CH^Hopluigus runs vertically to join a small stomach, which bends 
sharply htekwards and passes gradually into an intestine. In 
the last segment of the alxlomen the intestine joins a short, 
thin-walled nvtum, j»rovided with radial muscles, by means of 
which it can dilated. The dilatation of the rectum leads to 
an iiilialation of water througli the anus, which may jiossibly 
siuve as a means of respiration. In the Daphniiduc and 
Bofiminidae them are two farwwdly-directcd digestive glands 
which o|am into the stomach, and in Evrpeerhm there is a large 
mmmu at the Junction of t!m rec'tum with the intestine, lie 

25830 
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intestine is usually straight, but in Lynceidae and in some 
Lyiicodaplimidae it is coiled (e.g. Peracantha, Fig. 14). 

In Leptodom the alimentary canal is altogether remarkable ; 
the oesophagus is a long and very narrow tube, which runs back 
through the wliole length of the thorax and joins the mid-gut in 
the third abdominal segment. The mid-gut is not diferentiated 
into stomach and intestine ; it has no diverticula of any kind, 
and runs straight backwards to join the short rectum a little in 
front of the anus. 

The heart is always short, and never has more than a single 
pair of lateral openings ; it is longest in the Sididae, which show* 
some approximation to the Phyllopods in this, as in the 
slight degree of difference be- 
tween their anterior and 
posterior thoracic limbs. The 
pericardium lies in the one or 
two anterior thoracic segments, 
dorsal to the gut. From the 
heart the blood runs forwards 
to the dorsal part of tlie head, 
and passes backwards ])y three 
main channels, one entering each 
side of the carapace, while the 
third runs down the body, 
beneath the alimentary canal 
to dilate into a large sinus round the rectum. This ventral 
blood-channel gives a branch to each limb, which forms a con- 
siderable dilatation in the epipodite, the blood from the liml) 
returning to the pericardium a lateral sinus. From the 
rectum a large sinus runs forwards to the pericardium abuig 
the dorsal wall of the body. The blood w*hich enters each half 
of tlie carapace is collected in a median vessel and returned 
tlirough this to the pericardium. 

Those spaces betw^een the viscera which are not filled with 
blood are occupied by a peculiar connective tissue, consisting of 
rounded or polyhedral cells, charged with drops of a fatty material 
which is often brightly coloured* 

The reproductiye organs are interesting because of the 
peculiar phenomena connected with the nutrition of the tw*o 
kinds of eggs. The ovaries or testes are epithelial sacs, one on 



Fkj. 14 . — Peramntha fi'iuale, 


X 100. Oxford. 
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each side of the body, each continuous with a duct which opens 
to the exterior ]>ehmd the last thoracic limb. In the female, 
the opening is dorsal (Fig. 10), in the male it is ventral 
(Fig. 11). The external opening is usually simple; but in the 
male there is sometimes a penis-like process, on which the vas 
deferens opens (Daphmlla), 

The eggs are of two kinds, the so-called summer-eggs,’' with 
relatively little yolk, which develop rapidly without fertilisation. 




and the so-called winter-eggs,” containing much yolk, which 
require to he fertilised and then develop slowly. 

At one end of the ovary, generally that nearest to the 
oviduct, there is a mass of protoplasm, containing nuclei which 
actively divide; this is the germarium (Fig. 15, A, B, C). As 
a result of proliferation in the germarium, nucleated masses are 
thrown off into the cavity of the ovary ; each such mass con- 
tains four nuclei, and its protoplasm soon becomes divided into 
four portions, one round each nucleus, so that four cells are 
produced. In the simpler ovaries, such as that of Leptodora 
(Fig. 15, A), these sets of four cells are arranged in a linear 
mxim within the txxhe of ovarian epithelium ; in other cases, as 
in Daphnia, the arrangement is more irregular. In the normal 
development of parthenogenetic eggs, one cell out of each set of 
four l)ecomeB an ovum, the other three feeding it with yolk and 
then dying. Weisinann^ has shown that the ovum is always 
formed from the third cell of each set, counting from the 
germarial end, bo that in the ovary of Leptodora drawn in Fig. 
15, A, the ova will l)e formed from the cells marked E^, E^, Eg, 
At cerkdu times, one or two sets of germinal cells fail to produce 
ova ; the epithelial wall of the ovary thickens round these cells, 
so that they become incompletely separated from the rest in a 
so-mlM ‘'^nutrient chamber” (Fig. 16, B, N.U). Germ-cells 
enclosed in a nutrient chamber degenerate and are ultimately 
devoured by the ovarian epithelium. The significance of these 
nutrient chambers is unknown. 

The production of a winter-egg is a more complicated procesa 
The epithelium of the ovarian tube swells up, so that the lumen 
is nearly obliterated, and several sets of four germ-cells pass from 
the germarium to lie among the swollen epithelial cell& All 
thiM groups of gerimcells, except one, disintegrate and are 

* wim* Zodl. xriv,, 1$74, ]p. 1. 
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Fig. 15- — A, Ovary of a parthenogenetio Leptmim'a hyalina; B, ba«t‘ of anothw ovary 
of tlie same species, showing a so-called “ nutrient chamber ; C, ovary of a female 
Dapknia, showing the formation of a winter-egg. Aj-A’jj, Parthenogenetic egg ; 
A>, ovarian epithelium ; fr, germariuni ; iY C, nutrient ehaiuber ; 0. £), oviduct ; IF, 
winter-egg ; 1, 2, 4, the other three cells of the smwe group ; U, III, two other 
groups of germ-cells. 
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devoured by the ovarian epithelium, one cell of the remaining 
group enlarging to form a winter-egg, fed during its growth not 
only by the three cells of its own set but also by the epithelial 
cells of the ovarian tube, which have devoured the germ-cells of 
other seta An ovary never contains more than a single winter- 
egg at the same time, the number of germ -cells which are 
devoured during its formation varying in the different species ; 
the Daphnia drawn in Fig. 15, C, has produced three groups of 


Pki. of a ]>arthenog«netic Moim rectirostris^ x 45, the brood-poucb bemg 

emptied mu\ the Hide of the carapace removed, showing the dome of thickened 
epitheliwm on the thorax, by which nutrient material is thrown into the brood- 
|ioueh, and the ridge which fits against the carapace in the natural condition so as 

close . the brtxHi-pouch. 


of which two (II, III), will die, while the coll W 
from the remaining group will develop into an ovum ; in Moina, 
Weismann finds that m many as a dozen cell-groups may be 
thrtfwn into tlie ovary before the production of a winter-egg, so 
that only one out of forty-eight gem-cells survives as an ovum. 

■■■ The suinmer-eggs are always carried _ until they are ' hatched 
>y tlie parthenogenetic female which produces them. The: 

is the space t^tween the dorsal wall of the tliorax 
md the cara|.)ace. This space is always more or less perfectly 
el«3d at tlie sides by the pressure of the carapace against the, 
lK>dy, and behind by vascular processes from the abdominal 
segments (Figs. 10, 16, etc.)* The presence of a large blood-sinus 
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beneath the dorsal wall of the thorax and in the middle line , of 
the carapace suggests the possibility that some special nutrient ' 
substances may pass from the body of the parent into the brood - 
chamber, and in some species the thoracic ectoderm is specially 
modified as a placenta. In Moim (Fig. 16) the dorsal wall 
of the thorax is produced into’ a dome, covered by a columnar 
ectoderm, which contains a dilatation of the dorsal hlood-sinus ; 
and ill this form it has been shown that the fluid in the brood- 
pouch contains dissolved proteids. Associated with the apparatus 
for' supplying the brood- 
pouch with ■ nutriment 
is a special apparatus 
for closing' it, in the 
form of a raised ridge, 
which projects from the 
back and sides of the 
thorax and fits into a 
groove of the carapace. 

A somewhat similar 
nutrient apparatus exists 
in the Polyphemidae, 
where the edges of the 
small carapace are fused 
with the thorax, so that 
the brood pouch is completely closed, and the young can only 
escape when the parent casts her cuticle. In some genera of 
this family (e.g. Evadne) the young remain in the parental brood- 
pouch until they are themselves mature, so that when they are 
set free they may already bear^parthenogenetic embryos in their 
own brood-pouches. 

The winter-eggs are fertilised in the same part of the cara- 
pace of the female in which the parthenogenetic eggs develop, 
but after fertilisation they are thrown off from the body of the 
mother, either with or without a protective envelope formed 
from the cuticle of the carapace. The eggs of Sida are sur- 
rounded by a thin layer of a sticky substance, and when cast 
out of the maternal carapace they adhere to foreign objects, such 
as water-weeds; those of Polyphemus have a thick, gelatinous 
coat; in Leptodora and Bythotrephes the egg secretes a two- 
layered chitinous shell. In these forms the cuticle of the 



Fig, 17.— 'i/bim reeiirostns^ 9, x 40, showing the 
ephippial thickening of the carapace which pre- 
cedes the laying of a winter-egg, 
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parent is not used a protection for the winter-eggs, 'although 
it is generally, if not invariably, thrown off when the eggs are 
laid. In the Lynceidae the cuticle is moulted in such a way 
that the winter-eggs remain within it, at least for a time ; the 
cuticle is occasionally modified before it is thrown off ; thus in 
Camptocercus macrurm the cuticle of the carapace, in the 
region of the brood - pouch, becomes thickened and darkly 
coloured, forming a fairly strong case round the eggs. The 
modification of the cuticle round the brood-pouch is much more 
pronounced in the Daphniidae, where it leads to the formation of 
a saddle-shaped cuticular box, the “ ephippium,'' in which the 
wiiiter-eggs are enclosed. The ripening of a winter-egg in the 
ovary of a Daphnia is accompanied by a great thickening of 
the cutkde of the carapace (c/. Fig. 18), so that a strong case is 

formed in the position of 
the brood- pouch. The 

winter-eggs are laid be- 
tween the two valves of 
this case, and shortly 
afterwards the parent 
moults. The eggs are 
retained within the 
ephippium, from which the rest of the cuticle breaks away (Fig. 
18), After separation, the ephippium, which contains a single 
egg {Molna TeciirostriB) or usually two {Daphnia, etc.), either 
sinks to the bottom, as in Moim, or iioats. 

The winter -eggs usually go through the early stages of 
augmentation within a short time after they are laid, but after 
this a longer or shorter period of quiescence occurs, during 
which the eggs may be dried or frozen without injury. The: 
sides and floor of a dried-up pond are often crowded with: 
ephippia, containing winter -eggs which develop quickly when 
replaced in water; and the resting-stage of winter-eggs pro- 
duced in aquaria can often be materially shortened by drying 
the ephippia which contain them, though such desiccation 
does not apimar to be necessary for development Under 
normal conditions large numbers of winter « eggs remain 
quiescent through the winter and hatch in the following 
spring. 

The individual developed from a sexually fertilised winter- 



FUJ. IB. — Newly ‘Cast ephippium of Daphnia, 
contaiuing two winter-eggs. 
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egg is invariably a parthenogenetic female : the characters of the 
succeeding generations differ in different cases. 

In a few forms; of which ifoma is the best known, the 
parthenogenetio female, produced from .a winter-egg, may give 
rise to. males, to sexual females, and to ' parthenogenetio females; 
so that the cycle of formS: which intervene between one winter- 
egg and the next is short. ' A sexual female produces one' or ■ 
two winter- eggs, and if these are fertilised they are enclosed 
in an ephippium and cast off ; if, however, the eggs when ripe 
are not fertilised, they atrophy, and the female produces partheno- 
genetic eggs, being thenceforward incapable of forming sexual 
" winter ” eggs. An accidental absence of males may thus lead 
to the occurrence of parthenogenesis in the whole of the second 
generation. The regular production of sexual individuals in the 
second generation from the winter-egg appears to depend on a 
variety of circumstances not yet understood. Mr. G. H, 
Grosvenor tells me that Moina from the neighbourhood of 
Oxford may give rise to several successive generations of 
parthenogenetic individuals, when grown in small aquaria. 

In the greater number of Daphniidae, the parthenogenetic 
female, produced from a winter - egg, gives rise O'nly to 
parthenogenetic forms, and it is not until after half a dozen 
parthenogenetic generations have been produced that a few sexual 
forms appear, mixed with the others. Such sexual forms are fairly 
common in April or May in this country; they produce 
'' winter eggs and then die, 'the generations which succeed them 
through the summer being entirely parthenogenetic. In late 
autumn sexual individuals are again produced, giving rise to a 
plentiful crop of winter-eggs, but many parthenogenetic females 
are still found, and some of these appear to live and to re- 
produce through the winter. 

In Sida, in the Polyphemidae and Leptodoridae, and in most 
of the Lynceidae, sexual individuals are produced only once in 
every year, while in a few forms which inhabit great lakes the 
sexual condition occurs so rarely that it is still unknown. 

Weismann ^ has pointed out that the sexual forms, with their 
property of producing eggs which can endure desiccation, recur 
most frequently in species such as Moina, which inhabit small 
pools liable- to be dried up at frequent intervals, while the 
^ Zeitschr* wiss. Zool. xxvii., xxxiii., 1876, 1879. 
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species which produce sexual fonns .only .once' a year, , are all 
inhabitants either of great lakes which, are never, dry, or of the sea. 
Many suggestions' have been' made as., to, the 'environmental 
stimulus which induces the production of .sexual individuals, but 
nothing is definitely known upon the subject. 

We have said that even in those generations which contain 
sexual males and females there are always some parthenogenetic 
individuals; there is ■■ therefore' nothing in the behaviour of 
Daphniidae, either under natural conditions or when observed in 
aquaria, tq. suggest that there is any natural or necessary limit 
to the number of ' generations which may be parthenogenetically 
produced. 

The parthenogenetic Daphniidae are extremely sensitive to 
ciuwiges ill their surroundings ; small variations in the character 
and amount of substances dissolved in the water are often 
followed by changes in the length of the posterior spine, in the 
shape and size of crests on the head, and in other characters 
affecting the appearance of the creatures, so tliat the deter- 
mination of sj>eeies is often a matter of great difficulty. It is 
remarkable that the green light which has passed through tlie 
leaves of watitu’-plants appears to have a prejudicial effect upon 
some 8j>eei6S. Warren has shown that Daphnia magm repro- 
duces more slowly when exposed to green light, and that in- 
dividuals grown in this way are more readily susceptible to 
injury from the presence of small quantities of salt (sodium 
chloride) in tlie water fciian individuals which have been exposed 
to white light. 

The majority of the Cladoeera belong to the floating fauna 
of the fresh waters and seas ; a few are littoral in their habits, 
clinging to water-weeds near the shore, a very few live near the 
bottom at considerable depths, but the majority belong to that 
floating fauna to which Haeckel gave the name of plankton.*' 
The Crus'tacea are an important element in the plankton, 
whether in fresh waters or in tlie am, the two great groups 
which contribute most largely to it teing the Cladoeera and tlie 
Copepoda. For this reason it will be more convenient to discuss 
the habits and distribution of individual Cladoeera and Copepoda 
together in a chapter speeiidly devoted to the characters of pelagic 
faunas {cf* Chap. \IL). Wa will only add to the present chapter 
a table of the families with a diagn«is of the British genera* 
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•SiiiBiEary of Characters of the British Geiiera.V - 

Tribe I. Calyptomera, Sars.-— The post-cephalic portion of the body 
enveloped in a free fold or carapace. 

■ : A. Six pairs of thoracic feet, the first pair not prehensile (Ctenopoda). 

: V Jam. '!» Sididae: second antennae .biramous * in both sexes. ■: Bida^ 
Straus (Fig/ 11) : second antenna with three joints in the dorsal 
ramus, two in the ventral; the rostrum large, the teeth on the 
' telson many. Straus : second antenna with two Joints in 

the dorsal ramus, three in the ventral, the proximal joint of the dorsal 
ramus provided with a setose appendaga Daphnella, Bm'd : second 
antenna with the joints as in Latona^ but -with no setose appendage. 
.Tam. 2. Holopediidae : second antennae not biramous in the lemale' ; a 
rudimentary secood ramus in the male, HolopediurUy Zaddach. 

B. Four to five or six pairs of thoracic feet, the anterior pair prehensile 

: „ (Anomopoda). : 

A. Ventral ramus of second antenna with three joints, the dorsal 
mmus with four. ■ 

Pam. 3. BaplmiMae: five pairs of thoracic feet, with a gap between 
the fourth and fifth pairs. The stomach with two forwardly -directed 
diverticula. 

i. First antennae of female short. 

a A median dorsal spine on posterior margin of cara]>ace. 
Daphnia^ 0. F. Muller (Fig. 19) : first antennae of female 
not mobile. The head separated from the thorax only by 


Fro. 19. — Daphnia 
obkisa^ male, x 
about 50. Oxford. 

,.^1.1, First an- 
temia; Th,l, first 
thoracic append- 
age. 


I 

a slight constriction or not at all Cuticle with a quadrate 
rliomboid pattern. Ceriodaphnia, Dana : first antennae of 

^ Consult Lilljeborg, N'ov. Acta liaj, Boc* UpsaUniis, 1901 ; Scourfieid, J. 
Qmkett Micr, Club, 190d-4. 
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female mobile. The head separated by a deep depreasioii 
from the thorax. ^ Cuticle with a polygonal pattern. 

A pair of ventral spines on posterior margin of ^ carapace. 
Scaplwleheris^ Schoedler (Fig. 20). 


y No spine on posterior margin of carapace. SimocepJialus^ 
Schoedler (Fig,. 10, p, 39) : the cuticle with a pattern of 
parallel branching ridges. 


Fig. 20. — Smphole- 
heris mucrcmata, 
female, x 25. 
Oxford. 


Fig. 21 , — Moim reUifmtriSf female, x 24. Oxford. 


il First antennae of fenmle long, mobila Moina^ Baird (Figs. 
16, 17, 21) ; median eye absent. Posterior margin of carapace 
without a spine. 


Fm. «p., femul©, n about 

80. Lake Couttaace. 


Fig. M,^A€ropRm$ Immephidm, 
^ . X about 35. .. .Oxford. 
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fam. 4. Bosisdmidae: feet equidistant, five or six pairs; tfie first 
antennae of the female immobile, with sense-hairs arranged in rings, 
not forming an apical tuft. The intestine uncoiled ; no caeca. 
Bominay Baird (Fig. 22). 

Fam. 5. Lyncodaplniiidae : four, five, or six pairs of equidistant thoracic 
limbs; the first two pairs prehensile. First antennae of female 
mobile, with apical sense-hairs. Intestine coiled or straight. 

i. Four pairs of thoracic limbs. Lathonura, Lilljeborg. 

ii Five paira of thoracic limbs. 

a. The four-jointed ramus of the second antenna with four 
swimming hairs. Macrothrix, Baird : the first antennae 
of the female flattened, curved. The intestine simple, 
straight. Strehlocerus^ Sam : first antennae of the female 
very little flattened, curved backwards and outwards. The 
intestine coiled, the stomach with two forwardly-directed 
caeca. 

5. The four-jointed ramus of the second antenna with only 
three swimming hairs. Drepanothrix^ Sars. 

iii. Six pairs of thoracic limbs ; the labnim provided with an 
appendaga Acantholeheris^ Lilljeborg : appendage of labruin 
long, pointed, and setose. Intestine without caecum. 
Ilyocryptus, Sars : appendage of the labruni short, tnincated. 
Intestine with a caecum. 

B. Both rami of second antenna three-jointed. 

Fam. 6. Lynceidae ^ : five or six equidistant pairs of thoracic feet. 
Intestine coiled, 

i Six pairs of thoracic limbs. Head and thorax separated by a 
deep depression. Intestine with one caecum, stomach with 
two. Female carries many summer - eggs. Eurycercm^ 
Baird. 

ii. Five pairs of thoracic limbs. Head and thorax separated by a 
slight groove or not at all. Anterior digestive caeca absent. 
Female carries only one or tw^o summer-eggs. 

A. Body elongate, oval. 

a. Head carinate, the eye far from the anterior cephalic margin, 
Camptocercus, Baird : body laterally compressed. Second 
antennae with seven swimming hairs. Telson more than half 
as long as the shell Acroperus, Baird (Fig. 23) : body 
compressed. Second antennae with eight swimming hairs, of 
which one is very small Telson less than half as long as 
the shell 

5. Head not carinate, the eye near the anterior cephalic margin. 
Alonopds, Sars : terminal claws of telson with three accessory 
teeth. Alma, Baird : terminal claws of telson with one 
accessory tooth (includes sub-genera Leydigta, Alona, Harpo- 
rhynchus, Graptoleheris), Feracantha, Baird (Fig. 1 4) : terminal 


^ More properly Cliydoiida 0 ,but the universally known name Lynceidae is con- 
venient. 
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claws of telson with tm accessory teeth (includes sub-genera 
Alonella^ FleuromSf FeroLcantha). 

B, Body small, spheroidal ; the head depressed. Ghydonis, 
Le^h : compound eye present* Mmopdlm^ Sars : 

compound eye absent. 

Tril)e II. Otmnomera, Sars. — The carapace forms a closed brood-pouch, 
which does not cover the body ; all the thoracic limbs prehensile. 

,r«a. 7s Folyphomida® : four pairs of thoracic limbs, provided with a' 
gnathobase. 

, Fresh-water genem. — Folyphemus, Miiller, with no rudimentary 
exites on irst three thoracic limla Bythotr&phm^ Leydig (Fig. 
13), with no trace of processes on the outer sides of the limbs. 

' Marine g&mm^—EmdnSf Loven, the head not separated by a 
constriction from the thorax. Fodon^ Lov4n, with deep 
cervical constriction. 



Fig. 2i.---leptodhra hycUina, x 6. luake Bassenthwaite. A. 1, First antenna ; 

Oar, campace j I, VI, first and sixth thoracic appendages, 

Pim. B* IiilHJodoridlte : . six pairs of thoracic limbs, with no gnathobase. 
Only genus, Leptodora, Lilljeborg (Fig. 24), from fresh water. 

JVote-— For extra -Furop^n Cladocera consult Daday, « Microskopische 
Stowassertiere aus Patagonlen und Chili,” Termk F4keUh^ xxv., 1902, p. 
201 ; for Paraguay, BiUioihem Zmlogka^ Heft 44 ; for Ceylon, TermSs F^meteh, 
xx4 1808; and for Australia^ Sara, Christianw Vidm$k. Forhand. 1885, 
No. 8, and 1888, No. 1 ; and Arck /. Matk og Naturmd, xviiL 1896* No. 
3, and xix., 1897, No. L— G, W. S. 
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CRUSTACEA {CONTINUED): COPEPODA 

Order II. Copepoda. 

The Copepods are small Crustacea, composed typically of about 
sixteen segments, in which the biramous type of limb pre- 
dominates. They are devoid of a carapace. Development 
proceeds gradually by the addition posteriorly of segments to a 
Nauplius larval form. Paired compound eyes are absent, except 
in Branchiura, the adult retaining the simple eye of the 
Nauplius. 

In a typical Copepod, such as Calams liyferloreus (Fig. 25), 
we can distinguish the following segments with their appen- 
dages : . a cephalothorax, carrying a pair of uniramous fimt an- 
tennae {P^ Ant) ; a pair of biramous secohd antennae {^'^Ant) ; 
mandibles (ifrf.) with biting gnathobases and a palp, and a pair 
of foliaceous first maxillae {Mx}), Two pairs of appendages 
follow, which were looked upon as the two branches of the 
second maxillae, but it is now certain that they represent 
two pairs of appendages, which may be called second maxillae 
{Mx?), and maxillipedes {Mxp) respectively. Behind these are 
five pairs of biramous swimming feet, the first pair {Th}) 
attached to the cephalothorax, the succeeding four pairs to four 
distinct thoracic somites. Behind the thorax is a clearly 
delimited abdomen composed of five segments, the first of which 
{Ahd}) carries the genital opening, and the last a caudal fiirca. 

The Copepods exhibit a great variety of structure, and 
their classification is attended with great difficulties. Claus ^ 
based his attempt at a natural classification on the character of 

^ Qrmdzuge der Zoologie, 4. Aufl. 1880, 548. 
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fclie mouth And its appendages, dividing the' free-living and 
semi-parasitic forms as Gnathostomata irom the true parasites or 


2^AnL, 


j ftT abdommal segment ; M Ant 

; Mx\ Jr#,.lst and 2nd maxillae ; 
maxliliptde , W, Isfc thoracic appendage. (After Gieshrechi) 

Siphonostomata. This division, although convenient, breaks 
down in many plam, and it is clear that the parasitic mode of 
life lias been acquired more than once in the history of Oopepod 
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evolutioa/while the free-living groups do not constitute a natural 
assemblage. 

Giesbreclit has more recently ^ founded a classification of the 
free-living pelagic Copepods upon the segmentation of the 
body and certain secondary sexual characters, and he has hinted ^ 
that this scheme of classification applies to the semi-parasitic 
and parasitic forms. Although much detail remains to be 
worked out and the position of some families is doubtful, 
Giesbrecht's scheme is the most satisfactory that has hitherto 
been suggested, and will be adopted in this chapter. 

The peculiarity in structure of the Argulidae, a small group of 
ectoparasites on fresh water fish, necessitates their separation 
from the rest of the Copepods (Eucopepoda) as a separate Branch, 
Branchiura. 

BEANCH L EUCOPEPODA. 

Sub-Order 1. 63 rmnoplea. 

The division between the front and hind part of the body 
fiills immediately in front of the genital openings and behind 
the fifth thoracic feet. The latter in the male are modified into 
an asymmetrical copulatory organ. 

TRIBE I. AMPHASCANDRIA. 

The first antennae of the male are symmetrical, with highly- 
developed sensory hairs. 

Fam. Oalanidae. — The Calanidae are exclusively marine 
Crustacea, and form a common feature of the pelagic plankton 
in all parts of the world. Some species of the genus Calamis 
often occur in vast shoals, making the sea appear blood-red, and 
they furnish a most important article of fish food. These 
swarms appear to consist chiefly of females, the males being 
taken rarely, and only at certain seasons of the year. Some of 
the Calanidae are animals of delicate and curious form, owing 
to the development of plumed iridescent hairs from various parts 
of their body, which may often exhibit a marked asymmetry, as 

^ Fauna and Flora G. v, Mapelf Monograph 19, 1892. 

2 Ibid. Monograph 25, 1899. 
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ill the species figure<i, Calocalanm (^ig, % 

Medi terra, nean. 

Sars makes a curious observation V with . regard , to the 
distribution of certain Calanidae. He reports that along the whole 

route of the :‘* Frani/' 
species such mGalan%s 
hfperioreus and Uuek- 
aeta norwegica ; were" 
taken at the surface, 
which, in the Nor- 
■ wegian fjords, only 
occur at' depths of over 
100 fathoms. ' ' 'He' 
suggests that the Nor- 
wegian individuals,' 
instead of migrating 
northwards as " the' ■ 
.warmer climate super- 
vened, ' have sought 
boreal conditions of 
temperature by sinking 
, into the deeper waters. ■ 

'■ TEIBE' II. ■' 


FW. 20.- 


/HETEEAETHRAN^,, , 
' DRIA. ■ 

' The, .first antennae 
of the male are asym- 
uBually the right,, being used as a clasping 


-(Mmaianm jdumuiomts^ x 15. 
f After Gia«bricht) 


metrical, one, 
organ. 

The males of the Centropagidae, Candacidae and Pontellidae, 
besides poasesaing the asymmetrically modified thoracic limbs of 
the fifth pair also exhibit a modification of one of the first 
antennae, v?hich is generally thickened in the middle, and has 
a peculiar joint in it, or geniculation, which enables it to be 
flexed and so used as a clasping organ for holding the female. 

Fam. l.—0«i»troi)agid[ae. —-These Copepods are very common 
in the pelagic plankton, and some of the species vie with the 

* JVvrtMfte Ifyrik ftetor Etf,. Set JStmlU, toI. i. p»rt v., 1900. 
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Calanidae in plumed ornaments, e.g. Augaptilus Jiligerus, figured 
by Giesbrecht in Ms monograph. The use of these ornaments, 
which are possessed by so many pelagic Copepods, is entirely 
obscure.^ Certain of the Centropagidae live in fresh water. Thus 
Diaptomus is an exclusively 4resh-water genus, and forms a most 
important constituent of lake - plankton ; various species of 
HeUrocope occur in the great continental lakes, and certain 
Eurytemora go up the estuaries of rivers into brackish water. 

An excellent work on the fresh-water Copepods of Germany 
has been written by Schnieil,^ who gives analytical tables for 
distinguishing various genera and species. The three fresh-water 
families are the Centropagidae, Cyclopidae, and Harpacticidae 
(see p. 62). The Centropagidae may be sharply distinguished 
from the other fresh-water families by the following characters : — 
The .cephalothorax is distinctly separated from the abdomen ; the 
first antennae are long and composed of 24-25 segments, in the 
male only a single antenna (generally the right) being geniculated 
and used as a clasping organ. The fifth pair of limbs are not 
rudimentary ; a heart is present, and only one egg-sac is found 
in the female. The second antennae are distinctly biramous. 

Diaptomus . — The furcal processes are short, at most three times as 
long as broad ; eiidopodite of the first swimming appendage 
2-jointed, endopodites of succeeding legs 3 -jointed. 

Heterocope . — The furcal processes are short, at most twice as long as 
broad ; endopodites of all swimming legs 1 -jointed. 

Eurytemom , — The furcal processes are long, at least three and a half 
times as long as broad ; the endopodite of the first pair of legs 
1 -jointed, those of the other pairs 2-jointed. 

It has been known for a long time that some of the 
marine Copepods are phosphorescent, and, indeed, owing to 
their numbers in the plankton, contribute very largely to 
bring about that liquid illumination which will always excite 
the admiration of seafarers. In northern seas the chief 
phosphorescent Copepods belong to Metridia, a genus of the 
Centropagidae; But in tlie Bay of Naples Giesbrecht® states 
that the phosphorescent species are the following Centropagids : 
PleuTomma ahdominale and P. gTacile^ ZmckdTtia fimicornu and 

* ^ They may assist the animal by retarding its sinking. Cf. Chun, Aus den 
Tiefen des Weltmeeres,’'*1905. 

® Schmeil, Bibliotheca Boologica, Hefte 11, 15, and 21. 

^ Giesbrecht, Mitth, Zool. Neap, xi., 1896, P* 
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Jfderochmta papilliffera; Omaea conifer a is also .phosphorescent. 
It is often stated that Sapphirina (p. 69) is phosphorescent, but 
its wonderful iridescent blue colour is purely due to interferenee 

colours, and has nothing to do with 
phosphorescence. . Giesbrecht has 
1 observed that the phosphorescence 
. j : is due to a substance secreted in 
W special skin-glands, which is jerked 
■ ^ into the water, and on coming into 
■ 4 , ' . contact with it emits a. phosphor- 

■ -oscent glow. This substance can be 
dried up completely in a desiccated 
specimen and yet preserve its phos- 
■ ® phorescent properties, the essential 

condition for the actual emission of 
■ ■ light being contact , wdth water. ' 
Similarly, specimens preserved in 
: ■ glycerine for a long period will 

k phosphoresce when compressed in 

‘ distilled water. From this last 

■ experiment Giesbrecht concludes 

phosphorescence can hardly 
be due to an oxidation process, but 
the nature of the chemical reaction 
remains obscure. 

Famu 2. Candaddae. — This 
family comprises the single genus 
K|y Gandace, with numerous species 

pi distributed in the plankton of all 

H seas. Some species, e.g. Cl peetimtM, 

Brady, have a practically world- 
J m wide distribution, this species being 

recorded from the Shetlands and 
imiP Philippines. 

' Fam. 3; PoateEidae— This is 

^ comprising 

»*«•) widely distributed species' found 

in the marine plankton. Anomalo- 
c€m ftaikrioni (Fig. 27) is one of the commonest elements 
in the plankton of the Nortti Sea. 
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Sub-Order 2. Fodoplea. 

The boundary between the fore and hind part of the body falls 
in front of the fifth thoracic segment. The appendages of the 
fifth thoracic pair in the male are never modified as copulatory 
organs. 

TEIBE I. AMPHARTHRANDEIA. 

The first antennae in the male differ greatly from those in 
the female, being often geniculated and acting as prehensile organs. 


Fus. 28. — Euterpe acutifrons, ^ ^ Fig. 2&. — First antomia of 

X 70. Ahdd, 1st abdominal Euterpe acut’ifrons^ 6. 

segment; Th.5^ 5tli thoracic (After Giesbrecht.) 

segment. (After Giesbreclit.) 

Fams. 1-2. Gyclopidae and Harpacticidae, and other 
allied fcimilies, are purely free-living forms ; they are not usually 
pelagic in habit, but prefer creeping among algae in the littoral 
zone or on the sea-bottom, or especially in tidal pools. Some 
genera- are, nevertheless, pelagic ; e.g. Oithona among Gyclopidae ; 
Setella, Clytemnestm, and Aegisthus among Harpacticidae. 

The sketch (Fig. 28) of Euterpe acutifronB<i, a species widely 
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distribiifeed itt the Mediterranean and^ iiortlierii seas/:exhibits the 
structure of a typiml Harpacticid, while -Fig. 29, shows the, form' 
of the first aiitemia ill the male. ' 

Sewral fresh-water representatives of these' free-living, families 
occur. The geims Cyclops (Ojclopidae) is exclusively fresh-wat'er, 
while many Harpacticidae go up ,iato brackish waters : for 
example on the Norfolk, Broads, Mr. Robert G'uriiey has taken 
Tmihidim hrevieornis, Muller, ' and- 11 liUomlis, Poppe; OpMo- 
mmptus hrepipes, Sars; Afesochra liilJe'borg% Boeok; Zmphonie 
liiioraie, T, and A. Scott; L, mohammed, Blanchard and 
Richard; md JMciylopm tishoides, Clms: 

Schmeil ^ gives the following scheme 'for ' identifying ' the 
fresh-water Cyclopidae and Harpacticidae ,, ,(see '■ diagnosis ,'of 
Centropagidae on. p. 59) ; 

Fam. 1« Oyclopidaa — Thedephalothorax is clearly separated 
from the abdomen. The first antennae of the female when bent 
kick do not stretch beyond the cephalothorax ; in the male both 
of them are clasping organs. The second antennae are without 
an exopodite. The fifth pair of limbs are rudimentary, there is 
no heart, and the female carries two egg-mics. 

Gyclopi * — -Nmiaeroiis species, split up according to segmentation of 
rudimentary fifth pair of le|^, number of joints in antennae, etc. 

Fam. 2. Harpacticidae.— -The . cephalothorax is not dearly 
seimrated from the abdomen. -The first antennae 'are short in 
both sexes, botli being clasping organs in the male. The second 
antennae have a rudimentary exopodite. The fifth pair of limbs 
are rudimentary and plate-shaped; a heart is absent, and the 
egg-saxjB of the female may be one or two in number. 

1. Ophwmmptm (Momria ). — Body worm-shaped ; first anlenilae of 

female 7 -jointed, rostrum forming a broad plate. 

2. Body not worm-shaped ; first antennae of female S-jointed, rostrum 

short and sharp. 

(u) Endopodto of all thoracic limbs 3 -jointed. The first 
antennae in female distinctly bent after the second joint, 
ifitocra. 

(5) Eficlopodite of at least the fourth limb -jointed ; first 
antennae in female not bent Oantfmcmnptm. 

I, Mciimmm, — Body ai in S, but first antennae are very short, and 
the maxilMpede does not carry a terminal hooka! seta as in 1 and 2. 
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Fam. 3 . Peltiidae.^- — This is au interesting family, allied to 
the Harpacticidae, and includes species with flattened bodies 
somewhat resembling Isopo^s, and a similar habit of roiling 
themselves up into balls. No parasitic forms are known, though 
Sunarisies paguri on the French and Scottish coasts is said to 
live commensally with hermit-crabs. 

We have now enumerated the chief families of free-living 
Copepods; the rest are either true parasites or else spend a part 
of their lives as such. A number of the semiparasitic and 
parasitic Copepods can be placed in the tribe Ampharthraiidria 
owing to the characters of their antennae; but it must be 
remembered that many parasitic forms have given up using 
the antennae as clasping organs ; however, the sexual differences 
in the antennae, and the fact that many of the species which 
have lost the prehensile antennae in the male have near relations 
which j>reserve it, enable us to proceed with some certainty. 
The adoption of this classification necessitates our separating 
many families which superficially may seem to resemble one 
another, e.g, the semiparasitic families Lichomolgidae and Ascidi- 
colidae, and the Dichelestiidae from the other fish-parasites ; it 
also necessitates our treating the presence of a sucking mouth as 
of secondary importance. This characteristic must certainly, how- 
ever, have been acquired more than once in the history of the 
Copepods, for instance in the Asterocheridae and in the fish- 
parasites, while it sometimes happens that genera belonging to 
a typically Siphonostomatous group possess a gnathostome, or 
biting mouth, ejj. Batania among the Asterocheridae. Again, it 
is impossible even if we use the character of the mouth as a 
criterion to place together all the true parasites 011 fishes in one 
natural group, because the Bomolochidae and Chondracanthidae, 
which are otherwise closely similar to the rest of the fish-para- 
sites, possess no siphon. .It seems plain, therefore, that the 
parasitic habit has been acquired several times separately by 
diverging stocks of free-swimming Copepods, and that it has 
resulted in the formation of convergent structurea 

Fam. 4 . MbBStrillidae.® — These are closely related to the 
Haq>acticidae. The members of this curious family are parasitic 
during larval life and actively free-swimming when adult. There 

^ Glaus, Copepodenstiidienf Heft, Vienna, 1889. 

^ Malaquln, Arch, Zoot Zxp, (3), ix., 1901, p. 81. 
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are three genera, Momtrilla, Haemocera, and Thamnaleus, The 
l)e8t known typo is Haemocera danae (often described as Monstrilla 
dams). In the adult state (Fig. 30) there are no mouth-parts ; the 
mouth is exceedingly small and leads into a very small stomach, 
which ends blindly, while the whole body contains reserve food- 
material in the form of brown oil-drops. The sole appendages on 

the head are the first an- 
tennae; but on the thorax 
■ \ \ y/ ■ ■ biramous feet are present by 

' J means of which the animal 

Ik v^fy / swim with great rapidity. 

anomalous organisation 
■ ^ receives an explanation from 

remarkable development 
l^hrough , which the larva 
' The larva is liberated 


Fia# danm^ x 40. Side. Fw. ■ Free-swimmmg Kauplms 

view 9 ; B, ventral view <5 . AntJ^ 1st an- larva of Haemocera danae ; A nt,l, 
Unm; e, eye ; m», ovary ; (mi, oviduct ; Si, AntS, lat and 2nd antennae ; e, 

stomacli ; fhJ, 1st tlioracic appendage ; remains of eye ; Md, mandible. 

fhj, Sill thoracic segment ; vd^ vas deferens. (After Malaauin.l 

(After MalftCiniii.l 

from tlie parent as a NaupHus with the structure shown in 
Fig. 31; it does not po88e,8s an alimentary canal. It makes 
its way to a specimen of the Serpulid ■worm, Salmardna dysUri, 
into the epidemiis of which it penetrates by movements of the 
aiitenme, hanging on all the time by means of the hooks on 
Ilia mandiblea From the epidermis it passes through tlie 
mu^les into tlm coelom of the worm, and thence into the 
blood-v«sels, 'usually coming to rest in the ventral blood- 
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vessel. As the Nauplius migrates, apparently by amoeboid 
movements of the whole body, it loses all its appendages, the eye 
degenerates, and the body is reduced to a minute ovoid mass of 







Fia. 32. — Later stages iu the development of Haeuiucam dmae. Abdomen ; 

Anti, AntB, 1st and 2iul antennae ; ch, ehitinous investment ; e, eye ; Met wto* 
derm ; Mn, endoderm ; Mes, mesoderm ; Afe^ en, mesoderm and endoderm ; if, 
rostrum ; St, mouth and stomaeli ; Tk, thoracic appendages. (After Mala<piiii.) 


cells, representing ectoderm and eudo-mesodona, surrounded by a 
ehitinous membrane (Fig. 32, A). Arrived iu the ventral blood- 
vessel it begins to grow, and the first organ loriued i.s a pair ot 
fleshy outgrowths representing the second antennae (Fig. 32, B), 
which act as a nutrient organ intermediary between host and 
VOL. IV ^ 
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imrasite. The adult organs now begin to be differentiated, as 
shown in Fig. 32, C, from the undifferentiated cellular elements of 
the Naiiplius, the future adult organism being enclosed in a 
spiny coat from which it escapea At this stage if occupies a 
large part of its host*s body, lying in the distended ventral blood- 
vessel, and it escapes to the outside world by rupturing the body- 
wall of the worm, leaving behind it the second antennae, which 
have |>erformed their function as a kind of placenta. Malaquin, 
to whom we owe this account, makes the remarkable statement 
that if two or three Monstrillid Nauplii develop together in the 
same host they are always males, if only one it may be either 
male or female. The only parallel to this extraordinary life- 



history is found in the Khizocephala (see pp. 96-99). 

Fam. 5. Asddicolidae.^ — Although the members of this 
family, which live semiparasitically in the branchial sac or the gut 

of Ascidians, betray their Am- 
pharthrandrian nature by the 
y \ sexual differences of their first 
antennae, only two genera, Noto- 
- ' / delphy$ and Agnathaner, possess 
prehensile antennae. Ac- 
cording as the parasitism is more 
or less complete, the buccal 
^ appendages either retain their 

fm. 3S.--SM® nm of p^t m^^sticatory structure or else 

f, X 106 . aMominjil |)ecome reduced to mere organs 

; AMJ^ M loatonoa ; hp, ■ ■ ^ . ■ y 

brood - pouch ; TkJ, ist thoracic of fixation. In Notodelpiys both 

thoracic seg- gexes can swim actively and retain 
normal mouth-parts; they live 
parasitically, or perhaps commensally, in the branchial cavities of 
Simple or Compound Ascidians, feeding on the particles swept 
into the impiratory chamber of the host They leave their host 
at will in search of a new home, and are frequently taken in the 
plankton. 

(Fig. 33), a genus widely distributed in the North 
Saa and Mcditemnean, also inhabiting the brancliial sac of 
ijciiians, is more completely parasitic, and the female cannot 
swim actively. Forms stiff more degraded by a parasitic habit 
art jMiikdm mma (specially abundant in the stomach of 
* Ckaw, fm% Imfl. M&l Mk. vl, 1891 
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Ascidiella scabra at Concarneau), in which the female has lost 
its segmentation, the mouth-parts 8tnd thoracic legs being purely 
prehensile, and various species of Enterocola, parasitic in the 
stomach of Compound Asoidians, in which the female is a mere 
sac incapable of free motion, while the male preserves its swim- 
ming powers and a general Cyclojpa-ioxm (Fig. 34). We 


Pig. 34. — Mhiterocola fidgens, A. Ventral view 
of , X 35 ; B. side view of <J , x lOS, 
AMJy 1st aMominal segment j ATitJf 
1st and 2nd antennae ; c.»i, gland-cells ; w, 
ventral nerve-cord ; ovidncal gland ; <w, ovary ; 
po, vagina ; 2%.i, 1st thoracic appendage ; 

Th.Sf ^th and 5tli thoracic segments. (After 
Canu.) 


Fig. 35 . — Asterocheres violuGeus^ 9 , 
with egg -sacs, x 57. (After 
Giesbrecht) 


have here the first instance’ of the remarkable parallelism between 
the degree of parasitism and the degree of sexual dimorphism, a 
paraUelism which holds with great regularity among the Cope- 
poda, and can be also extended to other classes of parasitic animals. 

Fam. 6. i^erodieridae.^> — These forms retain the power of 
swimming actively, and are very little modified in outward 
appearance by their parasitic mode of life (Fig. 35), though they 

^ Giesbrecht, Fauna and Flora 0. Noapel^ Monogr. 25, 1899. 
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Fia. 36. Dmgranimatic 
traiiHvarKi ■ seefciou 
through t!ie dintal part 
of the jjjplmn of Rhyn- 
ehomyzim purpurocinc,- 
turn (Astoroeheridae). 
Md^ mandible. (After 
(*iesbrecht.) 


possess a true siphon in which the styliform mandibles work. The 
siphon is formed by the upper and lower lips, which are produced 
into a tube with three longitudinal ridges ; in the outer grooves 
are the mandibles, wliile the inner groove forms the sucking siphon 
(see transverse section. Fig. 36 ). In Matania, however, there is 
110 siphon. Tlie first antennae possess a great number of joints, 
and may be gcniculated in the male (Caneerilla). The members 
of this family live as ectoparasites on various 
species of Echinoderms, Sponges, and As- 
cidians, but they frequently change their 
hosts, and it appears that one and the same 
species may indifferently suck the juices of 
very various animals, and even of Algae. 
Cancerilla tuhulata, however, appears to live 
only on the Brittle Starfish, Amphmm 
sqmdnatfL 

Fam. 7. Dichelestiidae.— The males and 
females are similarly parasitic, and the body 
in both is iiighly deformed, the segmentation being suppressed 
and tile thoracic limbs l>eing produced into formless fleshy lobes ; 
they are phujed among the Ampharthmndria owing to sexual 
difibreaces in the form of the first antennae. There is a well- 
developed siphon in which the mandibular stylets work, except 
in Lamprogleyia, parasitic on the gills of Cyprinoid fishes; the 
Hueeeediog mouth-parts are prehensile. 

Tlie majority of the species are parasitic on the gills of various 
fish (Dichelesilitm on the Sturgeon, Lernantkropus ^ on Labrax 
lupus, Aerranm scriha, etc.), but Steuer ^ has recently described a 
Dichelestiid {Mytilicda) from the gut of Mytilus galloprovimialis 
off Trieste, This animal and Zermnthwpus are unique among 
Crustacea through the possession of a completely closed blood- ^ 
vascular system which contains a red fluid ; the older observers 
believed this fluid to contain haemoglobin, but Steuer, as the 
result of careful analysis, denies this. The parasite on the gills 
of tlie Lolwter, Mcailm mimi, possibly l^elongs here. 

The inclusiou of Mwthm and tlie Diclielestiidae among the 
Ampliarthraiidria ^sts on a somewhat slender basis ; this basis 
is afforded by the fact that none of the parasitic Isokerandria 
have more than seven joints in the first antennae, whereas 
* dfk ZmL Md. fFm, M* l$70, p. 268. » 1905^ 
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Nicothoe and some of the Diclielestiidae ^ have more numerous 
joints. In most of the Dichelestiidae, however, the nnml3er of 
joints is less than seven and practically equal in the two sexes. 

TRIBE IL ISOKERANDRIA. 

The first antennae are short, similar in the two sexes, and 
are never used by the male as clasping organs. This function 
may be subserved by the second maxillae, 

Fams. Oncaeidae, Corycaeidas, Lichomolgidae, Erga- 
siLiDAE, Bomolochidae, Chondhacarthidae, Philichthyibae, 
Neeeicolidae, Hersiliidae, Caligidae, Lernaeidae, Lerkae- 
OFODIDAE, ChONIOSTOMATIDAK 

The families Oncaeidae and Corycaeidae contain pelagic forms of 
iBattened shape and great swimming powers, but the structure of the 
mouth-parts in the Corycaeidae points to a semi-parasitic habit. 

Fam. 1. Oncaeidae. — This family, including tlie genera 
Omaea, Pachysoma, etc., does not possess the elaborate eyes ol‘ 
the next family, nor is the sexual dimorphism so marked. 

Fam. 2. Corycaeidae. — These are distinguished from the 
Oncaeidae, not only by their greater beauty, but also by the 
possession of very ela])orate eyes, which are furnished with two 
lenses, one at each end of a fairly long tube. The females of 
Sapphirina are occasionally found in the branchial cavity of 
Salps, and their alimentary canal never conUins solid particles, 
but is filled with a fluid substance perhaps derived by suction 
from their prey. S. opalma may occur in large shoals, when the 
wonderful iridescent blue colour of the males makes the water 
sparkle as it were with a sort of diurnal phosphorescence. The 
animal, however, despite the opinion of the older observers, is 
not truly phosphorescent. It may be that the ornamental 
nature of some of the males is correlated with the pr^ence of 
the curious visual organs, •which are on the whole better de- 
veloped in the females than in the males. As in so many j)elagie 
Copepods, the body and limbs may bear plumed setae of gre^it 
elaboration and^beautiful colour, e.y. Copilia mirea (Fig. 3 * 7 ). 

We now pass on to the rest of the parasitic Copepods,*^ which 

^ Heller, Meise der Nomra^ vol. iii,, 1868. 

® For fisR-paxasitea in BritisR waters consult Scott, Mskery Bmr4 fw 
Bdmtijic Invedigaliom^ xix*, 1900 et seq. 
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probably teloag to the tribe Ispkerandria, and we meet with the 
same variety of degrees of parasitism as in the Ampharthrandria, 
often leading to very similar results. 

In the first seven families mentioned below there is no 


Fro. 37.— riVrm (CorycaeWae), x 20. (After Giesbreelifc. ) 

sililjou. The Lichomolgidae and Ergasilidae have not much 
departed from the free-living forms just considered, retaining 
their segmentation, though in the Ergasilidae the body may be 
i«»mewhat distorted (Fig. 39). In both families the thoracic 
Mwimining feet are of nonnal constitution. 

Fana. 3. Lichomol^daie.^ — ^These are semi -parasitic iu a 
numlHT of animals living on the sea-bottom, sucli as Actinians, 
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Echinoderms, Annelids, Molluscs, and Tunicates. 
agilis (Fig. 38) occurs in the North Sea, Atlantic 
lanean, on the gills of large species of 
the Nudibranch, Doris, while Z. albeus 
is found in the peribranchial cavity and ( 

cloaca of various Ascidians. BdheU I 

lifhilus may infect the gills of Annelids 
such as Sahella, and is common at V— 
Liverpool. ^ 

Fam. 4. Ergasilidae. — Thersites 
(Fig. 39) is parasitic on the gills of 1 

various fishes, e,g, T, gasterostei, which i 

is common on Gasterosteus aculeatus fj 

on the French and North Sea coasts, 'I 

and may even be found on specimens I 

of the fish that have run up the Fiver ' 

Forth into fresh water. The animal 38. — i 
possesses claw-like second antennae by se^entf! 

which it clings to its host. Tkj, 1st 

Similarly characterised by the (AteCan 


PiQ, 39. — Thersites gasterostei. A, 
9, X 10; B, <J, X 20. xiM, 
1 <£• X Fused 1st and 2sid ab- 
dominal segments; Ant. /, AnL2, 
1st and 2nd antennae ; egg- 
sac ; Th, tboracie apjiemlages. 
(After Gerstaeeker. ) 


'Ahd,U2. 


absence of a siphon are three other families of fish-parasites, the 
Bomolochidae, Ciiondracanthidae, and Philichthyidae. 

Fam. 6. BomolocMdae. — Bomohchm (Fig. 40), parasitic on 
the skin of tlie Sole {Solea) and in the nostrils of Cod {Gadiis), 
is held to be related to the Ergasilidae. The first thoracic limb 
is remarkably modified. Were it not for the absence of a siphon, 
it would be hard to separate this family from the Caligidae. 
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>, Rp. (Boibo- 

lochidae), x 8. AW,i, 1st abdo- 
minal ee^nent ; AnLl, AntM^ 
1st and 2nd antennae ; MxJ, 
Ist and 2nd maxillae ; Jfey, 
maxillipede ; Th.t^ Ist tboracic 
appendage. | After Gerstsecker.) 


and even the mouth of various mariin^ tish, such as the Gurnard, 

Plaice, Skate, Sole, and many others. ,AnU 

The si^xual dimorphism is very marked, /T 

the femalo being large, indistinctly 

segmented, and with iiTegular paired 

prtxiesses protruding from the sides of ■. 

the iKKly, giving the animal a mon- / 


Fin. 42. — Dwarf male of ijtmm- 
tima eamnta (CKondracan- 
ttldae), X 10. AniS, 

Irt and 2wl antennae; TkJ, 
lat tborafk segment. (After 

Gerslaecker.) 


Fw. 4t,'<<^Ck0mimmntkm fsdf t?, x 4. 


strous form (Fig. 41)'; while tlie male (Fig. 42) is very small, has a 
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completely segmented thorax, and lives clinging on to the female 
by its prehensile second antennae — ChondrmanthuB, Lernenioma, 
Fam» Z PMlielitliyidaie.— These parasites, which are hardly 
known to occur in British waters,^ are mucns-feeders and infest 
the^ skin of Teleosts,'€.^. the Sole; often, taking up a position in 
the lateral line or in a slime canal. They show a similar sexual 
dimorphism to the foregoing family, the adult female being 
extraordinarily drawn out into finger-like processes (e,g. Philich- 
thys)^ or else long, slender, and Nematode - like, with much 
reduced appendages (Lernaeascus), while the male retains a more 
normal structure. As in all the foregoing forms there is no siphon. 

We now return to two semi-parasitic families, Fam. 8, Nereico- 
lidae, and Fanou 9, Hersiliidae, in which there is certainly no 
well-developed siphon, but the upper and under lips protrude, 
forming a hollow between them in which the mouth-parts work. 
Both families are ectoparasites which frequently leave their 
hosts, and they retain their segmentation and powers of swim- 
ming. Perhaps the best-known form is the Hersiliid, Giardeila 
callianassae, which lives in the adult state in the galleries ex- 
cavated in the sand by Gallianassa suhierranea, gaining its 
nourishment as an ectoparasite on the Decapod. The larvae are 
pelagic, and are said by Thomson^ to occur in Liverpool Bay. 

List^ describes Gastrodeljphys, a parasite of doubtful position, 
from the gills of tubicolous worms, such as Myxicola and Sahella, 
which possesses a perfectly siphonostomatous mouth. 

The remaining families to l>e dealt with are those containing 
all the fish-parasites which possess a true siphonostome, as well 
as the siphonostomatous family Choiiiostomatidae, which is para- 
sitic on other Crustacea. In all these forms the mouth is pro- 
longed into a tube in which the stylifonn mandibles work. 

Fam. 10. Caligidae. — Ectoparasites on fish, lodging most 
frequently in the gill-chamber. In most of the genera the 
segmentation and power of swimming are retained in both sexes, 
the sexual dimorphism not being very w^ell marked, though the 
males are smaller than the females, and were in some cases 
originally described as belonging to a special genus Mgaytis. 

^ The Cambridge Museum i^ossesses two sjiecimeiia of PhiHcMhys xiphiaei froiu 
t!ie frontal bones of a Swordfish {Xipkias gladius) taken off Lowestoft in 1802, 

3 Claus, Ark ZiHfl JnsL vil, 1888, 2^. 

® Froc. Biol. Soc. Liverpool^ i., 1887. * Zeitsckr. iHm. ZooL xlix., 1800, 71, 
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The females carry two long egg-sacs ; the general structure may 
be made out from the ventral view of Caligus nanus (Fig. 43). 

Some of the Oaligidae are distinguished by the terga of the 
thoracic segments being expanded to form large chitinous elytra, 
e.g. Ceerops, found parasitic on the gills of the Tunny and on the 
Sun-fish {OHhagoriscus mala ') . Galigus rapax is parasitic on the 
skin and in the gills of Sea-Trout, Pollan, etc. ; and C. lacustris is 
common in fresh-water lakes and streams on Pike and Carp. 




^AnU 




C0ph.^^ 




-Tk5, 


Ahdl 


Fia. 43.— nmuis, x 10. AMJ^ 
1st itbdomiual s^gnieut ; Ani,k Ant 
l«t ftwi 2iici amteiiaa^ ; Jfar.J?, 

Itst and 2mi maxillae ; Mxp, iiiaxilli- 
p6«l«? \ s, sipbou ; T/i.l, ThM 1st and 
Sill lliorack appandageii, (After Ger- 
staecker. ) 


Fig. 44 . — Lernam hmndiialw from 
the Ha<ldock, 9 , x 1. Ceph^ 
cephalothorax ; e.js, egg -sacs. 
(After Scott.) 


Fam* 11. Lemaeidae. — ^These parasites burrow with their 
heads deep into the skin, or even into the blood-vessels or bodj- 
wrvity, of various marine fish. The body of the adult female 
Lirmm is extraordinarily deformed, consisting of a mere sliape- 
lew sae with irregular branched processes on the liead, and two 
egg-saes attached bcliind (Fig. 44). Fennella $agiUa ^ bores so 
d«ply into the flesh of its host, CMrometes nummraius, that 
only the egg-saes and some remarkable bmnchkl processes 
attached to its abdomen protrude outside the host to tlie 

, , Th® giiiiii Fmmih p^rwltesi,. m ,tl», .wlialpn, Ilppemodmi^ mid. 
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exterior. Peroderma eylindricum bores similarly into the flesh 
of the Sardine, and where it is common, inflicts considerable 
damage. The males of these curious animals are of more 
normal structure (Fig. 45). Claus^ states that fertilisation 
takes place when both sexes are free-swimming, and of a more 
or less similar structure, and that subsequently the female 


Fig, 45. — Lemaea hranchialUy 
S, X 10. AntJ, Ant£, 1st 
and 2nd antennae ; Br, brain; 
e, eye ; stoniacb ; t, testis ; 

vas deferens ; xes. sem, 
vesicula seniinalls, (After 
Claws.) 


Fig. 46. — AcMhere$ percarum. A, 9, x 4; B, 
. <5 , X 4. ■ Ants, ■2ntl antenna ; f/, stomach : 
2nd maxilla ; Mxp^ maxillipede ; ov, 
ovary; wd, oviduct. (After Gerstaecker.) 


becomes fixed to her host and degenerates into the shapeless 
mass shown in Fig. 44. 

Fam. 12. I*eniaeopodidae. — ^This family may he illustrated 
by the comiuon gill-parasite of Perch and Trout, known as 
Achtlieres percarwm. The female (Fig. 46), which is much larger 
than the male, and is not clearly segmented, is atbiched to tlic 
host by means of the maxillipedes, which are fused distally into 
a pad armed with chitinous hooks. In the male the maxillipedeB 

* OlmWf d, Omdlmh, Matbwg, Swppt 1868. 





are all, parasitic on, other Crustacea , The majority live parasiti- 
cally in the marsupial pouches, of female AmpMpods/ Isopodsj 


stoma omum in the branchial cavity 
of Hippolyte, Momom$eeli$ is common 
in- the branchial mvity of Bimtylu 
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are prehensile, : but are not so fused. Besides Aehiheres .there are 
otlier fresh-water forms, e,ff, Lernaeopoda sahmma on Salmon,, 
and a number . of marine genera. It appears that the, larvae .fix 
themselves, to their hosts by me.aii8 of a long glandular' thread,, 
which, proceed.'S fi»m the, middle of the forehead.^ 




in 
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position. They are ectoparasites upon various species of fish, 
Argulus foliaceus being common in the fresh waters of Europe, 
infesting the branchial chamber or the skin of fresh-water fish, 
blit being frequently taken swimming freely in the water. 



Fia. 48. — Argulm foliaceiLS^ yoimg <J, x 15. First and second auiemiae ; ah, 

abdomen, E, compound eye ; liver ; m, mandibles and first maxillae ; mx, secoml 
maxilla (the median eye is seen between the two second maxillae) ; mxp, juaxilli- 
pede ; s,g, shell-gland ; spine ; testis ; 1, 4, first and fionrth swimming 
appendages. (After Claus.) 

Both males and females can swim with great agility, and they 
leave their hosts regularly at the breeding season in spring and 
autumn; fertilisation is internal, and the female deposits tlie 
eggs on stones and other objects. After leaving its host, an 
Argulus, if it cannot find a fish of the same species, can live 
on almost any other species, and may even attack Frog tadpoles ; 
while the kinds that infest migratory fisli can change with their 
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liosis from salt to fresh water, or the xeTerea. America .appears: 
to be the home of the Argiilidae.^ ■, 

The structure of an Argulid is exhibited ' in Fig. 48. In 
front of the siphon, within which the styliforia mandibles and 
first maxillae work, there is a ■poison-spine (sp) ; the appendages 
which correspond to the second maxillae (mx) are..' modified ■ into 
sucking discs, but in the genus Dolops they terminate in normal 
claws. The next pair of appendages, usually spoken of as maxilli- 
pedes (mxp% are clasping organs, and behind follow four pairs ■ of 
thoracic swimming feet (1-4). The body is foliaceous, and they, 
always apply themselves to their hosts with the long axis pointing 
forwards and parallel to that of the host/ while on various parts 
of the under surface of the body are spines, pointing backward 
which prevent the parasite being brushed off by the passage of 
t!ie host through -the water. These animals, alone among the 
Copepoda, possess compound eyes. 

.' A short sketch has now been given of the variations in 
Copeptid organisation, but we cannot leave the subject without 
pointing out the ■ rich field which still remains for the 
morj>hologiHt, especially in determining the true relationships 
of the parasitic , families. 

• ^ C. B. Wilioa, Pm. U,S, J^ai, Mmeum,, sxv., 1902, p, 635, 


CHAPTER IV 


GKUSTACIA' (COMTIMmif): CIERIPEmA— PHENOMEHA OF GEOWTH 
AND SEX — OSTEACODA 

Order HL Cirriped^^ 

The Cirripedes are medium-sized Crustacea, with the body consist- 
ing of few segments, and enveloped in a mantle formed as a fold 
of the external integument, which may be strongly proteote<i by 
calcified plates. The abdomen is greatly reduced. The larva, 
after hatching out as a Nauplius, and passing through a Cypris 
stage, when it resembles an Ostraeod, fixes itself to a foreign 
object by means of the first antennae, and becomes a pupa, which 
after profound changes gives rise to the adult. 

All the Cirripedes, when adult, live either a fixed or parasitic 
existence, and as so frequently happens with animals of this 
kind, they have departed widely from the ordinary structure 
of the class to which they belong. Their anomalous appearance 
and the mystery surrounding their propagation gave rise, 
probably, to the old legend that the Barnacles (Lepadidae), 
which live attached to pieces of floating timber hatched out 
into Barnacle geese and even so late as 1678, in the Eoyal 

^ Max Miiller (Science of Language^ 2nd series, p. 534) gives references to a 
number of old authors who vouch for the truth of this legend, going back as far m 
Giraidus Canibrensis in the twelfth century. The legend appears to be of Scotch or 
Irish origin, Giraidus complains of the clergy in Ireland eating Barnacle geese 
at the time of fasting under the pretext that they are not flesh, but born of fi.sh 
living in the sea. The form of the legend varies, certain authors alleging that the 
geese are produced from the fruits of a tree which drop into the water, others that 
they grow in shells (Barnacles) attached to Boating lop. Aldrovandus (D§ Amim^ 
T. iii,, 1603, p. 174} ingeniously combines both versions in a woodcut representing 
undoubted Barnacles growing on a tree with luxuriant foliage at the water’s edge, 
below which a number of liberated geese are swimming, Muller ascribes an etymo- 
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Society's Trammiiom, Sir Eobert Moray describes what he takes 
to be little birds enclosed in Barnacle shells, washed ashore on 
the coast of Scotland : " The little Bill like that of a Goose, the 
Eyes marked, the Head, Heck, Breast, Wings, Tail, and Feet 
formed, the Feathers everywhere perfectly shaped and blackish 
coloured, and the Feet like those of other Water -fowl, to my 
best remembrance." Cuvier in his classification of the animal 
kingdom' included them in the Moliusca ; and it was not until 
1830 that J. V. Thompson described their larval stages, and 
showed conclusively that they belonged to the Crustacea. Since 
the work of this naturalist a number of observers have securely 
foimded our knowledge of the group, hut we may especially 
mention the epoch-making works of Darwin/ Hoek,^ and latterly 
of Gruvel.* 

The young Cirripede is hatched out from the maternal 
mantle-cavity as a free - swimming Hauplius, a larval form 
common to most of the Entomostraca and to some Malacostraca ; 
the Cirripede Nauplius (Fig. 49) is characterised by the presence 
of well “developed fr6ntal horns, and usually by the long spiny 
processes which spring from various parts of the body. As 
an introduction to the study of the group, it will be well to 
follow the transformations of this larva in Lepm up to the 
period when it begins its sessile existence. The liberated 
Nauplii swim freely near the surface of the sea, and remaining 
in this condition for several days are dispersed widely from their 
birthplace ; they are then transformed by the process of moulting 
into the second larval stage, known as the Cypris (Fig. 50), 
from its resemblance to a bivalve Ostracod. The Cypris larva 
continues to swim about by means of the six pairs of biramous 
thoracic legs until it finds a suitable place on which to fix; 
in the case of Lepas fixation usually takes place on loose floating 
logs ; the Cypris fixes itself by means of the first antennae, at 
the bases of which a large cement -gland secretes an adliesive 
substance. The biramous swimming legs are cast olF, and 
six pairs of biramons cirri characteristic of the adult take their 

kgienl origin to tli® legend, the Barneele goose (deriv. bemwnia Irish 

gooie) heing oonfounded with pem»cul% bemaculii, a little shell 

^ ” A Mottogimph of the Cteipedia,** vok i and ii., My Soddy, 1851, 185S. 

® “Rep. m the Oirripedla, ‘Challenger/*’ vok viii. md x., 1883. 

» *‘Mo»ographk Am ClwMpMes*** Paris, 1905, in which will he found l\iU 
to Iteratare* 
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place; at this stage the body has the appearance shown in 
Fig. 51. The region of the head at the base of the antennae 
now becomes greatly swollen and elongated to form the peduncle 


49. — NaiipliuH larva of Lepas fmckiilanHy x 12. Jj, /lo, 1st and 2Bd aateimae ; 
/i, brain ; A’, eye ; i/, front o- lateral lioin ; J/, inaudible ; t\ stomacli. (After 
(irooin.) ' . 


or stalk of the adult; the larval bivalve carapace is east off 
and on the external surface of the mantle the caleitlcatioiis begin 
wliicli will give rise to tlie exoskeletal jdates of the aduli This 
rtigion is known as the capitulum ” of the adult, as opposed to the 
“ |>eduncle/* The young Oirripede is now known as a pni% and 
from this stage the adult form is reached by a gradual transitiom 
VOL IV , G 
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The body of the adult Lepas is retracted into the mantle, 


Fw. 50. --Cyprig-stii^e. in the tkvelopment of i^pm midmlk, x 15. Peduncle; 
vt.Jf, adductor muscle; Ot caecum of oeso|)liagxis ; CV/, cement“f?lantk ; Cr, cirri 
(thorttcie apptiiidi^es) ; compound eye ; simple eye ; (t\ ventral ganglia ; 
4 intestine ; Jf, mouth; 3/.6\., mantle^cavlty ; 0, ovary; A', stomach. (After 
flock,) 

luid lies free in the mantle-eaYity, but is contimious anteriorly 
with the tisanes of the imiiiiide, into which 
-T the mantle does not extend. The thorax, 

its six pairs of legs, can be protrailed 
If mantleKmvity through the slit- 

M 0 ■ lik® opening which .separates the two valves 

mantle along the ventral luidtlle line ; 
when the animal is feeding, the thoracic 
legs are so protruded, and by their concerted 
Avaving action they drive the food^particles 
I in the water along the channel between 

them, until the particles reach ' the oral 
^ cone, where they are masticated by the 

i mandibles and two pairs of maxillae, and 

fw. 01. --Pupa <jf ijepm passed into the alimentary canal When 
X a . 4 , Aw- animal is disturlied it rapidly retracts 
•<Wuetor mumU ; ' its liinbs, the valves of the. mantle are 

rrffc«rciritv!i!) dosed by means of a strong adductor iniiscde 

in the head, and the animal is protected 




I 

i 
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anatomy 


which live in great numbers attached to rocks and other objects 
between tide-marks, the body is constructed on a similar plan, save 
that there is no stalk, and the body is completely enclosed in a' hard 
calcareous box formed from the mantle, which, when the valves 
are closed as they always are during low tide, completely protect 
the animal inside from desiccation or danger of any kind Besides 
the cement-glands situated in the peduncle, we can distinguish 
the generative organs, consisting of a pair of ovaries and tested the 
majority of Cimpedes being hermaphrodite. . The testes open at the 
end of an elongated median penis behind the thoracic limbs 


Ot SealpeUum mlgan, x 27; B, diagram of t 
; 5 , alimentary canal ; i, brain ; c, Carina ; e, reni 
Nauplma eye ; gl, cement-gland ; m, mantle-cavity ; 0 , its opening ; or. 
fi’ tergnm. seen in A as the shad^i body 

the reference-lme of e and to the right of the carina, on the left of the ligare. 

while the ovaries, situated in the peduncle, have paired ope 
into the mantle-cavity on either side of the head. A pu 
maxillary glands or kidneys are present, and the alime: 
canal is provided with various digestive arlands. Si 
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Sub-Order 1. Peduneiilata ' 

lu this division, sometimes combined with the Opereulata 
as Thokacica, owing to . the extremely reduced state .of, the 
abdomen, the body is borne mi' a distinct stalk, 'and the bivalve 
arrangement . of the mantle is clearly retained. • The mantle ■ is 
protected externally by a number of calcareous plates, the 
arrangement of ■ which is ' typical of the various genera, ■ It 
appears that in the. most primitive and geologically oldest 
Cirripedes, tlie probable ancestors of the Pedunculate and Oper- 
(mlate sulnmders, the arrangement of the plates was somewhat 
irregular, and they were far more numerous than in the modern 
forms, so that passing from these ■older types to modern ' times 
we witness a reduction in the number and a greater precision 
in tlie arrangement of the skeletal parts. 

One of the moat ancient Cirripedes known is Turrilepas, which 
occurs in the Silurian deposits of England, but it is also known 
from earlier deposits, while undoubted 
Cirripedes have been found in the Cam- 
brian of North America. The body of 
Turrilepas is enclosed in imbricating 
plates, as shown in Fig. 53, A. 

In Arckaeolepm of the Upper Jurassic 
(Lithographic slates of Bavaria) the ar- 
rangement of scutes typic^il of the Lepa- 
didae is foreshadowed, but tlie whole 
of the peduncle is protected by rows 
of jdates (Fig. 53,.;B),.aB m Turrilepas. 

The above-mentioned genera ; did not., 
survive into tiie Cretaceous period, their 
places beiiig taken by the genera Follieiiyes 
and Soalp€Uum^\s\mk first appeared in the Silurian and persist to 
'the present time, the older and more primitive FoUieipes being 
represented by almut half a dozen living species, while the species 
of Taipei! urn am exwdingly numerous. 

filiL 1, PolyMpidaa-— This family includes the tliree genera, 
pGUmpmt ScaipeM'um^ and Lith&trya. 

pGllkipm is not only very ancient geologically (being found from 
the Ordovickti upward), but- it prwerves the primitive character- 



A B 


Fia, SS. — Jl, Turrilepa» 
mrighOanm (Silurian), x 
1 ; B, Arehmidepas redtm* 
Arie^n (Jurassic), x 1. C, 

' mtim ; rostrum ; S, 
wntum ; f, t«rgmu. (After 
Zimi) 
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istic of numerous skeletal plates, the peduncle being frequently 
covered with small calcareous pieces, which graduate into the 
larger more regularly placed scutes on the capitulum (Fig* 54). 
The species of this genus, many of which .n 

are among the largest Cirripedes, are widely € 

distributed in the temperate and tropical 
seas, living for the most part attached to ^ 
rocks and often in deep water. P. cornu-- 
eojpia occurs off the English and Scottish 

The members of the genus Scalpellum, 

. which is represented by exceedingly numer- 
ous species in the Cretaceous period, also W 

possess a large number of plates on the 
capitulum, and often on the peduncle as 
well, but never so many as in Pollicipes, W® m 

Althoiigli the arrangement of the plates 
varies much in the different species, we may 
descrilie a fairly typical case, that of the 
common Scalpelhm rulgare (Fig. 55, B). 

The valves of the capitulum are held together by the median 
dorsal piece called the earina ” ; the other un])aired skeletal 
piece is the ‘‘ rostrum,” in front, just below the place where the 
valves gape to allow the protrusion of the limbs. The paired 
pieces receive the names scutum,” “ tergum,” and “ laterals,” 
and the peduncle is covered with rows of small plates. 

The genus Scalpelluyn is a very large one, and is widely 
distributed, though at the time at which Darwin wrote only six 
species were known. The reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that the great majority of the species live at great depths, 
so that they remained unknown until the expeditions of the 
Challenger and other deep-^ea expeditions brought them to light. 
They may affix themselves, generally in considerable numbt^rs 
together, on branching organisms, such tis Corals, Tolyxoa, and 
Hydroids, but often also on empty shells, rocks, and otlier foreign 
bodies. The ♦body is colourless or of a pale flesh colour, but 
a colony of these animals, expanded and drooping in various 
attitudes from a piece of coral, gives the appearance of some 
graceful exotic flow^er. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of. the genus is the 


-Pdlidpe^ mitdlOi 
(After Darwin.) 
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remarkable variation in the sexual constitution of some of tfxe 
8|)ecieH. The great majority of the Pediinculata and all the 
Operciilata are hermaphrodites, which habitually cross-fertilise 
one another, and this they are well fitted to do, since they all 
live gregariously and are provided with a long exsertile penis 
far traiisfeiTing the spermatozoa from one to the other. In 
PoiUcipes, however, the individuals of which often live solitarily, 
it appears that self - fertilisation may occur. In SealpeUum 


Flo. 5a, A, Complemental male of ScalpeUim peronii, x 20 ; B, liermapbro<Iite 
intlividual of iSr. tnilgare^ x 2. «, Coiuplemental males, in situ ; 6, rostrum. (A, 

after Oruvel ; B, after Darwixi.) 

three diflereut kinds of sexual constitution may occur: (1) 
Ati<.?ording to Hoek in aS'. halmumles, taken by the Challenger, tlie 
individuals are ordinary cross-fertilising hermaphrodites, (2) In 
the great majority of species, including the common S, vulgare, 
as originally deacrited by Barwiu, and since confirmed by Hoek 
imd Gruvel,^ the individuals are hermaphrodite, but there are 
present affixed to the adult hermaphrodites, just inside the 
opening of tlie valves in a pocket of tlie mantle, a varying 
iiiimku* of exceedingly minute males, adled by Darwin com- 
plaiimntal males.'* These tiny orgiinisms are really little more 
* Mmh xvi, p 27. 
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than bags of spermatozoa, but they possess to varying degrees 
the ordinary organs of the adult in a reduced condition. The 
male of S, f eronii (Fig. 55, A) retains the shape and skeletal plates 
of the ordinary form, and differs chiefly in its reduced size; but 
the more common condition is exhibited by the male of K 
mlgare (Fig. 52, A), where the scutes are reduced to vestiges 
round the mantle-opening, and almost tlie whole of the body is 
occupied by the greatly developed generative organs. (3) In 
a few species, e.g. S. mlutinum and S, ornatum, the individuals 
are purely dioecious, being either females of the ordinary 
structure resembling the hermaphrodites of the other I^padidae, 
or dwarfed males resembling closely the coinplemental males 
described above for A'. 

The nature and derivation of these various conditions will be 
discussed when the parallel cases found in 
Ibla and among the Ehizocephala have 
been described* 

Tlie remaining genus of the Polyas- 
pidae, also characterised by the presence of 
numerous skeletal plates on the capitulurn, 
is LUhoirya (Fig. 56), which bores into 
rocks and shells, and is an inhabitant of 
the warm and tropical seas. 

The peduncle of the full-grown animal 
is completely imbedded in the rock or shell 
to which it is attached, and at the basal 
end of tlie peduncle is situated a cup com- 
posed of large irregular calcified pieces. 

This cup is, however, not formed until the 
animal has ceased to burrow. The excava- 
tion of the substratum is effected by means 
of a number of small rasping plates which 
cover the peduncle, the whole being set in 
motion by the peduncular muscles. 

Pam. 2. Pentaspidaa. — In this family 
are placed a number of genera, and among them the common 
Lepas, the species of which possess typically five skeletal jilates, 
viz., a Carina and a pair of scuta and of terga, the peduncle lining 
naked. Tliese forms are a later development of Cirripede evolu- 
tion, and did not come into existence till Tertiary limes. Sonic 


T 



Fl«f. 56 . — IJthotrya 

X 1 . By Basal caicareouH 

cup ; C, carhm ; if, rw* 
truiu ; .S', scutum ; 7', 
terguni. (After Darwin.) 
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of tliem, e,g, Oxymspu, live at considerable depths/ attaehed^ ^ to 
. corals, etc^, but. large .numbere float .ou the 
surface of the sea, fixed often ^ on logs and 
wreckage of various kinds. Dichelmpis 
is found attached to the shells of large 
Crustacea. 

Gomhoderrm is an interesting genus, 
the-^species of which live affixed to variou.s 
floating objects, the keels of ships, etc. ; 
the mantle is often brilliantly coloured, ■ 
as in C. virgata, and the skeletal plates 
are reduced to the merest vestiges, leaving 
the greater part of the body fleshy. 

Faia. 3. fetraspidae. — This family 
includes the single genus lUa (Fig., 58), 
which possesses only four skeletal plates, 

X 1 . a Cftrma; a pair of terga and of scuta, coloured 
blue, while the peduncle is covered with 
brown spines. There are only two very 
similar species known, J. eummgii^vMdj is ibund attached to the 
peduncle of FoUieipes 
mitella, and L (pm- 
drimlviB, living on 
masses of the. Siph- 
onophore (kdeokiria ^ 
demmhem. These two 
species are quitediffer- 
ent in the partition 
of the sexes. In L 
eumingii the large 
individuals of normal 
structure are females, 
iuBide the mantle- 

cavities of wliich are ma.emmn 0 ihimm:i.\. 

Tiwl®,, X :S2. ' .A'o Aiiteiiiiae ; 
R, part of male imbedded 
., in tbe fenwle,i' ■ to, 
tom membrane M 1'>elongs ; 
A, eye ; 7%, tbomeic ap* 
|M‘iidages or cirri {After 
Darwin.) 


Fw. 58 . — IMa eumingii, 

9 , K 1. , Scutnm j 

r, tergnm, (Afkr Fig. 59 

Darwin.) 


attached dwarf males 
of the form show n in 


These urgaiusms 
have the }KHluucle 

buried completely in the substance of tlie female's mantle, inside 
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which they live ; they exhibit a degenerate structure, but still 
retain two pairs of cirri. The large individuals of L quadrivakis, 
on the other hand, are hermaphrodites, but they harbour within 
their mantles minute complemental males similar to those of 
L cumingii, though they are rather larger. 

FaHL 4* Anaspidae. — This includes the remaining pedun- 
culate genera, characterised by the fleshy nature of the 
mantle and peduncle, which are both entirely devoid of cal- 
cifications. The species of Alepas live upon Echinoderms and 
various other animals ; Chaetolepas upon Serkdarla, and 
Gymnolepas upon Medusae. Anelasma squalicola is an interesting 
form, living parasitically upon the Elasmobranch fishes, Selmhe 
maxima and Spinax niger in the North Sea. The peduncle is 
deeply buried in the flesh of the host, so that only a portion of 
the dark blue capitulum protrudes to the surface. From the 
whole surface of the peduncle a system of l)rancluiig processes is 
given off, which ramify far into the tissues of the fisli, and 
communicate inside the peduncle with the lacainar tissue, which 
is packed round all the organs of the Cirripede. There am be 
small doubt that the Anelasvia derives its nutriment parasitically 
through this root-system, since the cirri are mere fleshy lobes un- 
adapted to securing food, and the alimeptary canal is always 
empty. This animal has a sug- 
gestive bearing on tlie lihizo- 

eephala, which, as will be shown, n 1]/ \\\\w 

derive their nutriment from a //if \ \ \\\ 

system of roots penetrating the / I j \ 

host and growing out from what 11 1 1 \ 

corresponds morphologically to the Hi 4 ‘ 

peduncle. 


Sub-Order 2. Operculata. 

The acorn-barnacles appear 
later in geological time than the 
earlier stalked forms. Vtrrnca and 
Ohthamalus are found in the Chalk, 
aiid survive down to the present 
day, but Balanm does not occur until middle Tertiary timea 
Eepresentatives of the last-named genus are familiar to every one, 


PlO. 60. — Diagram of tim sbsell of m 
Operculate Cirripedo. a Ala,*’ or 
overlapj>ed portion of a ** compart- 
ment ” ; J?, banis ; cariiia ; <7, A, 
cmnodatwal ; L, lateral ; A, ros* 
trnm ; r, “ratlins,** or overlapping 
portion of a compwtment; 
rostro-lateral. (Alter Darwin.) 
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as the hard sharp objects which cover rocks and piles near higli- 
watcr mark on every sea-coast. If we examine the hard skeleton 
of one of these animals, we find that, unlike the Peduneulata, they 
possess no stalk, the capitulura being fused on to the surface of 
attachment by a broad basal disc. Typically, there may be 
considered to be eight skeletal pieces forming the outer ring which 
invests the soft parts of the animal, an unpaired rostrum and 
T Carina, and laterally a 

A 0 ■ ^ M.C ^ animal can shut .itself 

’m. 61, tintinnahiUnm^ with the right bal f Ct)lUpletely lip in itS sliell, 

c4' the hht'll an.i of the opcrcuhim reniovetl, seen oT between the ValveS of 
from the right side, ri. Antennae, the size of i i i ‘r. 

which is exaggerated ; . 1 .^ 1 /, adductor muscle ; WhlCu it Call pi’OtrUuB itS 

A Carina ; 6V, cirri or thoracic appen* lin^bs for obtailliim food, 

dages ; oviduct ; (/, ovary ; A lateral com- ^ , 

partment ; /A labrum or upiier-lip if, M, inC relation of the 
depressor miiscks of scutum aiuUergnm ; Jf.e, yniiinnl tn if-Q whAll m 
immtle.eavity ; O, orifice of excretory organ ; ^ 

<XM, ojM'Tcular membrane; /?, rostrum; A showil in Fig. 61. The 

shell in the Opereulata is 

not merely secreted as a 
dead structure on the external surftice of the epidermis, but repre- 


Fi«. 62, Diiiframmatic section 

of tlio growing fihcll of /i«/* 
mnu$ p&mtim, 0, Oanals ; 

Cf, cutkdc ; if, hypodcrmis 
( «epldermii) ; ii\ part of 
ahell wcr«ti*d by th« hypo- 
dtmi« ; i/I, hypodermal . 

lamina ; d/, part of shell ^ 

memiml hy the mantle. 

(After Orttvttll " 




(ents a living calciferous tissue interpenetrated by living laminae 
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(Fig. 62, HI) derived partly from the external liypodermis and 
partly from the lining of the mantle. The hard parts of the 
shell usually also contain spaces and canals (0). 

The various forms of Acorn-barnacle may be classified accord- 
ing to the number of ^ ^ 

pieces that go to make ^ 3 

up the skeleton ; thus ^ 

starting with the typi- \ f J 

cal number eight (Fig. / V ) \ / 

63, A), we find that 

in various degrees a R R.l+R4R.l 

fusion between neigh- A B c 

bourin<^ pieces has of shells of Oi>fcrculata. A, Cato- 

^ . , , phragmus (Octomeridae) ; B, BaJa^ius^ Caromda, etc. 

taken place in the (Hexameridae) ; C, Tetraclita (Tetranieridae). C*, 

different families. carina ; C,L, carino-lateral ; L, lateral ; if, rostrum ; 

R,L, rostro-lateral. 

Fam. 1. Verru- 

cidae. — The ancient genus Verruca, which is still widely dis- 
tributed in all seas, and is found fixed upon foreign objects on 
tlie sea-bottom at various depths, is interesting on account of 
the asymmetry of its shell, which bears a different aspect accord- 
ing to which side one regards it from. This asymmetry is 
brought about by the skeletal pieces (carina, rostrunt, and paired 
terga and scuta) shifting their positions after fixation has taken 
place. 

Fam. 2. Octomeridae. — In this family the eiglit plates com- 
posing the shell are separate and unfused (Fig. 63, A). The 
majority of the species come from the Southern hemisphere, e.g, 
the members of the genera Catojghragmm and Ociomeris, but 
Fachylasma gigantemn oc*eurs in deep water in the Mediter- 
ranean, where it has been found fixed upon Millepore corals. 

Fam. S. Hexameridae. — ^This family includes by far the 
greater number of the Acorn-barnacles, in which only six plates 
are present, the laterals having fused with the carino-laterals 
(Fig. 63, B). The very large genus Bdanm belongs here, the 
common B. tintinnabuium of our coasts being found all over the 
world, and occurring under a number of inconstant varietal forms. 
Especial interest attaches to certain other genem, from tlieir 
habit of living parasitieaily on soft-bodied animals, whose flesh 
they penetrate. 

Oqromda diadema and TuUeinella trachealis live embedded 
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in the Hkin of whales, the shell of the firfit-iiaiiied being of a 
highly cojiiplimted structure with hollow triangular coiepartinents 
into which the mantle is dr^iwn out. 

Si^nohahnns giohicipitis lives attached to various Cetacea, 
and reinarkahle for the rudimentary condition of its skeleton, 
the six plates of which form a mere disc of iittachment from 
wliich the greatly elongated naked body rises, resembling one of 
the naked Htalked Barnacles. 

Fam. 4 Tetrameridae.— In this family only four skeletal 
plates are prcmuit (Fig. 63, C). This feniily is chiefly confined 
to tropical 8e4is or those of the Soutliern hemisphere. The chief 
genera are TetrmMta and Fj/rgoma, found in British seas. 


Sub-Order 3. Acrothoraeica. 

Oruvel includes in this sub-order four genera {Akippe, 
Crgptophialus, Kochi ovine , and Liihoglyptes), the s|>ecie8 of 





Fki. 04,— UmiMu, A, 9^ x nbowt 10, seen from the right wile, with part of the 
right half of the aiimmi removed ; B, dwarf male, x alwut 30. d . M, adductor iiiusek* ; 

aflteima ; C, Kt pir of cirri ; fV, puaterior thoracic ap|>eu<h^‘S ; A, eye ; (/, 
twti« ; M*ll mantle-cavity; O, ovary; /^, peulM ; T, penultimate thoracic seg- 
ment ; r. vewcula semiaalia. (After Darwin.) 

wlikh live in cavities excavated in the sliells of molluscs or in 
the hard parts of comls, 

Darwin discovered and described Crgptophialus mmutus, and 
placed it in a sub* order Aklominalia, believing that it was 
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distinguished from all the foregoing Cirripedes hy the presence 
of a well -developed abdomen. Since the discovery of other 
allied genera, it has been decided that the abdomen is equally 
reduced in these forms, and that the terminal appendages do not 
belong to this region, but to the thorax. 

The sexes are separate. The body of the female (Fig. 04, A) 
is enclosed in a chitinous mantle, armed with teeth by whicli 
the excavation is effected, and is attached to the cavity in the 
host by means of a horny disc. Upon this disc the dwarf 
males (B) are found. 

Alcippe lampas inhabits holes on the inner surface of <lead 
Fastis and Bmcimim shells; Gryptoiyhialus mmaias the shells 
of Concholepas perximana ; (7. striatus ^ the plates of Ckifon ; 
Kochlorine hamata the shells of MalwHs] and Lithoijhjptes 
mrians shells and corals from the Indian Ocean. 

Sub-Order 4. Ascothoracica. 

These are small hermaphrodite animals completely enveh^ped 
in a soft mantle, which live attached to and partly buried in 
various organisms, sucli as the branching Black Corals (Grranri.n), 
They retain the thoracic apjxjndages in a modified state, aud tlie 
body is segmented into a number of somites, the last vf \Yhieh 
probably represents an abdomen. 

Lmini gerardiae, described by Ijicaze Duthiers,“ is parasitic 
on the stem of the Black Coral,"' (hranlia (vol. i. p. 406); it 
has the shape of a broad bean, the body being entirely enclosiHl in 
a soft mantle, with the orifice in the positicai eorreH|)onding to 
the hilum of a bean. The body lying in the mantle is comp<iBed 
of eleven segments, and is curved into an S-shape. Its internal 
anatomy is entirely on the plan of an ordinary Cirripede. 

Petrarca lathgactidis, G. 11. Fowler,^ was found in the 
mesenteric chambers of the coral Buthyaclis^ dredged Ijy the 
Challenger from 4000 metrea The body is nearly spherical, 
and the mantle~o|)ening forms a long slit on the ventral surface. 
The mantle is soft, but is furnished on the ventral surfa<‘e with 
short spines. 

The antennae, which form the organs of fixation, remain 

^ Bemdt, Sitzh Gtn, Knturfr, 190 a, p, 

® Arch, ZmL viii., 1S80, p. 
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very iiiiicli in the state characteristic of the Cypris larvae of other 
Clrripecles, being furnished with two terminal hooks by which 
attachment is effected The thoracic appendages, of which there 
are tlie iiorniiii number six, are reduced fiabellate stnietures, and 
tlie abdomen forms an indefinitely segmented lobe of consider- 
able size. 

The animal appears to be in an arrested state of development, 
and so retains some of the characteristics of tlie Cypris larvae, but 
it is very doubtful how far tlmse characters can be considered 
primitive. ■ . 

Other ibrnis are Dendrogmter asierkola . on Echiiioderms, 
and Sgmgoga wim on the ** Black Coral/* J^arantipaihes larix, at 
Naples. ■ 

Sub-Order 6. Apoda* 

-Darwin descrihecl a small hermaphrodite parasite in the mantle 

p chamberof Alepas cor- 

Fig. 65.— /Votofejw x 26. Aiitenaae ; ^ ^ whil li 

h, Ist aiid 2ii4 alHlomiual »egttient^« ; O. ovary ; fixation is effected. 

’-8. (Afer Tlieiuoutli-pirtBareof 
iionaal constitution. 

Tiiis animal has not been found again since Darwin’s dis- 
covery, but HanseiO descrilwa a number of ][)eculiar Nau])lius 
larvae taken in the plankton of various regions, which he 
argues probably lielong to members of this group. A wide field 
of work is offered iu attempting to find tlie adults into wliicb 
various larvae grow. 

’ PtanUen Munition, ii, O. d. 1899. 
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Smb-Order 6. BMzocephalaJ 

These remarkable animals are Cirripedes which have taken 
to living' parasitically on various kinds of Crustacea; tlie 
majority infest species of Decapoda, e.g. Peltogmter on Henidt- 
Crabs, SmcuUna on a number of Brachyura, Sijhm on Shrimps, 
Lernaeodiscm on Galatkm ; but one genus, Puflorhu, has been 
found in the marsupimn of the Isopod Calatlmm hmMata from 
Greenland. Most of the species are solitary, but a few, e.g, 
Peltogaster sulcatm, are social. In the adult state the bocly 
consists of two portions : a soft bag-like structure, external to the 
host, carrying the reproductive, nervous, and museiihir organs, 
and attached to some part of the host's abdomen by means of a 
chitinous ring ; and a system of branching roots inside the host's 
body, which spring from the ring of attachment and supply the 
external body with nourishment. 

The structure of the external bag-like portion is very simphg 
and varies only in details, chiefly of symmetry, in the different 
genera. In Peltogmter, 
which preserves the 

simplest symmetrical 
arrangement of the 

organs, a diagrammatic 
section through the 

long axis of the body 

(Fig. 66) shows that it 
consists of a muscular 
mantle (m) surround- 
ing ■ a ■ visceral , mass, 
and enclosing a mantle- 
cavity (me) or brood- 
pouch, which stretches 
everywhere between 
mantle and visceral mass, except -along the surface by wliich 
the parasiti*. is attached to its host, where a mesentery (m«) 
is formed. The ring of attachment is situated in tlie middle 
of this mesentery; the mantle-cavity, which is eompIt^Udy 

^ Y. Belage, Anh. Zm>l Mx}h (2), ii, 18S4, p. 417 ; 6. Smith, /aiow «. Fkm 
G. mfi Meapel, Monogr. 29, 1906. 



Fie. 66. 


Nearly median longitudinal seetion (diagram- 
matic) of Pdtogmter. gn, Brain ; wi, mantle ; me^ 
mantle-cavity ; mesentery ; 
ing ; w, ovary; md, ovkinct ; ring, ring of attach- 
ment ; t, teatis ; vd, vas <ieferen«. 
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ring c^r atUcliiueufc corresponds ' with 


liiiiMl cxtcrnully and internaUy ' with chitiii, opens antexioiiy 
\iy liicaiis of a circular. ' aperture (o|>) guarded by a sphincter 
iiiii8C‘le. The visceral mass JS" composed chieOy of the two 
ova^if^s (or), which open .on either side;' of the mesentery by 
ii!t-‘ans of pair of oviducts (ovd ) ; the paired testes (t) are 
small tul)es lying posteriorly in the ineseiitery, and the nervous 
gaiiglioii (ijn) 1k 5S in the mesentery between oviducts and 
iuanils>"Ope<ning. A comparison witli the condition of . a normal 
(hrripede (Fig. 67) shows .us that the nieseiiterial surface of 
tlis‘ parasite by which it is fixed corresponds to the . dorsal 
HUTfac*e i*f an ordinary Pedunculate Cirripede, a,!.id' that the 

the stalk or peduncle , 
of a Zq^as. ■ The 
root -system passes out 
through ' .the ring of 
attachment into the' 
body of tlie host, and 
ramifies round the' 
organs , of ■ tlie 'crab ■; 
the roots are covered, 
externally with a, thin'' 
ch i t in 0 us in vestment , 

Fas, 67, — Oiagraniniatie median longitmliiml section and COIlsist of ail 6pi" 
titrough a liornml Cirripede. </?», Brain ; mantle- in 

oinmifig ; oviduct ; I< vas defere^^^^^ t helium and.* mi in- 

ternal mass of branch- 
ing ctils continuous with the lacunar tissue in the visceral 
niim 

Thf! developmental history of the Rldzocephala is one of the 
most remarkable that embryology has hitherto revealed. It has 
Ikhui nn)st accurately followed in the case of Bacmlina, The 
young are hatched out in great niimlierB from the maternal 
inaiith‘-cavity as small Naiiplii (Fig. 68, A) of a typical Chrripede 
nature, but without any alimentary canal They swim near the 
surface of the sea, and tecome transformed into Cypris larvae of 
a typical character (Fig. 68, B). The Cypris larva, after a certain 
period of free existence, seeks out a crab and fixes itself by means 
of Ihe hcHiks on its antenna© to a hair on any part of tlie eralfs 
body. Various racM of are known which infest about 

fifty different spcks of crabs in various seas; tlie test known 
are B. emtini parasitic on Carcmns mmms at Plymouth and 
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Eoscoff, and S. neglecta on Incushm mauritanieus at Eaples. The 
antenna by which the Cypris is fixed, penetrates the base of the 

^ mass of 

undifferentiated cells is passed down the antenna into the body- 

thli^ smiir ^ V body-cavity it appears that 

this small mass of cells is carried about in the blood-stream 

mtil It leaches the spaces round the intestine in the thorax 
Here it becomes applied to the intestine, usually at its upper 




I Hi. 68.— Development of Sacculim ne^Ucta. A, Nauplins etaire. x 
stage, X almat 70. Ai, 1st and 2nil antennas ofNanplius 
antenna of Cypns ; A, undifferentiated cells ; F, frontal horn ; 
//, tendon of Uypns ; M, mandible ; T, tentacles. 


about 70; B, Cypris 

; ^6, absioHieii ; 

O, gkacis of Cjprift ; 


part, wiKiediately beneath the stomach of the crab (.Fk**, 6<)) 

and from this point it proceeds to throw out roots ''in all 
directions, and as it grows to extend its main bulk, called the 
central tumour (c.t), towards the lower part of the intestine 
As the posterior border of the central tumour grows down 
towards the hind gut. the future organs of the adult SaeeuUna 
become differentiated in its substance ; the mantle-cavity lieimr 
excavated and surrounding the rudiment of the visijeral mass, 
while as the central tumour giws downwards it leaves behind 
It an ever extending system of roots. When the central tumour 
in process of differentiation has reached the unpaired diverticulum 
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of the cral/s intestine, at, the junction between . thorax: and 
alMlomeo, all the adult organs are laid down in miniature, and 
the whole structure is surrounded by an additional sac .formed 
by invagination known as, the perivisceral space (Fig. 70). 
The young '' Smctdina interna^’ remains in this po.sitioii, lor 
some time, and being applied to the ventral abdoniinal tiss.ues 
of the crab Just at the point where thorax aiid abdomen joiiij or 



Flo. 8a.-«''rhe raid-gut of Jnackm 
tmM'rUankm with a young Soee-u- 
overlying It, x 2l cJ, ** Cen- 
tral tumour'* of the parasite; 
tidf <1,#, irsferior and superior 
d,i¥«rtlcuk of alimentary -canal 
of h«)8t ; »5 “nucleus/* or btxly- 
ruciiment of Amuiina ; r, its 
roots ; ic, dehnitlve |»osition of 
the imraalte. 



Fid. 70. Later stage in the develop- 
ment of the “ SttfAidma intenia,’* 
X 2. Body of &W€Mlim ; ■ ei, 
“central tumour”; ddf (L.% In- 
ferior and superior diverticula of 
alimentary canal of host ; o, open- 
ing of perivisceral cavity of Saccit- 
Hm ; ■ tf- its root,s. 


a little telow it, it causes the crab’s epithelium to degenerate, so 
that when the crab moults, a little hole is left in tills region of 
the same size as the body of the Saceidm^ owing to the failure 
of the epithelium to form ehitin here; and thus the lifctle 
fiarasite is pushed through this hole and comes to the exterior 
as the adolescent ** Smmlim externa ” From this point onwards 
the crab, being inhibited in its growth through the action of the 
jkirasiti, never moults again; so tlmt the SmcuMmi occupies a 
safe position protruding from the crab’s abdomen, which laps over 
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ifc and . protects it ■ The remarkable features of this 'development 
are, firstly, the difficulty of understanding how the developing 
embryo is directed in its complicated wanderings so as always to 
reach the same spot where it. is destined to come to the exterior 
and, secondly, the loss after the Cypris stage of all the organs 
and^ the resumption of an embryonic undifferentiated state from 
which the adult is newly evolved. A certain parallel to this history 
is found in that of the Monstrillidae, described on pp. 64-66, 

The Ehizocephala are hermaphrodite with the possible 
exception of Sylon, which appears to be female and perhaps 
parthenogenetic, no male having been seen ; but unlike most other 
hermaphrodite Cirripedes, they reproduce by a continual round 
of self-fertilisation. This is the more remarkable in that the 
vestiges of what appears to be a male sex are still found in 
Smculma and Peltogaster^ certain 
of the , Cypris larvae ' in these 
genera, instead of fixing on and 
inoculating other crabs, become 
attached round the mantle -open- 
ings of young parasites of the 
same species as themselves, which 
have recently attained to the ex- 
terior of their hosts (Fig. 71). 

These larvae, which remind us of 
the complernental males in ScaU 
giellumy etc., never produce sper- 
matozoa, but rapidly degenerate ,,, ^ , , 

where they are fixed, and appear fixed romid the maiaie-oiieniBg 
never to play any role in the repro- ■ ^ ^ecuium cxteraji, 

duction of their species. The nature 

of this remarkable phenomenon, together with, the sexual condition 
of the Cirripedes in general, will be discussed in the next sectiim. 

Much remains to l>e elucidated, in. the .life-histories of these 
.. curious .animals, and it seems probable. -that inte-rmediate stages 
may exist, showing us how the extreme discontinuity of develop- 
ment lias been reached. Suggestive in this respect is the newly 
discovered parasite ' of the Isopod, Calathum, which the author 
has named Pupkrhu mkdkurae} This animal does not appear 

^ G. Smitk, Faum Fhm d, OSfu r. Ptajtei, Mouogr. xxix,, 3 W, pp. 60-64, 
119-12L 
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III the foregoing account of the Cirripedia we have met with 
certain p«;^ciiliar sexual relations in wliieh closely allied sf^ecies 
exhibit marked differences in regard to tlie distribution of the 
«|\iaiitie8 of sex among their individuals ; we have seen that the 
nmjotity of species are hennaplirodite, unlike most Crustacea 
which, witti the other exception of the parasitic Iso|)oda, are 
normally dicMicloiiH ; and that in some 8|xx!ies complemental 
males exist side by side with the hermaphrodites, wldle, in yet 
others, the individuals are cither females or dwarf males. 

Ikifore examining the auises of these conditions, it will be 
opjyortuue to consider a numlKU' of facts which throw light on 
the (juestion of sex and hermaphroditism in general We may 
then rctarii to the discuasioii of the hermaphroditism found in 
imrfckmkr ill the Cirripedia and Isopoda 

Parasitic Oastration,— Giard ^ was the first to observe that 
a numlier of imrasifces exert a remarkable influence on tlie sexual 
charac'ters of their host, such that the generative glands become 
reduced, or may completely degenerate, while the secondary 
sexual character become materially altered. This was proved 
to occur in the most widely different hosts, affected by the 
iiicmt widely different pirasites (e.g. Cnistacea, Insecta, Worms). 
Moreover, it was apparent that the affection do« not consist 
in the parasite merely destroying the generative organs, 
with which it often does not come into contact, but rather in the 
pneral disturlmnee of the metabolism set up by its presence. 

The most completely studied cases of jmraaitic castration are 
those of the Rhizocephalous Smeulina mglmta, parasitic on the 
ipider-cmb, Inmhm and of PdUgmkr curmim 

^ Mull IMp, Fmi {%)t 10 Aiib, xviii., 1887, p 1. IhM. (S), i, 1888, p. 12 ; 
atwi utter 

^ 0. Smith, im* mt chip. r. /, stowld te L mauritaniem thmiighoiit 
till* 
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on tlie Hermit-crab, Eupagurm esocavatus, vax. metieulosa} The 
ordinary males of X, 7ifi€t%T%twtvicv.s bave tbe appearance sbowii 
in Mg. 72, A. The abdomen is small and bears a pair of 
copulatory styles, while the chelipedes are long and swollen. In 
the female (B) the abdomen is much larger and trough-shaped, 



Fi«i. 72. --Illustrating tliB effect of parasitic Sacmlim Wfjieeia on hwflivs maun- 
taukus, iiat. size. A, Normal wale ; Imiehus ; B, uormal female ; C, wale infesteil 
}»y Sftcculina (final stage) ; B, aMomen of infested female ; B, infested wale in an 
early stage of its modification, 

and carries four pairs of ovigerous appendages; tlie chelae are 
.small and narrow. 

Now it is found that in about 70 per cent of males infecietl 
with HtHridhia the body takes on to varying degrees the female, 
characters, the abdomen heeoming broad as in the female, with a 
tendency to develoj) the ovigerous a]ipendages, while the (dadae 
become reduced (Fig. 72, C), This assumpticm of the iemaie 
charactmdstics by tlie male under the influence of the ])arasilt* 
may he so jierfect that the abdomen and cdielae become typically 
female in dimensions, while the abdomen develops not only tin* 
^ F. A. iNitts, QtiuH. J. Mkt\ Sn, I, ia06, p, 51>9. 
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copulatory styles typical of! the male, hut also the four' pairs of 
ovigerous appeadages typical of the female. ' The parasitised 
females, OE the other haud, though they may show a degenerate 
condition of the ovigerous appendages (Fig. *72, D), never develop 
a single positively male characteristic. On dissecting crabs of 
these various categories it is found that the generative organs 
are in varying conditions of degeneration and disintegration. 

The most remarkable fact in this history is the subsequent 
behaviour of males which have assumed perfect female external 
characters, if the Sacetdvna drops off and the crabs recover from 
the disease. It is found that under these circumstances these 
males may regenerate from the remains of their gonads a pexfect 
hermaphrodite gland, capable of producing mature ova and 
spermatozoa. The females appear quite incapable, on the other 
hand, of producing the male primary elements of sex on recovery, 
any more than they can produce the secondary. Exactly 
analogous facts have been observed in the case of the hermit- 
crabs parasitised hj Feltogaster, hilt here the aiSected males 
produce small ova in their testes before the parasite is got rid 
of. Here, too, the females seem incapable of assuming male 
characters under the influence of the parasite. 

To summarise shortly the conclusions to be deduced from 
these facts — certain animals react to the presence of parasites 
by altering their sexual condition. This alteration consists in 


the female sex in an arrest of reproductive activity, in the male 
sex in the arrest of reproductive activity coupled with the 
assumption of all the external characters proper to the female. 
But in these males it is not merely the external characters that 
have been altered; their capacity for subsequently developing 
hermaphrodite glands shows that their whole organisatioii has 
been converted towards the female state. That this alteration 
consists in a reorganisation of the metabolic activities of tlie 
body is clearly suggested, and in the succeeding paragraph we 
furnish some further evidence in support of this view. 

Partial and Temporary Hermaphroditism* High and 
Low Dimorphism. 

The reproductive phases of animals are frequently rhythmic, 
periods of growth alternating with periods of reproduction. 
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This is well exemplified in the ease of the ordinary males of 
Inachus mauritanieus, of some other Oxyrhynchous crabs, and 
of the Crayfish CambaTus} During the breeding season the males 
of I. mMuritawkus fall into three chief categoric : Small males 
with swoUen chelae (Fig. 73, A), middle-sized males with flattened 
chelae (B), and large males with enormously swollen chelae (0). 
On dissecting specimens of the first and third categories it is 
found that the testes occupy a large part of the thoracic cavity 
and are full of spermatozoa, while in. the middle-sized males 



Fig. Id.— Inachus Murltanicm, x 1. A, I^ow male ; B, middle male ; C, bigli 
male j the great chela of the right side is the only apjiendage represented. 


with female-like chelae the testes appear shrivelled and contain 
few spermatozoa. These non-breeding crabs are, in fact, under- 
going a period of active growth and sexual suppression before 
attaining the final state of development exhibited by the large 
breeding males. This phenomenon is obviously parallel to the 
high and low dimorphism”^ so common in Lamellicom beetles, 
where the males of many species are divided into two chief 
categories, viz. "'low males” of small size in which the 
secondary sexual characters are poorly developed, and "high 
males” of large size in which these characters are propor- 

^ Faxon, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (5), xiii, 1884, p. 147. 

- G. Smith, Mitth. Zool. Stat. Neapel^ xvii., 1905, p. 312. 
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tionatelj iimch more highly developed than in the low males. 
The only difference between the two cases is that whereas in 
the beetles growth ceases on the attainment of maturity in the 
low degree, in the Crustacea the low male passes through a 
period of growth and sexual suppression to reach the high 
degree of development. 

Tiie condition of the middle-sized males may be looked upon 
as one of partial hermaphroditism, indications of the female 
state being found in the flattened chelae and in the reduced 
state of the testes. This interpretation is greatly strengthened 
by the state of affairs observed in the life-history of the male 
Sand-hoppers, Ampbipods of the genits Orehestia} In the young 
males of several species of this genus, at the time of year when 
they are not actively breeding, small ova are developed in the 
upper part of the testes of Tnore than half of the male individuals, 
these ova bein^ broken down and reabsorbed as the breediiiff 
season reaches its height. Nor is this phenomenon confined to 
this genus; in the males of a number of widely different 
Crustacea these small ova are found in the testes at certain 
periods of the life-history {e,g, Astcmus "), when the animal is not 
breeding. 

Tiie foregoing facts indicate unmistakably that the males of 
a number of Crustacea under certain metabolic conditions, i.c. 
when a stage of active growth as opposed to a stage of re- 
productive activity is initiated, alter their sexual constitution in 
such a way that the latent female characteristics are developed, 
and the organism appears as a partial hermaphrodite. In tlie 
preceding paragraph we saw that the males of a number of 
animals, especially Crustacea, react to the metabolic disturbance 
set up by the presence of a parasite in exactly the same way, 
i.e. by developing into partial or total liermaphrodites. From 
these two converging bodies of facts we may conclude, firstly, 
that sex and metabolism are two closely connected phenomena ; 
and, secondly, that the male sex is especially liable to assume 
hei'inaphrodite characters whenever its metabolic requirements are 
conservative, assimilatory^ or in a preponderating degree anabolic, 
as when a phase of active growth is initiated, or the drain on 
the system, due to the presence of a parasite, is to be made good. 

^ C. L. Bouleiiiger, Proe* ZmK Hoc, 190$, p, 42. 

“ Oarnier, O.i?. Hoc, Biol, liii., 1901, ]». 3$. 
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Normal Harmaphroditom to Oirripedto and laopoda 

Epicarida. 

The atoviwnentioiied groups eontoia the oidy nomallv 
herm.phrod.t, Crustacea, and .irate they are to „it r^s~cto 
highly spcerelued ™ may 1, certain that they ha,?C 

a sessile or parasitic life, and it is noteworthy that this habit is 
often associated with hermaphroditism, e.ff. in Tunicates I 
«ss. e or paraertrc mode of life is i„thich the „ etaholto 
functions are vegetative and assimilatory rather than itelv 
kinetic or metabolic. It is in this state that we have see the 
males of a number of Crustacea taking on a temporary or partM 
hermaphroditism We may, therefore, inquire, whether in the e 
cases of normal hermaphroditism there is any evidence to show 
that here too the hermaphroditism has been acquired liy the 
male sex as a response to the change in the metabolic conditions. 
In the parasitic Isopoda Epicarida (see pp. 129-136) the berm 
aphroditism is of a very simple kind; all the individuals are at 
first males, whose function it is to fix on and fertilise the adult 
parasites. These subsequently develop into females which are in 
their turn cross-fertilised by the young larvae derive.l from 
a previous generation. All the individuals being alike, it seems 
probable that they have been derived from one sex, and the 
pneral nature of hermaphroditism deduced above may lead us 
to suppose that that sex was originally male, the female having 
been suppressed. In certain Cirripedia, ..f,. most species of 
Bcalpellum, there exist, besides the hermaphrodite individuals, 
complemental males, so that here a superficial conclusion might 
be drawn that the hermaphrodites represent the female sex. 
Hut If we can suggest that the complemental males are in 
reality similar in derivation to the hermaphrodite indivi.luals, we 
^ ^ position to claim that the hermaplirodite 

Cirripedes are similar to the Isopoda Epicarida, and have 
probably also been derived from the male .sex. There is decided 
evidence pointing to this conclusion. In the first place, tlie 
complemental males of at least one species of Seal pell mn, X 
peronu, do show an incipient hermaphroditism^ in the presence 

’ Gravel, Mviiotjmi^hie dcs CviThipklcs^ 1905 , p. 15 'J. 
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of small ova in their generative glands, which, however, never 
come to maturity. 

The condition of the degenerate males in the Ehizocephak 
may also he interpreted in the. same manner. These never pass 
beyond the Cypris stage of development, in which they resemble 
in detail the Cypris larvae of the ordinary hermaphrodite 
individuals, and they are quite useless in the propagation of 
their species. 

It is more reasonable to suppose that these Cypris larvae, 
which fix on the mantle-openings of adult parasites, are in 
reality identical with the ordinary Cypris which infest crabs and 
develop into the hermaphrodites, than that they represent 
a whole male sex doomed beforehand to uselessness and degenera- 
tion. If we suppose that the Cirripedes have passed through 
a state of protandric hermaphroditism similar to that of the 
Isopoda Epicarida, it is plain that all the larvae must have 
originally possessed the instinct of first fixing on the adult 
parasites, and we may suppose that this instinct has been retained 
in the Ehizocephala, but is now only actually fulfilled by 
a certain proportion of the larvae, which, under existing 
circumstances, are useless and fail to develop further; while the 
rest of the larvae, not finding an adult parasite to fix upon, go 
straight on to infect their hosts and develop into the adult 
hermaphrodites. 

The same explanation would apply to the complemental 
males in Scalpellum, eta, these individuals being also potential 
hermaphrodites, which are arrested in development, though not 
so completely as in the Ehizocephala, owing to the position they 
have taken up. 

This theory throws light on another dark feature of Cirripede 
life -history, namely, the gregarious instinct. The associations 
of Cirripedes are not formed by a number of Cypris larvae 
fixing together on the same spot, but rather by the Cypris larvae 
seeking out adolescent individuals of their own species and 
fixing on or near them. Now, if we suppose that the Cirripedes 
have passed through a condition of protandric hermaphroditism 
similar to that of the Isopoda Epicarida, it is clear that a slight 
modification of the sexual instinct of the larvae would lead to 
the gregarious habit, while its retention in some individuals in 
its original form accounts for their finding their way to the 
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mantles of adult indmdnals and developing into the so-called 
complemental males. 

Certain Cirripedes, viz. certain species of Scaliyellum and 
IMa and all the Acrothoracica, are dioecious. It is impossible 
to decide at present whether these species retain the primitive 
dioecious condition of the ancestral .Cirripedes, or whether they 
too have been derived from an hermaphrodite state, but in the 
present state of knowledge they hardly affect the validity of 
the theory that has been proposed to account for, the nature of 
the complemental males* and the hermaphrodite individuals. 


Order IV* Ostracoda. 


The Ostracoda are small Crustacea, the body consisting of 
very few— about eight— segments, and being completely enclosed 
in a carapace, which, has the, form. of a bivalve shell. Develop- 
ment is direct, without a Nauplius stage. 

The Ostracoda^ are marine and fresh-water animals that 
can .be d.ivided into, .several families, differing slightly in habits 
, and in structiires correlated with those 'habits. .. . 

; The Oypiidae and Cjrtheridae include all the fresh-water 
and ■ a , vast majority .of :m.arine.. genera,: adapted for a sluggish 
life among , water-plants, though some can swim with consider- 
able activity. The common 
and Cwndona of our ponds and streams 
are , familiar instances., . The.:, move- 
ments of tliese animals are effected 
by means of the two ])airs of uni- 
rainous pediform antennae which move 
together iiiul in a vertical straiglit line. fjo. u.-CmuU„m reptam. A, 
In the C'yin’idae (Fig. '74) there are. Natural size ; B, x 15 . a, 1st 

- . . 1 Til . anUjnnae ; o, 2nd anteiuKie ; 

besides the mandibles, two pairs of t-, walking legs. (After Baird.) 

maxillae, a pair of walking legs, and, 

lastly, a pair* of appendages, which are doubled up into the 
carapace, and are used for cleaning purposes. In the marine 
Cythe.ridae there is only one maxilla, the last thr(‘e appendages 

^ Clans, I'nfersw'Jimujcn zur Er/tmhumj (ha CrHsitdynififfBfeins, Wien, 
1S70. Brady and Xonnan, ** Moiiogranh of the nnd Frash-Water 

O.stracoda of the K.- Atlantic,’* Tram. It Dnhihh (2) iv., 1889, p. 63. 
Mliller, Fawm mui Flora G. rm Momgr. xxi., 1S94 ; “ Beutsohland.i 

Silsswasser-Owtracoden,” Chuii’n MoKogicaf xii., 1900, 
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being pediforni and used in walking. The telson in the 
Gytheridae is rudimentary, but is well developed in the Gypridae. 
The heart is altogether absent. 

In many of the fresh-water forms, e,g, coininon species of 
Cando7ia ‘cind. Cyfris, males are never found, and parthenogenetic 
reproduction by the females appears to proceed tininterruptedly. 
Weismann^ kept females of Cypris reptans breeding partheno- 
genetically for eight years. He also remarks on the fact that 
these, and indeed all parthenogenetic female Ostracoda, retain the 
receptaculum seminis, used normally for storing the spermatozoa 
derived from the male, unimpaired. 

Some of the Gytheridae occur in deep water. Thus CytheTe 
dietyon was frequently taken by the Chcdlenger in depths of 
over 1000 fathoms, but the majority prefer shallow water. 

The HalocyTpridae and Cjpridinidae comprise marine genera 


Fia. 7i>.-~Asternj)e ohhiuja^ 9, reniovetl from its carapace, x 25. /t. Alimentary 

canal ; Jj. J.j, 1st ami 2ml antennae ; A, eye ; O', gills ; O'.O, generative opening • 
//, heart; A/, inamlihle ; T, 6tli .appemlage ; T\ last appendage (cleaning foot^' 
(After Claus.) ' 

of a pelagic habit. The first antennae arc chiefly sensory, hut 
the second antennae are biramous, and they do not merely move 
up and down, as in tlie preceding families, but sidewiiys like 

^ “The Gcrni Tlasm,’* (Mifanj): Sciem%' iSeries, 180:1, p. .145. 
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oars, the valves of the shells being excavated to admit of free 
movements. : There are. two pairs of maxillae; the succeeding 
limbs differ in the two families. In the Cypridinidae, 

(Fig. 75), the first leg (T) is lamelliform and is used as an 
accessory ’ maxilla, while the second leg (T^) is turned upwards 
into the shell as a 'cleaning organ. In the Halocypridae the first 
leg is pediform, and differs in the two sexes, while the second 
leg is rudimentary and points backwards. In Asterope peculiar 
branchial organs (G) are present on the back. Both families 
possess a heart ; the Halocypridae are blind, while the Cyprid- 
inidae possess eyes. 

The Polycopidae and Gytherellidae are curious marine 
families of a pelagic habit, with biramous second antennae well 
adapted for swimming, and very broad. The first maxilla in the 
Polycopidae is also employed in swimming, while the second is 
modified into a branchial organ ; the maxillae of the Cytherellidae 
are more normal in structure, but both carry branchial lamellae. 
The posterior limbs are altogether absent in Polycopidae, and in 
the Gytherellidae are only represented by the copulatory organs 
of the male. 


CHAPTEE V 


CRUSTACBA {CONTINUEB) : MALACOSTRACA : LEFTOSTRACA — - 

PHYLLOCARIBA : EUMALACOSTRACA : SYKCARIDA ANAS- 

PIBACEA : PERACAEIBA MYSIBACEA — CUMACIA ISOPOBA 

AMPHIPOBA: HOPLOCARIBA— STOMATOPOBA 

SUB-CLASS IL— MALACOSTRACA 

The Malacostraca are generally large Crustacea, and they are 
characterised by the presence of a definite and constant number 
of segments composing the body. In addition to the paired eyes 
we can distinguish two pairs of antennae, a mandibular segment, 
and two maxillary segments composing the head-region proper; 
there then follow eight thoracic segments, the limbs belonging 
to the anterior thoracic segments being often turned forwards 
towards the mouth, and modified in structure to act as maxilli- 
pedes, while at any rate the last four are used in locomotion and 
are termed pereiopods.” ^ The abdomen is composed of six 
segments, which typically carry as many pairs of biramous 
pleopods,’* and the body terminates in a telson. Not counting 
the paired eyes or the telson, there are present nineteen segments. 
The excretory organs in the adult open at the bases of the second 
antennae, and are known as green glands,” but in the larva 
maxillary glands may be present homologous to those which per- 
sist in the adult Entomostraca. This is the typical arrange- 
ment, but sometimes the maxillary glands persist in adult 
Malacostraca, €.g. Nelalia, Anaspides, and some Isopods. 

The hepato-pancreatic diverticula are directed posteriorly, and 
not anteriorly as in most Entomostraca, and the stomach is often 
furnished with chitinous teeth and ridges forming an elaborate 
gastric mill, especially in the larger Decapods. 

i The term pereiopod is applied to those thoracic limbs which are used in 
locomotion, and are not specially differentiated for any other purpose. 
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SEKIES 1/ .LEPTOSTEACA. 


BMsioE. Phyllocarida. 


: ' The small shrimp 
burrowing in the 
superficial layers 
of sand in the 
littoral and some- 
times the deeper 
regions of most 
seas, has been re- 
garded, ever since 
its anatomy was 
made out by Claus/ 
as a connecting 
link between En- 
tomostraca and 
Malacostraca, and 
has been placed in 
a separate group 
Leptostraca. 

The segmenta- 
tion of the body 
is Malacostracan , 
save that two extra 
segments are pre- 
sent in the abdo- 
men, and the paired 
compound eyes are 
borne upon stalks. 
The eight thoracic 
limbs are all very 
similar; they are 
built on the typi- 
cal biramous plan, 
and each carries a 
hraet ; they have 
been compared, owing 
^ Claus, 


like Crustacean Nebalia, which is found 

A.1 B 



-MX 


Fig. 76. — geoffroyi^ 
$, X 20. A.l, ist 
and 2nd antennae ; 

Ah.Bf 1st and 6tli abdo- 
minal appendages ; A.C?, 
antennary gland ; C, half 
of caudal fork ; A’, eye ; G, 
ventral ganglionic chain ; 
i/, heart ; /, intestine ; X, 
upper liver- diverticulum ; 
JA adductor muscle of 
halves of carapace ; 30”, 
})alp of 1st maxilla ; 
0, ovary ; i?, rostrum. 
(After Claus.) 


to their flattened, expanded shape, to the 
Arh, InsL Wim^ viii., 1889, p. I. 
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foliaceous limbs of the Phyllopods. The abdominal appendages 
are also biramom " The heart is greatly -elongated, stretching 
I, throngh thorax and abdomen ; there are present both the- anten- 

nary excretory glands ' characteristic of adult Malacostraca and 
the maxillary glands characteristic of adult Entomostraca, and 
both the posterior and anterior livers characteristic of the two 
Orders respectively are present. This combination of characters 
justifies the belief that Nehalia represents a primitive form, 
standing to some extent in an intermediate position between 
Entomostraca and Malacostraca, but it may be doubted if the 
special relationship to the Phyllopoda, claimed on the strength of 
the foliaceous appearance of the thoracic limbs, can be legitimately 
pressed. 

Nebalia shows the clearest signs of relationship to the other 
primitive Malacostraca, and ^specially to the Mysidae, which it 
resembles not only in general form and in the essentially 
hiramous character of its appendages, hut also in many embryo- 
logical points and in the similarity in development of the brood- 
pouch.^ 

A large number of very ancient palaeozoic fossils are known 
which are placed provisionally with AWuKct in the Division 
Phyllocarida, and some of these are no doubt closely related to 
the existing isolated genus. Hymenocaris from the Cambrian, 

SERIES 2. EUMALACOSTRACA. 

Before entering on a description of the members of this 
Series it is necessary to introduce and justify a new scheme of 
classification which has been proposed by Dr. W. T. Caiman. 
This scheme necessitates the abandonment of the old Order 
Schizopoda, and also ignores the distinction which used to be 
considered fundamental between the sessile - eyed Crustacea 
(Edriophthalmata) and the stalk-eyed forms (Podophthalmata). 

The old group of Schizopoda, to which Nelalia mxA. the isolated 
form Anaspides, to be considered later, are undoubtedly related, 
represent very clearly the stem-forms from which the various 
branches of the Malacostracan stock diverge. No doubt they 
are themselves specialised in many directions, since they are a 
dominant group in present day seas, but their organisation is 


^ Robinson, Qmrt, J* Micr* Sd. I., 1906, p. 883, 
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faiidameiitally of ' a primitive type,: ' We see this especially in 
the comparative absence of fusion or reduction of the segments 
of the body externally and of the nervous system internally/and 
in the simple' undifferentiated character of the trunk-limbs, all 
of which conform to the primitive biramous type. The most 
anterior thoracic limbs of the Schizopods are of particular 
interest. ' In the higher Malacostraca three of these limbs are 
usually turned forwards towards the mouth to act as maxilli- 
pedes, and the most anterior of all, the first maxillipede, is apt, 
especially in the Decapoda, to take on a flattened foliaceous 
form owing to the expansion of the .basal segments to act as 
gnatliobases (see Fig. 1, A, p. 10), Now this appendage in the 
Schizopods preserves its typical biramous character, and resembles 
the succeeding thoracic limbs, but in many of the species the basal 
joints show a tendency to be produced into biting blades (Fig, 
1, E, p. 10), thus indicating the first step in the evolution of 
the foliaceous first maxillipede of the Decapoda. The primitive 
character of the Schizopods is also indicated by the fact that 
most of the Decapoda with uniramous limbs on the five hinder 
thoracic segments pass through what is known as the “Mysis 
stage” in development, when these limbs are biramous, the exo- 
podites being subsequently lost in most cases. 

The “ Schizopoda ” include a very large number of pelagic 
Crustacea of moderate size, winch superficially appear to resemble 
one another very closely. The slender, elongated body, the 
presence of biramous limbs on all the thoracic and abdominal 
segments, and the possession of a single row of gills at the bases 
of the thoracic limbs, are, generally speaking, typical of the 
families Mysidae, Lophogastridae, Eucopiidae, and Euphausiidae, 
wdiich go to make up the old Order Schizopoda. 

It has, however, been pointed out first by Boas,^ and sub- 
sequently by Hansen and Caiman,'^ that the Euphausiidae are 
in many respects distinct from the other tiiree families, and 
agree with the Decapoda, while the Eucopiidae, Lophogastridae, 
and Mysidae agree with the Gumacea, Isopoda, and Amphipoda. 

It has, therefore, been suggested by these authors that ihe 
classifictition of the Malacostraca should be revised, and Caiman 
(loc. cit) has brought forward the following scheme : — 

^ Morphol, Jakrb, viii,, 168S, p. 485. 

* Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), xiil, 1904, 144. 
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■ The division Peracarida,' iBclnding the: Eucopiidae, Lopho- 
gastridae, and Mysidae ( = Mysidacea), the Cnmacea, Isopoda, 
and Amphipoda, is characterised by the fact that when a carapace 
is . present it leaves at least four of the thoracic segments free 
and uncoalesced : by the presence of a brood-pouch formed from 
the oostegites on the thoracic limbs of the female: by the 
elongated heart: by the few -and simple hepatic caeca: by the 
filiform spermatozoa : and by the direct method of development 
without a conipHcated larval metamorphosis. The biting face of' 
the mandible has a movable joint, the lacinia mobilis.” ^ 

The division Eucariba, on the other hand, including the 
Euphausiidae and the Decapoda, shows the converse of these 
characters. The carapace coalesces with all the thoracic seg- 
ments, there is never a brood-pouch formed from oostegites, the 
hepatic caeca are much ramified, the heart is short, the spermato- 
zoa are spherical with radiating pseudopodia, the development is 
indirect with a complicated metamorphosis, and the mandible is 
without a lacinia mobilis. 

Corresponding divisions are made by Caiman to receive the 
other Malacostraca, namely, the Phyblocarida for Nehalia, the 
Syncarida for Anmpides, and the Hoplocarida for the 
Stomatopoda or Squillidae. 

The important array of characters which separates the 
Euphausiidae from the other Schizopods and unites them with 
the Decapoda can no longer he neglected, and the consideration of 
Anaspides and its allies will further emphasise the extreme 
difficulty of retaining the Schizopoda as a natural group. In 
the sequel Caiman's proposed scheme will be adopted. 


DIVISION 1. SYNCARIDA. 

There is no carapace, and all the eight thoiaeic s^ments may 
be free and distinct. Eyes may be pedunculate or sessile. The 
mandible is without a lacinia mobiUs. There is no brood-pouch, 
the eggs being deposited and hidden after fertilisation. The 
spermatozoa arc filiform, rhe hepatic <meca very numerous, and 
the heart tubular and elongated, with ostia only in one place in 

^ The lacinia mobilis is a movable tooth-like structure jointed on to the biting 
face of the mandible. ... 
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the anterior thoracic region. The ' auditory' organ is at the base 
of the first antennae. 

Order. Anaspidacea. 

Fam. 1. Anaspididae. — Tbe^ mountain -shrimp of Tasmania,* 
Anaspides tasmaniae, was first described by Thomson^ in 1893 
from specimens taken in a little pool near the summit of Mount 
Wellington ; it was redescribed by Caiman,^ who drew attention 
to its remarkable resemblance to certain Carboniferous fossils of 
Europe and If. America {Gampsonyx, Palaeocaris, etc.). 

The creature appears to be confined to the deep pools of the 
rivers and tarns on the mountains of the southern and western 
portions of Tasmania.^ The waters in which it occurs are always 
cold and absolutely clear, and there is no record of its living at 
altitudes much below 2000 feet, while it frequently occurs at 
4000 feet. The body may attain upwards of two inches in 
length ; it is deeply pigmented with black chromatophores, and 
it is held perfectly horizontal without any flexure. The animal 
rarely swims unless disturbed, usually walking about on stones 
and water-plants at the bottom of deep pools. In walking the 
endopodites of the thoracic limbs are chiefly instrumental, but 
they are assisted by the exopodites of the abdominal limbs. 

When frightened the shrimp can dart rapidly forwards 
or sideways by the strokes of its powerful tail-fan, but it never 
jumps backwards as do the other Malacostraca. It appears to 
browse upon the algal slime covering the rocks and on the 
submerged liver- worts and mosses, but it does not refuse animal 
food, even feeding on the dead bodies of members of its own 
species. The thoracic limbs, which are all biramous except the^ 
last pair, carry a double series of remarkable plate-like, gills on 
their coxopodites. Tiie slender and setose exopodites of the 
thoracic limbs are respiratory in function, being kept in continual 
motion even when the animal is at rest, and serving to keep up a 
current of fresh water round the gills. 

Anaspides shows a remarkable combination of structural 
characters, some of which are peculiar, while others are possessed 
in common with the Peracarida or Eucarida. The chief peculiar 

^ Trans. Linn. Soc. (2), vi, 1894-1897, p. 285. 

- Tram. Boy. Soc. EdMnrgh^ xxxvin., 1897, p. 787. 

^ G. Smith, Proc. May, Eoc, 1908. 
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characters are the entire absence of a carapace, and the freedom 
of the eight thoracic segments, with eight free thoracic ganglia in 
the nerve-cord; the peculiar double series of plate-like gills ; the 
struct life of the alimentary canal; and the hict that the eggs, instead 
of being carried in a brood-pouch, or affixed to the abdominal 
limbs, are* deposited under stones and among water-plants.^ 


Fi«. 77.--Anaspides ttiswaniae in liatural position for walking, x 1. Tlie last two 
jrtsreiopotls point backwards and are overlapped by the first two pleopods. 

The Peracaridaii features, uniting it especially with the 
Mysidacea, are the structure of the elongated heart, the filiform 
spermatozoa, and the fact that no complicated metamorphosis is 
passed through, the young hatching out in a condition similar 
to, though possibly not identical with, the adult form. 

The Eucaridan, especially Decapodan, features are the 
presence of an auditory sac on the basal joint of the anteunules, 

^ This characteristic is found in the Crustacea elsewliere only in the Argulidae 
and certain Euphausiidae. 
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aBd the, modification of theondopodites of.the first two abdominal 
appendages ill the mak to form 'a copnlatory organ., 

A. type of a new genus of this family was found by me in the 
littoral zone of the' Great Lake of Tasmania at an elevation of 
3700 feet, and named' laeustris. 

This little shrimp (Fig, 78), which does not appear to grow 
to inore than an inch in length, is totally different in appearance 
from being pale green and transparent, with a very 

marked dorsal hump as in Mysis, to which it bears a very 



. . . r.. I'annui^pMcs iacudnSj x 4. a\ lirst and second antennae ; AhJ, tirst 
abdominal segment ; ep, epipodites or gills on the thoracic legs ; mandible ; 
Pi, first pleopod ; 1\ telson ; Th.S^ eighth free thoracic segment ; iiropod, or 
sixth pleopod. 

striking superficial resemblance. It leads a more active swim- 
ming life than Anaspides, and with this habit is correlated the 
flexure of the body and the greater size of the tail-fan and the 
scale of the second antenna. The mandible is peculiar in being 
furnished with a four-jointed biramous palp, while that of Anas- 
pides is three - jointed and uniramous, and the first thoracic 
appendage is provided with a setose biting lobe on the ante- 
]:xinultimate joint, thus more resembling a maxillipede. In other 
respects it agrees essentially in structure with Anaspides. 

Fant 2. Kooaimgidae. — ‘The sole representative of tliis 
family, Koonunga cursor ^ has been recently described by Mr. 
0. A, Sayce,’ of Melbourne University, from a small stream some 


^ The Victorimi JRatnraHstf xxiv., 1907, p. 117. 
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miles to tlie west of Melbourne. Although plainly belonging to 
the Anaspidacea, this interesting little animal, which only 
measures a few millimetres in lengtli, and follows a similar habit 
to J?ias]ndes, running about with its body unfiexed, differs from 
all the other members of the Division in possessing sessile 
instead of stalked eyes, in the first thoracic segment being fixed 
to tile head, and in a number of minor anatomical points. 

It is impossible at present to assign the Carboniferous forms 
(Gampsonyx, Palmomris, etc.) to their exact position in the 
Division, but it seems that they agreed more closely with 
Anaspuhs tlian with the otlier two genera. From the position 
in which the fossils are preserved, it would appear that they 
followed a similar walking habit to Anaspules, and that the body 
was un flexed, 

DIVISION 2. PEEACAllIDA. 



The carapace, when present, leaves at least four of the 
thoracic somites distinct ; the first thoracic segment is always 
lused with tlie liead. The eyes are pedunculate or sessile. 

The mandible possesses a lacinia mobilis. A brood-pouch is 
formed in tlie female from oostegites attached to the thoracic 
limbs. The hepatic caeca are few and simple; the heart is 
elongakai and tubular; the spermatozoa are filiform, and 
development takes place without a complicated metamorphosis. 


Order I. Mysidacea. 


The Mysidacea, although pelagic, are not very often met with 
in the true plankton on the surface ; they generally swim some 
way below the surface, going down in many cases into the 
abysses. For this reason they thrive excellently in aipinria, and 
the common vulgaris is often present imsuch numbers in 

the tanks at the Zoological station at Naples as to damage tlie 
othiu’ inmates hy the mere press of numbers. The Mysidacea, 
lik(^ thi^ majority of the Peracarida, undergo a direct developiiumt, 
and hatch out with the structure of the adult fully formed. 

Alany of the Mysidacea bear auditory sacs u]>on the sixtii pair 
of pleopods, a characteristic not found in the 3Mi]>hausiacea, 

Fam. 1. Eucopiidae,— The curious form Europvt aitsfralis 
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(Big* 79) described by Sars/ may be chosen as an example of 
the 'Mysidacea. 

The peculiarity of this form consists chiefly in the immense 
elongation of the endopodites of the fifth, sixth, and seventh thoracic 
appendages. Characteristic of the Mysidacea is the freedom of 
the hinder thoracic segments from fusion with the carapace, other- 
wise this animal is seen closely to resemble the Euphausia figured 
(Fig, 102). Emopia australis, like so many of the Mysidacea, is a 


C AM 



Fig. 79. — Eucopia (tustmlis, yowng female, x 3. 44, 1st anteima ; Akl, 1st 

aMominal segment ; 44^.6, 6th abdominal appendage ; E, eye ; f, tekon ; Th, 5th 
thoracic appendage. (After Sars.) 

deep-sea animal, being brought up with the dredge from over 1000 
fathoms ; it is very widely distributed over the Atlantic Ocean, 
Fam. 2. Lophogastridae. — The members of this family 
(Lophogasteri Gnathophausia) agree with the Eucopiidae in the 
possession of branched gills on some of the thoracic limbs, in the 
absence of auditory sacs on the sixth pair of pleopods, in the 
presence of normally developed pleopods in both the male and 
female, and in the brood-lamellae being developed on all seven 
of the thoracic limbs. The endopodites of the posterior thoracic 
limbs are, however, of a normal size. 

Fam. 3. Mysidae, — These differ from both the foregoing 
families in the absence of gills, in the presence of an auditory 
sac on the sixth pleopods, in the reduction of the other pleopods 
in the female, and in the brood-lamellae being developed only on 
the more posterior pairs of thoracic limbs. A nuiHl)er of closely 
^ Challcnycr Eeporfs^ vo), xxii., 1885, p. 55. 
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related genera compose this family, of wliicli MyBis, Boreomysis, 



and Siriella may be mentioned. My sis 
oculata, vm\ relicta, is a freshwater 
form from - the lakes of ■ northern and 

central Europe. 


K^’ Yrfv' Order II Gnmaceai 

Comacea are a group of small 
RiariR® animals rarely attaining an 
Ok length, which agree with the 

Mysidacea in the characters noted 
f above as diagnostic of the Division 

W ^ Peracarida ; they possess, however, 

ill addition a number of peculiar 
I properties, and Sars believes them 

^ I I S to be of a primitive nature showing 

] relationship to and possibly 

I to an ancestral Zoaea-like form. 

They follow a habit similar to that 
I of the Mysidacea, being caught either 

I in the surface -plankton or in great 

I H depths, many of the deep-sea forms 

I I They are, however, not 

I /vVrfu I true plankton forms, and they appear 
I i 11 u i attain a greater development both 
I li m%\\ in point of variety and size in the 

I li 1 \\ \ seas of the northern hemisphere. The 

AM Xi| f \\ \ thoracic limbs may be biramous, but 

/ M }m \ ^ tendency among many of 

\ genera to lose the exopod ites of 

1 1 \ V thoracic legs, an exopodite 

{ I never being present on the last few 

F,a. 80.-Domi view of male thoracic limbs of the female and on 

Dimtylis stygUi 12* J,2iui the last in the male. In the Gumidae 

appendage. (After Sars.) posterior pairs in both sexes 

have no exopodites. The first three 
thoracic appendages following the maxillae are distinguished as 
maxillipedes ; they are uniramous, and the iirst pair carries an 

^ Sars, Crustacea of Norway,’’ iii., 1900. 
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epipodite and, ,a large gill upon the basal joints. Pleopods are- 
.only developed in ' the male sex. , 

;The flagellnm of the second antennae in the^ male may be 
enormously elongated, :as in the Atlantic deep-sea species shown 
in Fig. 80, ,so as, to exceed in length the rest of the body. 

Fam. 1. Cimidae. — No . sharp demarcation between thorax 
and abdomen. Four posterior pairs of legs in both sexes with- 
out exopodites. Male with five well-developed pleopods in addi- 
tion to the uropods. Telson wanting. Cuma, Ci/claspis, etc. 

Fam. ,2.' Lampropidae,* — Body -form 'resembles that of 
Ciimidae. All the thoracic limbs except the last have exopodites. 
The male has three pairs of pleopods. Telson present. LMmprops, 
Platympis^ etc, ■ 

Fam. 3. Lenconidae. — Body-form . similar ■ to above. Male 
has only two pairs of pleopods. Mouth-parts peculiar, much less 
setose than in otlier families. Telson absent. Leitcon, Eudorella, 
Fam. 4. Diastylidae.— Anterior part of thorax sharply 
marked off from posterior part. Male has two pairs of pleopods. 
Telson present. BiastpUs (Fig. 80), B.goodsiri from the Arctic 
ocean measures over an inch in length, 

Fam* 6. Psendoctimidae.— Bather ^ similar, to Diastylidae, 
but differ in reduced size of telson and presence of exopodites 
on third and fourth thoracic legs of female. This family is 
represented by three very similar marine forms of the genus 
Pseudocuma; but, as Sars has shown,^ the Caspian Sea contains 
thirteen peculiar species, only one of which can be referred to the 
genus while the rest may be partitioned among four 

genera, Ptewcmna, Stenocumaj Caspioemum^ ScJiizorhgnchvs, 

Order in. Isopoda. 

The Isopoda and the Amphipoda are frequently classed together 
as Arthrostraca or Edriophthalmata, owing to a number of features 
whicli they share in common, as, for instance, the sessile eyes 
which distinguish them from the podophthalmatous Schizopoda 
and Decapoda, the absence of a carapace, and the thoracic limbs 
wliicli are uniramous throughout their whole existence. For the 
rest, in the presence of brood-plates and the other diagnostic 

^ Sar.s, “Crustacea Caspia,” Bnlh Acad, Imp, Set, Bt, Petersh>ur(ji series 4, 
xxxvi., 1894, and “ Crustacea of Norway’* lii., 1900j p. 120, 
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characters, they are plainly allied to the other Peracarida, and 
an easy transition is effected from the Mysidacea to the Isopoda 
through the CheUfera or Anisopoda. Only one thoracic segment 
is usually fused with the head, the appendage of this segment 
being the maxillipede ; in the Chelifera among Isopoda, and the 
Caprellidae among Amphipoda^ two thoracic segments are fused 
with the head. 

The Isopoda are distinguished from the Amphipoda by the 
dorso- ventral flattening of the body, as opposed to the lateral 
flattening in the Amphipoda, by the posterior position of the 
heart, and by the branchial organs being situated on the 
abdominal instead of on the thoracic limbs. 

The Isopoda, following Sars'^ classification, fall into six sub- 
orders — the Chelifera, Flabellifera, Valvifera, Asellota, Oniscoida, 
and Epicarida, — to which must be added the Phreatoicidea. 

Sub-Order L Cfbelifera. 

The Chelifera, including the families (1) Apseudidae and (2) 
Tanaidae, are interesting in that they afford a transition between 
the ordinary Isopods and the Mysidacea. The important features 
in which they resemble the Mysidacea are, first, the fusion of the 
first two thoracic segments with the head, with the coincident 
formation of a kind of carapace in which the respiratory functions 
are discharged by a pair of branchiar lamellae attached to the 
maxillipedes ; and, second, the presence of very small exopodites 
on the first two thoracic appendages of the Apseudidae. 

The second pair of thoracic limbs, ie. the pair behind the 
maxillipedes, are developed both in the Apseudidae and Tanaidae 
into a pair of powerful chelae, and these frequently show marked 
sexual differences, being much more highly developed in the 
males than in the females. The biramous and flattened pleopods. 
are purely natatory in function, and the uropods or pleopods of 
the sixth pair are terminal in position and slender. 

Both families, of which the Apseudidae contain tlie larger 
forms, sometimes attaining to an inch in length, are littoral in 
habit, or occur in sand and ooze at considerable depths, many of 
the genera being blind. Many Tanaids (e.g, Leptoclielia, Tanais, 

^ Crustacea of Norway,” vol. ii., Isopocla, 1899, in which many references to 
literature will be, found. 
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Meterotanais, etc.) live in the algal growths of the littoral zone, 
and being highly helio tropic they are 
easy to collect if a basinful of algae is 
placed in a strong light. The females 
carry the eggs about with them in a 
brood-pouch formed, as is usual in the 
Peracarida, by lamellae produced from 
the bases of the thoracic limbs. The 
males on coming to maturity do not 
appear to grow any more, or to take 
food,' their mouth -parts frequently 
degenerating and the alimentary 
canal being devoid of food. They 
are thus in the position of insects 
which do not moult after coming to 
maturity ; and, as in Insects, the 
males are apt to show a kind of 
high and low dimorphism — certain of 
the males being small with secondary 
sexual characters little different from 
tliose of the females, while others are 
large with tliese characters highly 
developed. Fritz Muller, in his 
Facts for Bar-win, observes that in a 
Brazilian species of Le;ptochelia, ap- 
parently identical with the European 
L. (hdna, the males occur under two 
totally distinct forms — one in which 
the chelae are greatly developed, and 
another in which the chelae resemble 
those of tlie female, but the antennae 
In this form are provided with far 
longer and more numerous sensory 
hairs than in the first form. Miiller 
suggested that these two varieties 
were produced by natural selection, 
the characters of the one form com- 
pensating for the absence of the characters of the other. A 
general consideration of the sexual dimorphism in tlie Tanaida(,‘ ^ 
^ Siiutli. Mitth. Ziwh Saa, xvii., 190r>, p. 312. 



Ficf. 81.— S , 
X 15. -I, Ist aiitemui ; *•!/#, 

dtli alxloiuinal appeinlagt* ; 7', 
2n(i tlioracio appeiitlage. i 
Bars.) 
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lends some support to this view, since the smaller species with 
feeble chelae do appear to be compensated by a greater develop- 
ment of . sensory hairs on the antennae, but the specific differences 
are so difficult to appreciate in the Tanaidae that it is possible 
that ^ the two forms of the male in Mtiller’s supposed single 
species really belonged to two separate species. 

Sub-Order 2. Plabellifera. 

The Fiabellifera include a number of rather heterogeneous 
families which resemble one another, however, in -the uropods 
being lateral and not terminal, and being expanded together with 
the telson to form a caudal fan for swimming. The pleopods are 
sometimes natatory and sometimes branchial in function. Some 
of the families are parasitic or semi-parasitic in habit, 

'■ Fam* 1. Antlmridae. — These' are elongated cylindrical 
creatures found in mud and among weeds upon the sea-bottom; 
their mouth-parts are evidently intended for piercing and sucking, 
but whether they are parasitic at certain periods on other animals 
is not exactly known. Anthura, Paranthura, Cmregens. 

Fam. 2. (Jnathiidae,^ — These forms appear to be related to the 
Anthuridae ; they are ectoparasitic on various kinds of fish during 
larval life, but on assuming the adult state they do not feed any 
more, subsisting merely on the nourishment amassed during the 
larval periods. The larvae themselves are continually leaving 
their hosts, and can be taken in great numbers living freely among 
weeds on the sea-bottom. The larvae, together with the adults 
of Gnathia maxillaris, are extremely abundant among the roots 
of the sea-weed Poseidonia camlinii in the Bay of Naples. The 
young larvae hatch out from the body of the female in the state 
shown in Fig. 82 , A. This minute larva fixes upon a fish, 
and after a time it is transformed into the so-called Praniza 
larva (B), in which the gut is so distended with the fluid 
sucked from the host that the segmentation in the hind part 
of the thorax is entirely lost. When this larva moults it may, 
however, reacquire temporarily its segmentation. After a 
certain period of this parasitic mode of life the Praniza finally 
abandons its host, and becomes transformed into the adult male 
or female. This may take place at very different stages in the 

* G, Smith, MUthu ZooL BtcU. Neapel^ xvi., 1‘903, p, 469. 
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growth of the larva, the range of variation in size of the adults 
being 1-8 mm., and it must be remembered that when once 
the adult condition is assumed growth entirely ceases. What 
it is that determines the stage of growth in each individual 
when it shall be ■ : \| ■■ , 

transformed' into \ ' 

the adult is not GJj 

known. The males ' X 

and females differ 

from one another I I | 

so extraordinarily i I 

that it was for I I I 

long denied that 1 I M 

they were both \ 

derived from the A y 

This is neverthe- / IK JllW 

less the case. The 'If' 

change from ' tlie | ^ 

Praniza to the 

female (Fig* 82, C) ^ 

is not very great. 

The ovary absorbs 
all the nourish- 

ment in the gut T / lyT^' 

and comes to 
occupy the whole 

of the/ body, all .. '42—4. 

the other organs C ^ ^ 

degenerating, in- 

eluding the ali- §2. — Otmthia maxUlaris. A, Segmented larva, x 10 ; 

inentary canal and Praniza-krva, x 5 ; C, gravid female, x 5 ; D, male, 

- X 5. ’ ■ ■ ■ 

mouth-parts. In- 
deed, only the limbs with their muscles and the nervous system 
remain. The change to the male (D) is more radical. The food 
is here stored in the liver, which increases in the male just as 
the ovary does in the female. The segmentation is reacquired, 
and the massive square head is formed from the hinder part of 
the head in the Praniza, the anterior portion with its styletdike. 
appendages being thrown away. The powerful nippers of tlu^ 


Fig. 82. — Gnuthia viaxillans. A, Segmented larva, x 10 ; 
B, Praniza -larva, x 5 ; C, gravid female, x 5 ; D, male, 

X 5./' : ■ ■ 
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male are not formed in^de the cases of the oM styliforin mandibles, 
but are independent and possibly not homologous organs. ' The 
meaning of the marked sexual dimorphism and ■ the use of the 
males' nippers are not in the least known, though the animals are 
easy to keep under observation.^ In captivity the males never 
take the slightest notice of either larval or adult females. 

■' Fam. 3. Oymothoidae.^- — This is a group of parasites more 
completely pamsitio than the foregoing, but their outer organisa- 
tion does not differ greatly from an ordinary Isopodan form. A 
great many very similar species are known which infest the gill- 
chambers, mouths, and skin of various fishes. The chief interest 
that attaches to them is found in the fact that a number of them, 
and perhaps all, are hermaphrodite, each individual acting as a 
male when free-swimming and young, and then subsequently 
settling down and becoming female. This condition is exactly 
the same as that occurring universally in the great group of 
parasitic Isopoda, the Epicarida, to be considered later. There 
is no evidence that the Cymothoidae are phyletically related to 
the Epicarida, so that the similar sexual organisation appears 
to he due to convergence resulting from similar conditions of life. 
The general question of hermaphroditism in the Crustacea has 
been shortly discussed on pp. 105-106. Cymothoa, 

Fam. 4. Cirolanidae. — In this family is placed the largest 
Isopod known — the deep-sea Bathymmm giganteus, found in 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Indian Ocean, sometimes measuring 
a foot long by four inches broad. A common small littoral form 
is Cirolana, 

Fam. 5. Serolidae.^ — -The genus comprises flattened 

forms hearing a curious resemblance to Trilobites, wliich Milne 
Edwards considered more than superficial. The genus is confined 
to the littoral and deep waters of the southern hemisphere. 

Fam. 6. Sphaeromidae.^— These are flattened, broad-bodied 
forms, most commonly met with in the Mediterranean and warmer 
seas. Without being actually parasitic, they are frequently 
found as scavengers in decaying material, and they show some 
relationship to the parasitic Cymothoidae. In some of the genera, 
e.g, Gymodoce, the ovigerous female shows a degenerate condition 

^ Mayer, MUtK Zooh StaL Neapel^ i., 1879, p. 165. 

^ Beddard, Challmger Meports^ vol. xi., 1884. 

^ Hausen, Quart, J, Mter, Sci, xlix., 1906, p. 69. 
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of the mouth-parts, while the maxillipedes UB.dergo aa ■ ealarge* 
meat, and are used for causing a current through the broM- 
chamber. , 

Sub-Order 3. Valvifera- 

The Yalvifera, illustrated by the Id0theida>6 and Arctiridaeg 
are characterised by the uropods being turned back and expanded 
to form folding doors covering up the delicate pleopods, which are 
mostly respiratory ■ 

in function, though / 

the anterior pairs A / 

may serve as swim- 

ming organs. Arc- / l\ fi \ 

turm is a typically / ^ / \ / \/ \ \ 

deep sea genus, | /X /\ \ \ 

many species, re- I / \ / \ \ | 

markably furnished f i i I f \ 

with spiny process^, V I I i 

having been taken \ I , I I 

by the Challenger in \ I ’ I / 

the southern hemi- ^ \ 11/ 

sphere. The Ido- \ \\ I / 

theidae are more lit- \ \ A 

toral forms, several 

species of Idothea 

being commonly 

met with off the 

British coasts, oc- 

casionally penetrat- W 

ing into brackish or \ 

even fresh water. / \ 


OUw-UrCier 4 . Fig. 83. — Munnopsu typim (Mtinnopsidae), (J , x 2. A, 
ABOllotE. antenaa ; Aby abdomen ; jT, 5th thoracic appendage 

or 4th leg. (After Sara.) 

In this group 

the abdominal segments are fused dorsally to form a shield-like 
caudal region ; the pleopods are respiratory in function and 
reduced in numbers, the first pair being often expanded and 
produced backwards to form an operculum covering the rest. 
Several of the Asellota are fresh -water, A.sellus aquctiicus 
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(AselUdae) being extremely abundant all over Europe in weed- 
grown ditches, the mud of slowly moving streams, and even on 
the shores of large lakes. They are mostly sluggish in habit, 
but the marine Mimnopsidae (Fig. 83, Munnopsis) are expert 
swimmervS, the swimming organs being fashioned by the expansion 
and elongation of the thoracic legs. 

Sub-Order 5. Oniscoida. : 


The Oniscoida^ are terrestrial forms in which the abdomen 
is fully segmented, the pleopods are respiratory, their endopodites 
being delicate branchiae, while their exopodites are plate-like and 



Fig. 84. — Ligia oceanica, ventral and dorsal views, x 1. (From original drawings 
prepared for Professor Weldon.) 


form protective opercula for the gills, and the uropods are 
biramous and not expanded. The epimera of the segments 
are greatly produced. The terrestrial Isopods, although air- 
breathers,^ are dependent on moisture, and are only found in 
damp situations. It seems probable that they have been 
derived from marine Isopods, since the more generalised of 
them, e,g., Ligia (Fig. 84), common on the English coasts, are 
only found in damp caves and crannies in the rocks. 

^ A useful little book on British Woodlice by Webb and Sillem (1906) may be 
profitably consulted. Budde Lund’s Isopoda Terrestria, 1900, is useful to the 
specialist. 

“ The pleopods are traversed by a system of minute tubes called pseudotracheae, 
somewhat resembling the tracheae of Insects. 
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The related Ligidmm is found far inland, but always in the 
neighbourhood of water. These two genera may be distin- 
guished by the numerous joints in the flagellum of the second 
antennae, the flagellum being in all cases the portion of the 
antenna succeeding the long fifth joint. Fhiloscm mmseorum 
occurs usually near the coast, but it is also found inland in 
England under trees in damp moss. This genus and the 
common Oniscus, found in woods, are distinguished by the 
presence of three joints in the flagellum of the second antenna. 
PMloscm can be distinguished from Oniscus by its narrower 
body and the pretty marbled appearance of its back. The 
genus Trichonisens has four joints in the flagellum ; various 
species are found in woods. In Porcellio and Armadillidmm 
there are only two joints in the flagellum, while Armadillidium, 
the common garden wood-louse, can be distinguished from all 
others by the flattened shape of the tiropods, and the Imhit of 
rolling up into a ball like an Armadillo. 

There is also a very peculiar species, Platyarlhrus hoffmann- 
seggii, which occurs in England and Nortliern Europe, and 
always lives in ants' nests. It is supposed that they serve as 
scavengers for the ants, which tend them carefully, and evidently 
treat them as domestic animals of some kind. Tiie small creature 
is quite white and blind, and lias exceedingly short antennae. 

Sub-Order 6. Epioarida. 

The Epicarida include an immense number of Isopods, parasitic 
upon other Crustacea. In the adult state they become greatly 
deformed, and offer very few characters of classificatory value, but 
they all pass through certain highly characteristic larval stages 
wiiich are essentially similar in tiie different families. All the 
species are protandric hermaphrodites, each individual being male 
while ill a larval state, and then losing its male organisation and 
l>(‘comiiig female as the piirasitic habit is assumed. 

Two series of families are recognised according to the larval 
stages passed tlirough, the CJryptonisciua, in which the adult 
male organisation is assumed in the Cryptoniscus stage, and the 
female condition is imposed directly upon this form, and the 
Bopyriua, in which the Cryptoniscus passes into a further 
larval stage, the Bopyrus, which performs the function of the 
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male, and upon which the female organisation is imposed as the 
parasitic habit is assumed. 

The following is a list of the Epicarida with the Crustacea 
which serve as their hosts ^ : — 


Cryptoniscina- 


( Microniscidae 
Cryptoniscidae 
Liriopsidae 
Hemiouiscidae 
Oahiropsidae 
Podasconidae 
vAscoiiiscidae 


on Copepoda. 
on Ostracoda, 
on EMzocepliala. 
on CiiTipedia. 
on Isopoda. 
on Amphipoda. 
on Schizopoda. 


Bopyrina 


^Dajidae 

Phryxidae 

Bopyridae 

Entoniscidae 

V J 


on Decapoda. 


In all cases the first larval form which hatches out from the 

maternal brood-pouch is called -the 
Epicaridian larva (Fig. 85). 

This little larva has two pairs 
of antennae, a pair of curious frontal 
processes, and a pair of mandibles. 
The other mouth-parts are missing ; 
there are only six thoracic limbs, 
but the full complement of six 
biramous pleopods are present, and 
at the end of the body there may 
be a long tube of unknown function. 
Pig. 85.~Epicaridiaii larva, probably As a type of the OryptOniSCilia 

belonging to one of the Crypto- may take the LmOBSMse,^ 

niscraa. A ^ 2nd antenna ; Ab^ . . **** 

abdominal appendages; iP, thor- parasitic on the Ehizocephala, 

themselves 

parasitic on the Decapoda, the whole 
association forming a very remarkable study in Carcinology. 

Almost every species of the Ehizocephala is subject to the 
attacks of Liriopsids, the latter fixing either on the Ehizocephala 
themselves, or else on the Decapod host at a point near the 
fixation of the Ehizocephalous parasite. An exceedingly com- 
mon Liriopsid is Danalia curvata, parasitic on Sacculina negUcta, 

^ Bonnier, Trans. InsL Zool. Lille^ viii., 1900. 

* 0. Smith, Fanna and Flora Neapel, Monograph 29, chap. vi. ; M. Caullery, 
Miith, Zool, BtaL Neapel^ x viii,, 1908, p. 583. 
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which is itself parasitic on the spider-crab, Inachus matiritamicus, 
at Naples. The adult Bmialia is a mere curved hag fiill of eggs 
or developing embryos, and without any other recognisable organs 
except , two ' pairs of sper- 
mathecae upon the ventral 
surface ■ where ' the sper- 
matozoa derived from the 
larval males are stored. 

Ill Fig. 86 is repre- 
sented a female oi Tnmlm^ 
mmiritanims which carried 
upon it two Sacculinae and 
a Bcmalia curvata, and 
upon the latter are seen Fig. 9 , x 1 , ^ 

• 1 1 1 1 Sacculma wgUcta («, h), and a Ihumlia 

two minute larval males ci£n'*ato(c), the latter bt.‘ariiigt\vt><hvjirfniuli‘s. 

in the act of fertilising the 

adult Dmudia. Tlie eggs develop into the E])i(N‘iridian stage, 
after which the larva passes into the Cryptoniseus stage (Fig. 87). 
In this larval form the segments are (ilearly delimited ; the only 
mouth-parts present are tlie mandibles, but there are t^own pairs 
of thoracic limbs and the full number of 
pleopods. Tills Cryptoniseus stage is found in 
all the Epicarida, and only differs in detail in 
the various families. 

In the Cryptoniscina the Cryptoniseus larva 
is the male, and at this stage jiossesses a pair 
of large testes in the thorax. The oviiriesatre 
also present at this stage as very small liodies 
applied to the anterior ends of the testes. Tlia 
larval males in this state seek out adult fixed 
Danaliae and fertilise them ; and, when tliis is 
accomplished, they themselves liecome. fixed to 
the liost and begin to develop into tlie udiilt 
female condition. The limbs are all lost, and 
out of the mouth grows a long probtiscis (Fig. 

<5 Tx *25. ' 88, P), which penetrates the tissues of the 
host. The ovaries begin to gnnv, and a re- 
markable process of absorption in the testes takes placid These 
organs, when fixation occurs, are never empty of spm'iuatozoa, 
and are frequently crammed with them. After fixation some 



Fig. S 7 . — Ventral view 
of Cry ptonisens 
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^ M. Caullerj {loc. cit, p. 130) q^ueBtions the truth of this observation, but I am 
convinced of its accuracy. 


Fw. 88. 


large cells afc' the interior borders of the testes begin to feed 
upon the remains of these organs and to grow enonnonsly in 

size and to multiply by 
amitosis. These phago- 
cytes, as they really are, 
attain an enormous ■ size, 
but they are, doomed to 
degeneration, the , ehroin- 
atin becoming, dispersed 
through the cytoplasm, 
and the nuclei dividing 

first by amitosis and then 

breaking up and dis- 

.. Side view of curvaia, x 15 . ^PP^aring. As the para- 

shortly after fixation and loss of larval appen- Site grOWS, the heart at 

dages. Alimentary canal ; eye; JF/, heart; TDOSterior end of the 

.V, phagocytic cells ; 0, ovary ; P, proboscis. pusieiior eiiu OI me 

body ceases to beat; the 
ovaries increase enormously at the expense of the alimentary 
canal, and on the Ventral 
surface two pairs of sper- 
mathecae are invaginated 
ready to receive the sper- 
matozoa of a larval male. 

In the adult condition, after 
fertilisation has taken place 
and the ovaries occupy 
almost the whole of the 
body, the remains of the 
phagocytic cells can be 
seen on the dorsal surface 
in a degenerate state. They 
evidently are not used as 
food, and their sole function 
is to make away with the 
male organisation when it 
has become useless.^ 

In the series Bopyrina, 
after the free -living Epi- 


Fig. 89. — Optical section (dorsal view) of Danalia 
curvata^ in the same stage as Fig. 88. A, Ali- 
mentary canal ; JSc, ectoderm ; AT, heart ; iV, 
phagocytic cells ; 0, ovaries ; P, proboscis. 
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caridian and Cryptonisciis stages, a further larval state is assimxed, 
called the Bopyrus, which is the functional male, and, after per- 
forming this function, passes on to the adult female condition. 

The family Bopyridae is parasitic in the Ixranchial chamber 
of Beeapoda, especially Macrui'a and Anomura. When one of 
these Becapods is infested with an adult Bopyrid the gill-chamber 
in which it is situated is greatly swollen, as shown in Fig. 90. 
A very comnioii Bopyrid is parasitic in the 

gill “ chambers of ralaewon sermtns. The Bopyrtfs larva or 


Fig. 91. — Ventral view of male. 
Bopi/rus/ougerouxh x 30. 
A , ist and 2nd antennae ; 

8 til (last) thoraoie ap- 
pendage. (After Bonnier.) 


Fig. 90 . — GaMhea intermdiay with 
a Plmmcrupta micrc^mnchuUa, 
under its left hranchiostegite 
(ii), X 1 (After Sars.) 


functional male has the appearance shown in Fig. 91, It 
differs from the Cryptonisciis stage in possessing a riuliiuentary 
pair of anterior thoracic limbs and seven pairs normally 
developed, while the abdominal limbs are i>late-likc and 
branchial in function. The male can often be found attached 
to the female beneath the last pair of incubatoiy lamellae. 

The adult female condition, which is assumed after the 
Bopyrid stage is passed through, is illustrated in Mg, 92, 
The body acquires a remarkable asymmetiy, due to the uiu^qual 
pressure exerted by the walls of the gill - chamlier. The 
antennae and mandibles (Fig. 92, B) are entirely covered up by 
the largely expanded maxillipedes ; maxillae are, as usual, entirely 
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absent. Very large lamellae grow out from, the ■ bases of the 
thoracic limbs to form a brood-pouch, and iu this manner the 
adult condition is attained. 

The final complication in the life-histories of these Isopoda 
is reached by the family Entoniscidae, which are parasitic when 


Fig. 92. — Bopynis fougerm^. A, 
Ventral view of female carrying a 
male {M) between her abdominal 
appendages, x 8 ; B, ventral 
view of part of head of female, 
the maxillipedes and the left 
mandible having been removed. 
A.i, 1st and 2nd antennae j 
Jf, male ; Mn, right mandible j 
Jfaj, left jinaxillipede ; 0, ooste- 
gite ; left 4th thoracic append- 
age or 3rd leg. (After Bonnier,) 


adult inside the thoracic cavity of Brachyura and Paguridae* 
The cephalo thorax of a Carcinm maenas, which contains an adult 
Portunion (P), is shown in Fig. 93. The parasite is 

a reddish colour when alive. 

The Entoniscidae pass through a free living Epicaridian 
and Cryptoniscus stage, and become adult males in the Bopyrus 
stage. It is stated, however, by Giard and Bonnier ^ that these 
individuals, which actually function as males, never grow up 


^ Trav, ImL Zille, v., 1887, 


y 
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into adult females, though all the adult females have passed 
through a male stage in which the male genital ducts are not 
formed- The hermaphroditism, there- 
fore, in these animals at any fate is 
absolutely useless from a reproductive 
point of view, and this justifies our 
looking for some other explanation of 
it, such as was suggested on p. 105. 

The Bopyrus fixes in the gill- 
chamber of the host and becomes con- 
verted into the adult female by a series 
of transformations. As these changes ^ 

take place it invaginates the wall of Fio.93.— Cephaiotiioraxof Oar- 

the gill- chamber and pushes its way ventral side, containing a 

into . the thoracic cavity of the crab, parasitic Portunion maen- 
. , 1, .. 1 1 (P), X 1 . (After 

though it lies all the time enveloped Bonnier.) 

in the invaginated wall of the gill- 

chamber, and not free in the body-cavity of the crab. The 
transformations which it undergoes are shown in Fig. 94. The 




Fig, 94. — Foriunion viaenadL^ $ ; — A, Young, x 10 ; B. older, x 5 ; C, adult, 
before the eggs are laid, x 3. A, 2nd antenna ; Ah, abdouien ; jS, anterior lobe 
of brood-pouch ; B'j its lateral lol)e ; H, head ; 1, 2, Ist and 2n(l incubatory 
lamellae (oostegites). {After Giard and Bonnier.) 


body first assumes a grub-like appearance (A), and two pairs of 
incubatory lamellae (1, 2) grow out from the first and second 
thoracic segments. In the next stage (B) these lamellae assume 
gigantic proportions, and four pairs of branchiae grow out from 
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with its branchiae. Communication with the external wo: 
kept up through an aperture which leads from the brood-i 
into the gill-chamber of the host, and through this apertur 
young are hatched out when they are developed sufficiently. 

The presence of these parasites, although they 

actual contact with the internal < 

the same phenomenon of parasitic castration 
the Ehizocephala. A remarkable a : 
exist between the Entoniseidae and Ehizocephala. 
that, on the whole, a crab infested with a 
likely to harbour an Entoniseid than 

tion of tnis association is probably that a crab with a SaecuUncc 
inside It IS prevented from moulting as often as an iminfected 
crab, and, m consequence, the larval stages of the Entoniseid in 
the crabs gill-chamber are more safely passed througli. 

Sub-Order 7. Phreatoicidea.^ 

The members of this sub-order, although agreeing with the 
sopoda in the essentials of their anatomy, resemble the Amphi- 
^a in being rather laterally compressed, and in having the 
hand of the first free thoracic limb enlarged and subchelate. 
Ihe abdomen is greatly produced lateraUy by expansions of the 
segments. In fact, the shape of the body and of the limbs is 
very Amphipodan. — Phreatokus from New Zealand, Southern 
AustraUa and Tasmania. Phreatoicopskr a very large form from 
Grippsland, Victoria. Only one family exists, Phreatoicidae. 

Order TV. Amphipoda. 

In this order the body is flattened laterally, the heart is 
anterior in position, and the branchial organs are attached to 
the thoracic limlis. 

There are three well-defined snK -Alvlii-r'C' ^ rt 


are never in 
organs of the crab, calls forth 

1 as was observed in 

association is also found to 
^ t, of such a kind 
Rhizocephalaii is more 
one without. The exnlana- 
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eluding a vast assemblage of very similar animals, of wiiicli the 
common Gammanis and Orchestia may. serve as examples ; (ii.) 
the Laemodipoda or Caprellids, and (iii) the Hyperina. 

We cannot do more than touch on the organisation of these 
sub-orders, 

Sub-Order 1. Creyettiua. 

In this sub-order only one thoracic segment is fused with the 
head ; the basal joints of the thoracic limbs are expanded to form 
broad lateral plates, and the abdomen is well developed, with six 
pairs of pleopods, the last three pairs being always turned back- 
wards, and stiffened to act as uropods. 

This group has numerous fresh -water representatives, 
Gammams of several species, the blind well-shrimp Mphargus, and 
the S. American Hyalella ; but the vast majority of the species 
are marine, and are found especially in the littoral zone wherever 
the rocks are covered with a rich growth of algae, Polyzoa, etc. 
The Talitridae or Sand-hoppers ” have deserted the waiters and 
live entirely in the sand and iinder rocks on the shore, and one 
common European species, Orchestia gam7narelhi$, penetrates far 
inland, and may be found in gardens where the soil is nioist 
many miles from the sea. 

The Eev. T. E. E. Stebbing, in his standard work ^ on this 
group, recognises forty-one families, and more tlian 1000 species, 
so that we can only mention a few of the families, many of 
which, indeed, differ from one another in small characters. 

Fam. Lysiauassidae. — The first joint of the first antenna is 
short, with an accessory flagellum. Mandible with a palp, and 
with an almost smooth cutting edge. The third joint of the 
second gnathopod is elongated. This family is entirely marine, 
comprising forty-eight genera, with species distributed in all seas. 
One genus, Pseudalibrotus, inhabits the brackish water of the 
Caspian Sea. Lysianassa has several common British and 
Mediterranean species. 

Fam. Haustoriidae. — The menil)ers of this family are 
specially adapted for burrowing, the joints of the hinder thoracic 
limbs being expanded, and funiished with spines for digging. 
Some of the species are common on the British coasts, e.g. 
Jfaustorius arenarius. Pontoporeia has an interesting distribu- 
^ ‘*T)aB Tierrcich,” 21, AmphipKtda Gfmmmrulea, 1906. 
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Fig* 95 ,- — OUMTilCtTUS J- f \ 

brackisli and freshwater species r.r. 
rmean in habitat, as is J^CL n^'T 
m the deep waters of Lake^Genfva B^th however. 

Gammams has thirty species r ;« * . ^ Wind, 

on the North Atlantifr c^ts’ fnd ^ species 

sp^ies of streams and lakes i^ Europe^ f freshwater 

mliabit the Caspian Sea. 

while the enormous Gammarid fann-^TfT' etc., 

ing numerous genera, showine a preat ° Baikal, constitut- 
of them beingW bernf ^ C ure. some 

(Constanha), Mantkagammmus. mterogamL^] 


A^ticTnd^S ^£r;’ 

also iseshwa^tta £ f 

P. mm-ophthdlma being confined tn S n ^ America, 

to I-kes Superio, o„<l '° »«. “"I ^ V' 

The mandible. havT’a “It "^Uo- 

surface, and a three-jointed palp Ih^ f ’ 

a« .ubchelato ThU W, inidee a 

TH 
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Fam. TaJitridae.— Tliis family may be distinguished by the' 
absence of a palp on the mandible, and by one ramus of the 
iiropods being very ' small or wanting. The various kinds of 
** Sand-hoppers belong here, iamiliar creatures on every sandy 
coast between tide-marks. The genera Talitrus and Talorehestia 
always frequent sand, while Orchestia is generally found under 
stones and among weed. Some species of Orchestia, e.g. 0. gam- 
mardlm^ live inland in moist places at some distance from the 
sea ; one species of Talitrm (7. syhaticm) occurs at great eleva- 
.tions in foreste in Southern Australia. 

My ah is a coastal genus, and is also found on floating objects in 
the Sargasso Sea. Hyalella is confined to Lake Titicacfi and the 
fresh waters of South America. Chiltonia from S. Australasia. 

Fana. Oorophiidae. — The members of this family have a 
rather flattened body and small abdomen, and the side-plates on 
tlie thorax are small. The uropods are also small and weak. 
Some species of the genus Gorophium are characteristic of the 
Caspian Sea. 

Sub-Order 2. Laemodipoda. 

Fam. 1. Caprellidae^ are also chiefly littoral forms, swarm- 
ing among rocks covered by algae, though they are by no means 
so easy to detect as the Gammaridae and Tanaidae which haunt 


Fw. 96. — CapfdU grandinia^ta, x 4. a, Abdomen ; gills ; Srd (first free) 
tlioracie s^ment ; J', 8th thoracic segment. (After P. Mayer. ) 

similar situations. In a basinful of algae or Polyzoa taken from 
the rocks fringing the Bay of Naples, the latter are easily collected, 
the Tanaidae always crawling out of the weeds in the direction 
of the light, while the Gammarids dart about in all directions ; 
but the Caprellidae, with their branching stick -like forms, 

^ Cf. P. Mayer, u* Flora mn Mapel^ Monogr. vl, 1882 ; xvii., 1890. 
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harmonise SO well with their surroundings that it requires an 
experienced eye to detect them. The body is elongated and thin, 
reserjabling that of a stick4nsect. The first two thoracic segments 
are more or less completely fused with the head; the second 
and third thoracic limbs end in claws ; the two following thoracic 
limbs are normal in the genus Pro^o, rudimentary in Pro^eWa, and 
absent in the remaining genera, though their gills remain as con- 
spicuous flabellate structures. The three hind legs are normal, 
and the abdomen is reduced to a tiny wart at the hind end ' 
of the greatly elongated thorax. 

P, Mayer has described cases of external hermaphroditism as 
being fairly common in certain species, e,g. GajpreUa amdifwns, 
and this is interesting if we take into consideration the frequent 
partial hermaphroditism exhibited by the gonad of Ordhedia at 
certain times of year (see p. 104). 

Fam. 2. Cyamidae.— These are closely related to the Capreh 
Hdae in the form of the limbs and the reduced state of the abdo- 
men. Cyamus eeti, which lives ectoparasitically on the skin of 
whales, has the body expanded laterally instead of being elongated, 
as in the Caprellids. 


Sub-Order 3. Hyperiua. 

These are an equally distinct and curious group of Amphipods, 
characterised by the large size of the head and the transparency 

of the body. Instead of haunting the 
littoral zone they are pelagic in habit, 
and many of them live inside trans- 
parent pelagic Molluscs, Timicates, or 
Jellyfish, A well known form is 
Plironima sedentaria, %vhich inhabits 
the glassy barrel -like eases of the 
Tunicate Fyro$oma in the Mediter- 
ranean. The female is often 
in the plankton together with her 
brood in one of these curious glass 
uses ; the zooids of the Pyrosoma colony are completely eaten 
away and the external surface of the case, instead of being rough 
with the tentacles of the zooids, is worn to a smooth, glass-like 
surface. It has been observed that the female actively navi^rates 


Fio. 97. — Pkro}mm sedentaria^ 
9 , in a Pyrosonia colony, x 1, 
(After Gians, from Oerstoecker 
amt Ortiuann.) 
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thoracic legs inside; while the abdomen is pushed ont through 
an opening ot Pyrosoma case behind, and by its alternate 
iexion and extension drives the boat forwards, the water being 
thus made to enter at the front aperture and supply the female 
and her brood with nourishment. 

DIVISIONS. HOPLOCAEIDA. 

The carapace leaves at least four of the thoracic somites 
distinct. The eyes are pedunculate. The mandibles are without 
a lacinia mobilis ; there are no oostegites, the eggs being carried 
in a chamber formed by the maxillipedes. The hepatic caeca 
are much ramified, the heart is greatly elongated, stretching 
through thorax and abdomen, with a pair of ostia in eacli 
segment. The spermatozoa are spherical, and there is a compli- 
cated and peculiar metamorphosis. 


Order, Stomatopoda. 

The Stomatopoda are rather large animals, cxicasionally reach- 
ing a foot in length, all of which exhibit a very similar structure; 
Squilla mantis and S. desmaresti are found on the south coast of 


Aki 


Ab.6 


98.— Lateral view of Squilla sp., x 1. A.l, lat and 2ud aiiteimae ; Ah.l, 
Ist aMoiiiinal segment ; Ah,6f 6th alMiominal appendage ; C, cephalothorax, con- 
sisting of the head fused with the ftrst five thoracic segments ; A, eye ; if, 2 ihI 
maxilUpede ; T, telson. (After Gerstaecker and Ortniann.) 

England not very frequently ; but they are very common in the 
Mediterranean, living in holes or in the sand within the littoral 
zone of shallow water. They difier from all the other Mala- 
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Gostraca by a combination of characters, and Caiman proposes 
the term Hoplocarida for a division equivalent to the Peracarida, 
Eucarida, etc. 

Tlie abdomen is very broad and well developed, ending in a 
widely expanded telson. There is a carapace which covers the 
four anterior thoracic segments, leaving the four posterior seg- 
ments free. The portion of the head carrying the stalked eyes 
constitutes an apparently separate segment articulated to the 
head. The antennae, mandibles, and maxillae are normal ; there 
then follow five pairs of uniramous thoracic limbs turned forwards 
as maxillipedes and ending in claws the second pair of these is 
modified into a huge raptorial arm, exactly resembling that of a 
Praying Mantis (cf. vol, v. p. 242), by means of which the 
Sqidlia seizes its prey. The last three thoracic limbs are 
small and biramoiis. The pleopods are powerful, flattened, 
biramous swimming organs with small hooks or “ retinaculae ” 
upon their endopodites, which link together each member of a 
pair in the middle, and with large branching gills upon the 
exopodites. 

The internal anatomy exhibits several primitive features. The 
nervous system is not at all concentrated, there being a separate 
ganglion for each segment ; and the heart stretches right through 
thorax and abdomen, with a pair of ostia in each segment. 
There are also ten hepatic diverticula given off segmentally from 
the intestine. 

The female has the curious habit of carrying the developing 
eggs in a chamber improvised by the apposition of the maxilli- 
pedes, so that it looks rather as if she were in the act of 
devouring her own brood. 

The metamorphosis of the larvae, despite the work of Claus ^ 
and Brooks,^ is not very accurately known, especially uncertain 
being the identification of the different larvae with their adult 
forms. Tlie chief interest consists in the fact that certain of 
the anterior thoracic limbs develop in their normal order and 
degenerate, to be reformed later, just as in the Phyllosoma larva 
of tlie Loricata (see pp. 165, 166). 

In one series of larvae, probably not of Squilla itself, but of 
related genera, the young hatch out as Erich thoidina (Fig. 99), 

^ AhhandL k^ivjln Geselhdi. Gottingen^ xvi., 1871. 

® Mem, Nat. Ac«d. Sci. v., 1891. 
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with the thoracic appendages developed as Mramoiis organs as far 
as the fifth pair, and with a single abdominal pair of limbs. 

The abdominal series of limbs is next completed ; the second 
thoracic limb assumes its ' - 

adult ■ raptorial structure, 
but the succeeding three , 
limbs become greatly re- 
duced and may entirely 

degenerate/ leaving the p,,. 99._Eriehthoidinaia.vaof a stomatopod, 

posterior six thoracic five pairs of maxillipedes, and the first pair of 
segments without limbs. appendages, x lO. {Prom Baifortr, 

Usually the anterior 

three pairs are only reduced, and then redevelop side by side 
with the small posterior limbs as they appear. This larva is 
then termed the Erich thus” (Fig. 100); but when they com- 


•Older Erichtlms larva, with six pairs of abdominal appendages, x 15. 
(From Balfour, after Claus.) 


pletely disappear the larva is called a ^‘Pseudozioaea,” owing to 
its resemblance to the Zoaea stage of the Decapoda, which is 
also characterised by the suppressed development of the thoracic 
segments. 

The so-called “ Alima ” larva of Squilla is also a Pseudozoaea, 
hut it is apparently arrived at directly without the previous 
formation and degeneration of the anterior thoracic limbs, the 
larva hatching out from the, egg in the Pseudozoaeal stage. 

Fam. Sqixillidae. — Of the six known genera none extend 
into the cold subarctic seas ; the majority are characteristic of 
the warm or tropical seas (Gonodactyl%s\ some of the species 
having very w^e ranges, e.g, (?. chiragra, which is complete!" 
circumtropical, and appears to have entered the Mediterranean 
some period, though it is very rare there* 
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CRUSTACEA {CONTINUED) EUMALACOSTEACA {CONTINUED) : 

EUC ARIDA EUPH AUSIACBA COMPOUND EYES DEC APODA 


DIVISION 4. EUCAEIDA. 



The carapace fuses with all the thoracic segments. The eyes 
are pedunculate. The mandible is without a lacinia inobilis. 
There are no oostegites, the eggs being attached to the endo- 
podites of the pleopods. The hepatic caeca are much ramified, 
the heart is abbreviated and saccular, the spermatozoa are 
spherical with radiating pseudopodia, and development is typically 
attended by a complicated larval metamorphosis. 


Order I. Euphausiacea. 

The Euphausiidae ^ agree with the Decapoda in passing 
through a complicated larval metamorphosis. The young hatch 
E out as Nauplii, with 

iiniramous first an- 
tennae and biram- 
ous second antennae 
and mandibles. In 
the next stage, or 
“ Caiyptopis” (Fig. 
101), which corre- 
sponds exactly to 
the ■ ZoaeU' ;■ of thC' 
Decapoda,. ,twO'; pairs' 
of maxillae and a 
the hinder thoracic 




“Calyptopis larva of Eitphausia pelkicidOf x about 
l.i, 1st aiitemia ; Ab.d, 6tli abdominal segment; 
D, eye ; if, maxillipede. (After Sars.) 


pair of biramous maxiliipedes are added ; 
segments are imdifierentiated, but the abdomen is fully segmented, 
^ Sars, Cfmlhiujer Kcports, xiii., 18S5 ; Chun, BibHoth'eca Zoological xix., 1896, p. 139. 
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and the rudiments of the sixth pair of pleopods are already 
visible. 

In the next stage (*' Furcilia ”) the other abdominal pleopods 
are added, the whole series being completed before the thoracic 
appendages number more than two or three. This stage 
corresponds to the Metazoaea of the Decapoda, and the inter- 
ference in the orderly differentiation of the segments with their 
appendages from before backwards is a phenomenon which we 
shall meet again when we treat of Decapod metamorphosis. It 
is evidently a secondary modification, furnishing the larva preco- 
ciously with its most important swimming organs so as to enable 
it to lead a pelagic existence. The frequent violation of the law 
of metanieric segmentation, that the most anterior segments being 
the first formed should be the first to be fully differentiated, leads 
us to suppose that the larval stages of the Eucarida at any rate 
do not represent phylogenetic adult stages through which the 
Malaeostraca have passed. Nor do they, perhaps, even represent 
primitive larval stages, but have been secondarily acquired from 
an embryonic condition which xised to be passed through within 
the egg-membranes, as in Nelalia and the Mysidacea, when the 
order of differentiation of the segments was normal. The case is 
a little different with the Nauplius larva. This larval form, in 
an identical condition, is found both in the Entomostraca as a 
general rule, and again in certain Malaeostraca, viz. the Euphau- 
siidae and the Peneidea. Whatever its phylogenetic meaning may 
be, we may be quite certain that the ancestor of the two great 
divisions of the Crustacea had a free-swimming Nauplius larva, 
and this conclusion is confirmed by the probable presence of a 
Nauplius larva in Trilobites. 

The Euphausiidae, in contradistinction to the Mysidae, are 
frequently met with in the surface-plankton. Suphmsm pel- 
hicida (Fig, 102) is of universal distribution, and is frequently 
taken at the surface as well as ’at considerable depths. 

Many noteworthy features in Euphausiid organisation are 
brought out in Fig. 102. The shrimp-like appearance of the 
carapace and antennae indicate the special Deeapodan affinities of 
the family ; noteworthy, also, are the single series of gills and the 
biramous thoracic and abdominal limbs, similar to those of the 
Mysidacea. The Euphausiidae also possess phosphorescent 
organs of a highly developed kind, and these are usually situated, 
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as ill the type figured, upon the outer margins of the stalked 
eyes, on the bases of the second and seventh thoracic limbs, and 
00 the ventral median line on the first four abdominal segments. 
These organs are lantern-like structures provided with a lens, a 
reflector, and a light-producing tissue, and they are under the 
control of the nervous system. Their exact use is not known, 
any more than is the use of phosphorescence in the majority of 
organisms which produce it ; but in certain cases it appears that 
the Euphaiisiids make use of their phosphorescent organs as 
bulFs eye lanterns for illuminating the dark regions into 
which they penetrate or in which some of them permanently 


L 



Fia. 102.- — Eiq'thausia pellucida^ female, x 5. Last gill ; Z, luminous organ of first 
leg ; //, luminous organ of 2nd abdominal segment ; biramous thoracic 
appendages, (After Sars.) 


dwell At any rate, associated* with the presence of these organs 
in some deep-sea Euphausiids are remarkable modifications of 
the eyes ; and we may perhaps here fittingly introduce a short 
discussion of these visual modifications in deep-sea Crustacea, 
and the conditions which call them forth. 

The compound eyes of Crustacea resemble those of Insects 
in that they are composed of a very large number of similar 
elements or ommatidia,” more or less isolated from one another 
by pigment. Each ommatidiuin consists typically of a corneal lens 
(Fig, 103 , c), secreted by flat corneagen cells (r^) below ; beneath 
the corneal lens is a transparent refractive body called the “ crystal- 
line cone ” (rf), which is produced by a number of cells surround- 
ing it called the ‘'vitrellae” (t’). Eelow the crystalline cone 
comes the rhabdorn ” (r/i), produced and nourished by '' retiniila- 
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cells (r). The rhabdom is a transversely striated rod, constituting 
the true sensory part of each ommatidium, and is in connexion at 
its lower end with 
a nerve -fibre (^), 
passing to the 
optic ganglion. 

The rhabdoms rest 
upon a membrane 
(f) called the 
^' membrana fenes- 
trata.” Each om- 
matidium is iso- 
lated from its 
fellows which sur- 
round it by a 

complete cylinder 103 . “—a, Sections (diagrammatic) of Cnistacean eom- 
of pigment, part pound eye, A, with pigment in light-positioii for mosaic 
« ^7 , * ^ * vision; B, with pigment in dark-position for refractive 

Ox WlllCn IS especi- vision, c, Corneallens ; 0.5^, corneagen cells ; cr, crystal- 
all? Crowded rOUIld cone ; /, basal membrane, or membrana fenestrata ; 

^ j. n • irido-pigment ; ti, nerve ; r, retiniila ; rh, rhabdoni ; 

the crystalline #2^, retino-pigment ; ??, vitrella. 

cone, and is known 

as irido-pigment (ip), while the part which surrounds the 
rhabdom is called '' retino-pigment ” (rj?). 

When the pigment is arranged in this way, as in Fig. A, 
only those rays of light which strike an ommatidium approxi- 
mately at right angles to the corneal surface can be perceived, 
since only these can reach the top of the rhabdom; the others 
pass through the crystalline cones obliquely, and are absorbed by 
the cylinder of pigment surrounding each ommatidium, so that 
they neither reach the rhabdom of the ommatidium which 
they originally entered, nor can they penetrate to the rhabdom 
of neighbouring ommatidia. This gives rise to what is known 
as “mosaic vision,'' that is to say, each ommatidium only 
perceives the rays of light which are parallel to its long axis, 
and in this way an image is built up of which the various 
poiiits are perceived side by side by means of separate eye- 
elements. The distinctness and efficiency of this mode of vision 
depends chiefly upon the number of ommatidia present, and the 
completeness with which they are isolated from one another by 
the pigment. Now this form of vision, depending as it doe.s 
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upon the absorption of a great number of the light -rays by 
pigment, and the transmission of only a limited number to the 
sensory surface, is only possible when there is a strong light, 
and there is no need for economising the light-rays. The most 
important discovery was made by Exner,^ that the majority of 
animals with compound eyes had the power of so arranging the 
pigment in their eyes as to enable them to see in two ways. 
Ill bright light the pigment is situated as in Fig. 103 , A, so as 
completely to isolate the rhabdoms from one another (day- 
position); but in the dusk the pigment actively migrates, the 
irido - pigment passing to the surface (B) near the tops of 
the crystalline cones, and the retino-pigment passing interiorly 
to rest on the membrana fenestrata at the bases of the rhabdoms 
(night-position). When this happens the rays of light which 
strike the ommatidia at all sorts of angles, instead of being 
largely absorbed by the pigment, are refracted by the crystalline 
cones and distributed over the tops of the rhabdoms, passing 
freely from one ommatidiurn to another. In this way the eye 
iicts on this occasion, not by mosaic vision, but on the principle 
of refraction, as in the Yertebrate eye. Of course the distinct- 
ness of vision is lost, but an immense economy in the use of 
light-rays is effected, and the creature can perceive objects and 
movements dimly in the dusk which by mosaic vision it could 
not see at all. The pigment is contained- in living cells or 
chromatophores, and it is carried about by the active amoeboid 
movements of these cells with great rapidity. 

Now, besides the active adaptability to different degrees of 
light brought about in the individual by these means, we find 
Crustacea living under special conditions in which the eyes are 
permanently modified for seeing in the dusk, and this naturally 
occurs in many deep-sea forms. 

Doflein ^ has examined the eyes of a great number of deep- 
sea Brachyura dredged by the Valdima Expedition, and as the 
result of this investigation he states that the eyes of deep-sea 
Brachyura are never composed of so many ommatidia, nor are 
they so deeply pigmented as those of littoral or shallow water 
forms. At the same time an immense range of variation occurs 
among deep-sea forms which are apparently subjected to similar 

^ l>ic Physiologic dcr fmettUrten Augcn mn Krehsen mid hisectm. Leij>zig, 
Wiett, 1891. 2 Valdivia Expedition^ vol. vi., 1904. 
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conditions of darkness, a variation stretching from almost normal 
eyes to their complete degeneration and the fusion of the eye- 
stalks with the carapace ; and this variation is very diffienlt to 
account for. A very frequent condition for crahs living at about 
100 fathoms, and even more, is for either the irido-pigment or the 
retino-pigment to he absent, for the number of ommatidia to be 
reduced, and for the corneal lenses to be greatly arched. There 
can be little doubt that these crabs use their eyes, not for mosaic 
vision, hut to obtain the superposition-image characteristic of the 
Vertebrate eye. In deeper waters, where no daylight penetrates 
at all, this type of eye is also met with, and also further stages 
in degeneration where all pigment is absent, and the ommatidia 
show further signs of reduction and degeneration, e,g. Cydo- 
Aofippe dromioides. In a few forms, e.g. Cymonomm grawidatm 
among Brachyura, and numerous Macrura, the ommatidia may 
entirely disappear, and the eye-stalks may become fused with the 
carapace or converted into tactile organs. 

Progressive stages in degeneration, correlated with the depth 
in which the animals are found, are afforded by closely related 
species, or even by individuals of apparently the same species. 
Thus in the large Serolidae of Antarctic seaa, Serolis sehyiei occurs 
in 7-128 metres, and has well-developed eyes; S, hronleyana Jiom 
730 to 3600 metres, has small and semi-degenerate eyes ; while S. 
antarctica in 730-2920 metres is completely blind. Lispognathus 
thompsoni is a deep-water spider-crab, and the individuals taken 
at various depths are said to exhibit progressive stages in degenera- 
tion according to the depth from which they come. 

At the same time many anomalies occur which are difficult 
to explain. In the middle depths, ie. at about 100 fathoms, 
side by side with species which have semi-degenerate or, at any 
rate, poorly pigmented eyes, occur species with intensely pig- 
mented eyes composed of very numerous ommatidia, e.g, the 
Oalatheid Munidopsis and several shrimps, while in the true 
abysses many of the species have quite normal pigmented eyes. 
This is especially the case with the deep-sea Pagurids, of which 
Alcock describes only one species, Parapylocheles scorpio, as 
having poorly pigmented eyes. An attempt to account for this 
was made by Milne Edwards and Bouvier,^ who pointed out that 
the truly deep-sea forms with well-developed eyes were always 
^ Ami . Sci . N'at. (Zool.) (7), xiii., 1802, ]:). 185. 
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Crustacea of a roving habit, which were perhaps capable of | 

penetrating into better lit regions, and to whom well-developed i 

eyes might be useful, while the degenerate forms were sluggish. 

This explanation cannot be held to account for the phenomenon, I 

as ,too many deep-sea forms with fairly normal eyes are known 
which are never taken outside deep waters. Boflein (/o^. al) 
points out that in the Brachyura of the deep sea there is a 
remarkable correlation between the degree of degeneration of 
the eye and the size of the eggs-— the large-egged forms having 
impigmented and degenerate eyes, while the’ species with small 
eggs have pigmented eyes. He supposes that the species with 
large eggs undergo a direct development without pelagic free 
swimming larvae, and that since they never reach the surface 
their eyes never meet with the necessary stimulus of light for the 
development of pigment ; whereas the small-egged species undergo 
a pelagic larval existence when this stimulus is present and gives 
the necessary initiative for the development of the pigment. 

Another factor enters into the question of eye-degeneration 
in the Crustacea. The great majority of deep-sea animals, in- 
cluding many deep-sea Crustacea, are phosphorescent, and it is 
certain that although daylight never penetrates into the abysses 
of the ocean, yet there is considerable illumination derived from 
the phosphorescence of the inhabitants of these regions. 

Alcock ^ points out in this connexion that the Pagurids, which 
are conspicuous in the great depths as animals with normally 
developed eyes, carry about anemones with them, and these 
organisms are very frequently phosphorescent to a high degree. 

It may well be, therefore, that the Pagurids are enabled to use 
their eyes in the normal manner owing to the phosphorescent 
light which they carry about with them, and this use of pirns- 
phorescent light may apply to a number of deep-sea Crustacea 
whose eyes are not at all or only partially degenerate. 

An extremely interesting case of the use of phosphorescent 
light is given by Chun.^ In a number of Euphausiids occurring 
in deep waters each compound eye is divided into two parts — a 
frontal and ventro-lateral — which differ from one another very 
greatly in the nature and disposition of their ommatidia. 

In the frontal portion (Fig. 104, A) the ommatidia are few in 

^ A Naturalist in Indian Seasy 1902. 

“Atlantis,’* Bibliotheca Zoologica^ Heft 19, 1896, p. 193. 
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number and long, the corneal lenses are highly arched, and the 
pigment is reduced to a few clumps in the iris. This part of the 
eye is evidently adapted for forming a vague superposition-iinage 
in the dusk. The ventro-lateral part (B), on the other hand, is 
composed of numerous small ominatidia, the crystalline cones of 
which can be completely isO" ^ 

lated from one another by 
the irido-pigment. Immedi- 
ately below this part of the 
eye is a phosphorescent organ 
(C) provided with a lens and 
tapetum. Chun suggests that 
the ventro-lateral part of the 
eye is used for obtaining a 
clear mosaic image of objects 
illuminated by the phos- 
phorescent organ, while the 
frontal piirt of the eye is 
used for obtaining general 

visual impressions in dimly 104. — Section of eye of Styloclmmi masti- 

. mi* • gophonm. A, Frontal portion ; B, ventro- 

lit regions. This curious lateral portion ; C, phospliorescent organ ; 

differentiation of the eye entrance of optic nerve ; 0 , corneal lens ; 

. / , , ,, crystalline cone: pg. pigment: 

into two parts apparently retinula ; rA, rhabdom. (After Chnn.) 

only occurs in predaceous 

animals, which capture their prey alive upon the bottom, and to 
whom a clear vision of moving organisms is a necessity. 

Another instance of Crustaceans making use of their own 
light is given by Alcock,^ who found two deep-sea prawns, Hetero- 
carpus alphonsi and Aristaeus coriiscans, at about 500 fathoms in 
the Indian Ocean. These animals produce a highly phosphor- 
escent substance which they eject from the antennary glands, and 
they possess very large, deeply-pigmented eyea 

The whole subject of the modification of the pigment and 
structure of Crustacean eyes is an interesting one, because it 
presents us with one of those cases in which the direct response 
to a stimulus acting within the lifetime of the individual seems 
to run parallel to the fixed adaptations of a whole species, which 
have become .hereditary and apparently independent of the 
external stimulus of light or of the absence of light. As far 

^ Loc. ciL p. 150. 
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as ' is known, however, the direct response of the individual to 
the absence of light is limited to the reduction or disappearance 
of the pigment, and does not extend to those structural changes 
in the ommatidia which are characteristic of so many deep-sea. 
forms. 

Order IL Decapoda.^ 

The Decapoda, together with the Euphausiidae, make up the 
Division Eucarida, the members of which differ from the Orders' 
hitherto described in a number of charactem, the presence of a 
carapace covering the whole of the thorax, the^ absence of a brood- 
pouch formed of oostegites, the presence of a. short heart, of sper- 
matozoa with radiating pseudopodia, and of a complicated larval 
metamorphosis, of which the Zoaea stages are most prominent ■ 

The Decapoda differ from the Euphausiidae chiefly ' in the 
anterior three thoracic limbs being turned forwards towards the 
mouth to act as maxillipedes, and in the five succeeding thoracic 
limbs being nearly always uniramoiis and ambulatory or chelate.; 
there are typically present three serial rows of gills attached 
to the thoracic segments, an upper series pleurobranchiae 
attached to the body-wall above the articulation of the limbs, 
a middle series arthrobranchiae ”) attached at the articulation 
of the limbs, and a lower series podobranchiae attached to 
the basal joints of the limbs. These gills are enclosed in 
a special branchial chamber on each side of the thorax, formed 
by lateral wings of the carapace known as " branchiostegites.” 
The gills of each series are never all present in the same animal, 
the anterior and posterior members showing a special tendency 
to be reduced and to disappear. In this manner “branchial 
formulae ” can be constructed for the various kinds of Decapods, 
which differ from the ideal formula in a manner distinctive 
of each kind. The second maxilla is always provided with an 
oar-like appendage on its outer margin (exopodite), known as 
the “ scaphognathite,” whidb, by its rhythmical movement, 
keeps up a constant current of water through the gill-chamber. 

A complicated auditory organ is present on the basal joint of 
the first antennae; this is a sac communicating with the 
exterior and lined internally with sensory hairs. The animal is 

^ Bell, A History of the JBritish Stalk-eyed Crustacea, 1853 ; Heller, Die Crus- 
taceen des SUdHchen Europa^ 1868. 
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said to place small pieces of sand, etc., in its ears to act as 
otoliths. Anaspides 116) is the only other Crustacean 

which has an auditory organ in this position. 

The larval histories of the Decapods^ are of great interest, 
and will be given under the headings of the various groups. 
The first discoverer of the metamorphosis of the Decapoda was 
the Irish naturalist J. V. Thompson, certainly one of the ablest 
of British zoologists. In 1828, in his Zoological MesearcheSj he 
describes certain Zoaeas of the Brachyura and proves that these 
animals are not an adult genus, as supposed, but larval forms. 
But Eathke, in 1829, described the direct development of the 
Crayfish ; and Westwood, after describing the direct development 
of Gecardnuo, utterly denied Thompson’s assertions concerning 
metamorphosis. Thompson replied in the Moyal Society Trans- 
actions for 1835, and described the Megalopa stage of Cancer 
pagurus, Eathke,^ although previously an opponent of Thompson, 
subsequently made confirmatory observations upon the larvae of 
the Anomura ; and Spence-Bate clinched the matter by describing 
Brachyuran metamorphosis with great accuracy in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1859. Since then a mass of work has been done 
on the subject, though much detail still remains to be elucidated. 

The Decapoda fall into three sub-ordem, which graduate into 
one another — (i.) the Macrura, including the Lobsters, Crayfishes, 
Shrimps, and Prawns ; (ii.) the Anomura, including the Hermit” 
lobsters and Hermit-crabs ; and (iii.) the Brachyura or true Crabs. 

Sub-Order 1. Macrura. 

This sub - order ^ is characterised by the large abdomen, 
furnished with five pairs of biranious pleopods, and ending in 
a powerful tail-fan composed of the telson and the greatly 
expanded sixth pair of pleopods, the whole apparatus being 
locomotory. The second antennae are furnished with very 
large external scales, representing the exopodites of those 
appendages. Some of the Shrimps and Prawns closely resemble 
the “ Schizopods,” but the pereiopods are nearly always imiramous.'^ 
Several subdivisions of the Macrura are recognised. 

^ Cf. Claus, WurzlmrgeT Katnrwiss, Zeitschr* ii., 1861, p. 23. 

® Arch. /. NcUurg. vi., 1840, p. 241, ® Spence Bate’s Challenger Heportm. 

•* Some of the pereiopods remain biramous in certain Peneidea and Caridea 
(see p. 163). 
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Tribe 1. Hepliropsidea. 

Tliis tribe includes the Lobsters and Crayfishes, animals well 
known from their serviceableness to man. There ' are three 
families, which will be treated separately. 

. ■ Fam. 1. Nephropsidae. The podobranchs are not united 
with the epipodites, and the last thoracic segment is fixed and 
fused to the carapace. The chelae are generally asynmietricaL 
The most important Lobsters are the European and the American 
species — Homarus vulgaris ( = Astaeus gammarus) and M. ameri- 
canus respectively ; these animals engage a large number of people 
in the fisheries. It is estimated that in America about £150,000 
are spent every year on Lobsters. 

The genus JVephrops contains the small Norwegian lobster 
and other forms. 

Herrick^ gives some interesting particulars with regard to 
the life-history of the American species. The largest recorded 
specimen weighed about twenty -five pounds, and measured twenty 
inches from rostrum to tail ; similar European specimens have 
been recorded, but, on the average, they are not so large as the 
American forms. 

The Lobster, like all Crustacea, undergoes a series of moults 
as the result of increase in size, shedding the whole of the 
external integument in one piece. This is accomplished by 
a split taking place on the dorsal surface at the junction of 
thorax and abdomen ; through the slit so formed the Lobster 
retracts first his thorax with all the limbs, and then his abdomen. 
When first issuing from the old shell the animaFs integument is 
soft and pulpy, but the increase in size of the body is already 
manifest ; this increase per moult, which is approximately the 
same in young and adult animals, varies from 13 to 15 per cent of 
the animaFs length. According to this computation, a Lobster 
2 inches long has moulted fourteen times, 5 inches twenty times, 
and 10 inches twenty-five times, and it maybe roughly estimated 
that a lO-inch Lobster is four years old. Young Lobsters 
probably moult twice a year, and so do adult males, but females 
only moult once a year soon after the young are hatched out. 

The process of moulting or ecdysis is an exceedingly 


^ BulL U.B* Fish Commission^ xv., 1895. 
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dangerous one to the Lobster and to Crustacea in general, and is 
very frequently fatal. There is, first of all, the danger of the act 
not being accomplished skilfully, when death always ensues. 
The Lobster remains soft and unprotected for about six weeks 
after the ecdysis, and is very apt to fall a prey to the predaceous 
fish, such as Sharks, Skates, Cod, etc., which feed upon it. 
There are, however, some peculiar adaptations connected with the 
process which are of interest. In order to facilitate the ecdysis, 
areas of absorption are formed upon the dorsal and ventral 
surfaces of the carapace, on the narrower parts of the chelipedes, 
and at other places; in these areas the calcium carbonate is 
absorbed, and the old shell becomes elastic and thin, so as to 
allow a more easy escape for the moulting Lobster. It has been 
noticed that while this is taking place large concretions of 
calcium carbonate are formed at the sides of the stomach, known 
as '' gastroliths,’* which perhaps represent the waste lime that 
has been abstracted from the areas of absorption. After 
moulting the Lobster is in great need of lime for stiffening his 
shell, and it has been noticed that on these occasions he is very 
greedy of this substance, even devouring his own cast-off skin. 

The male Lobster is especially prized on account of his 
larger chelae, hut in both sexes the chelipedes are differentiated 
into a smaller cutting pincer and a larger crushing one. Lobsters 
may be right or left handed, with the large crushing claw on the 
right or left hand, and sometimes specimens occur with the 
smaller cutting pincers on both chelipedes, and very rarely, 
indeed, with crushing claws on both sides. Crustacea very 
commonly have the power of casting off a limb if they are 
seized by it or if it is injured, and of regenerating a new one. 
In the Lobster a so-called breaUing-joint is situated on each leg 
at the suture between the fused second and third segments; 
a membrane being pushed inwards from the skin, which not 
only serves to form a weak joint where, rupture may easily take 
place, but also to stop excessive bleeding after rupture. In the 
newly-hatched larvae there is a normal joint between the second 
and third segments; and autotomy, or the voluntary throwing away 
of a limb, never occurs until the fourth larval stage, when the 
breaking joint is formed. Autotomy is a reflex act under the 
control of the segmental ganglion ; if a Crab or Lobster be 
anmsthetised, and then a limb be injured or broken off below the 
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breaking joint, the animal forgets to throw the injured leg or 
stump off at the breaking joint, a proceeding which always 
occurs under normal conditions. The regeneration of a limb 
starts from a papilla which grows out of the breaking-joint, and 
after a number of moults acquires the specific form of the limb 
that has been lost, A number of interesting observations have 
been made upon the regeneration of the limbs in Crustacea. It 
was ill the Hermit-crab that Morgan ^ proved that regeneration 
and the liability to injury do not always run parallel, as 
Weismann held they should, since the rudimentary posterior 
thoracic limbs, which are never injured in nature, can regenerate 
when artificially removed as easily as any others. Przibram ^ 
has shown that in the shrimp Alpheiis, whose chelipedes are 
highly asymmetrical, if the large one be cut off, the small one 
immediately begins to grow and to take on the form of the 
large one, while the regenerated limb is formed as the small 
variety. This remarkable inversion in the symmetry of the 
animal clearly ensures that, if the large chela is injured and 
thrown away, the least amount of time is wasted in providing 
the shrimp with a new large claw. 

To return to the Lobster ; for the majority of the individuals 
there is a definite breeding season, viz. July and August, but a 
certain proportion breed earlier or later. A female begins to 
“ berry '' at about eight inches in length, and to produce more 
and more eggs up to about eighteen inches, when as many as 
160,000 eggs are produced at a time; after this there is a 
decline in numbers. A female normally breeds only once in two 
years. Strict laws are enforced, forbidding the sale of Lobsters 
and Crabs ‘"in berry” in both England and America. The 
period of incubation, during which the developing eggs are 
attached to the swimmerets of the female, lasts about ten or eleven 
months, so that the larvae are hatched out approximately in the 
following June. On hatching, the larva, which measures about 
one-third of an inch, and is in the Mysis stage (i,e. it possesses all 
the thoracic limbs in a biramous condition, but is without the 
abdominal limbs), swims at first on the surface. After five or six 
months of this life, during which the abdominal pleopods are 
added ftom before backwards, it sinks to the bottom, loses the 

^ ZooL Bulletin f i., 1898, p. 287. 

® ArcM'vfUT Entw. MecK xi, 1901, p. 321. 
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exopodites of the thoracic limbs, and is converted into the young 
Lobster, measuring about half an inch in length. The little 
Lobster starts in deepish water, and gradually crawls towards 
the shore ; here it passes its adolescence, but on coming to 
maturity it migrates out again into the deep water. 

Fam. 2. Astacidae. — In this family, which includes all the 
European and Isrorth American Crayfishes, Astacus {Potctmobins) 
and Camharus, the podobranchs are united with the epipodites, 
the last thoracic segment is free, there is only one pleurobranch 
or none at all, the gills have a central lamina, but the filaments 
are without terminal hooks, and the endopodites of the first 
two pairs of abdominal appendages in the male serve as 
copulatory organs. For the distribution, etc., of these forms 
see p. 213. 

Pam. 3. Parastacidae. — This family includes the Crayfishes 
of the Southern Hemisphere, viz. Pamstacus from South America, 
Astaco^ds and Engaeus from Australia, Paranephro^pB from New 
Zealand, and Astacoides from Madagascar. These genera agree 
with the Potamobiidae in the union of the podobranchs with tlie 
epipodites, and in the free condition of the last thoracic segment, 
but there are generally four pleurobranchs, the gills are without 
a lamina, the filaments have terminal hooks, and there are no 
sexual appendages in the male. For distribution, etc., see 
also p. 213. 

The larval development in the Crayfishes is still more abbre- 
viated than in the Lobsters, the Mysis stage being passed through 
within the egg-membranes. The young, when they hatch out, 
are furnished with hooks upon the chelipedes, by which tlie}' 
anchor themselves to the pleopods of the mother. 

Tribe 2. Eryonidea. 

These are remarkably archaic animals of great rarity, though 
they were common enough in Triassic seas, and have come down 
to us as fossils from those times, being thus among the oldest 
Decapoda known. They only survive now as deep sea species, and 
the genus discovered by the Challenger} Willemoesia (Fig. 105), 
confirmed the expectations of the ChaUmger naturalists that the 
abysses of the ocean would contain relics from older periods which 

^ Challmgcr Reports, xxiv., 1888 . 
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had managed to survive where the competition was not so keen. 
The genus Willemoesia is very widely distributed, being dredged 

up from below a thousand fathoms 
J Indian Ocean, the Mediter- 

\ North and South Atlantic, 

/ and the Pacific oceans. All the 
W /II walking legs are chelate, and the 

I / II animal is quite blind, as are all 

II , / y the Eryonidea, the eye-stalks being 

II 11 A fused with the carapace. 

I I / f Only a single family Eryonidae 

W If / / is recognised. 


Tribe 3. Peneidea. — Tribe 4. 
Caridea. 

We will now consider the 
Shrimps and Prawns, since in 
them occurs the most complete 
metamorphosis found in the Deca- 
poda. The Peneidea are dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary 
Prawns and Shrimps (Caridea) 
by having the first three instead 
of the first two pereiopods chelate. 
The genus Peneus affords several 
species which are of commercial 
value as objects of food ; the 
edible Prawns of the Mediter- 



Fi<s. 105. — Wi^k/fioeski imrmtayX f. 
(Prom a figure prepared for Pro- 
fessor Weldon.) 


ranean belong to this genus, while 
in the North Sea two of the 
Caridea, viz. the Shrimp, Cmngoifi 
vulgaris, and the Prawn, Palaemon serratus, are the forms very 
commonly eaten. Both subdivisions are well represented in the 
deep sea fauna from all parts of the world. Glgphocrangon 
spimdosa (Fig. 110, p. 164) is a deep sea Shrimp with eyes that 
have lost their pigment, and with the body covered with spines, 
while the last abdominal segment is fused witli tiie telson 
to form a sharp bayonet - like process at the hind end of the 
body. Some of the deep-sea Prawns of the Indian Ocean 



are described hj Alcock^ as possessing peculiar secondary sexual 
characters. Thus JPampeneus rectacutus i hm one lash of the 
first pair of antennae peculiarly bent to form a clasping organ, 
Aristaeus crassijpes has a hook on the end of the third 
maxillipede. In the latter the females have much longer rostra 
than the males, and are in general more powerfully built, so that 
they seem to have usurped the proper functions of the male, and 
probably engage in combats with one another over his person. 

As a general rule the Shrimps and Prawns occur in large 
shoals in the shallow waters of the littoral zone, and they have 
a remarkable power of adapting their colours to the surroundings 
in which they happen to be at any particular moment.^ This is 
brought about by the variously coloured chroniatophores, which 
contract and expand 
in obedience to a 
stimulus transmitted 
through the eyes of the 
animal. A number of 
the Palaernonidae go 
up rivers into fresh 
water, while one 
family, the Atyidae, 
live in the completely 
fresh water of rivers 
and inland lakes. The 
Peneidea undergo a 
very complete meta- 
morphosis which is 
primitive in respect 
to the order of forma- 
tion of the segments 
from before backwards. 

The larva hatches out 

as a Nauplius (Fig. 106 ), \vhich by tlie orderly addition of segments 


Fig. 106. — Naupliiia larva of Peueus, «p. x 2“). 
(From Balfour, after F. .'Unller). 


^ Loc. cit, p. 150. 

^ Keeble and Gamble, Phil. Trans. ^ Sen B, exevi., 1904, p. 295. The ehroniato- 
phores are also directly responsive to light, but the lasting adaptations to colour- 
backgrounds are brought about indirectly, the stiiunlus being traiisniitted through 
the eyes and nervous system. The influence of light may also atfect the metabolism 
of the animal, the chromatophores being accompanied hy a ramifying fatty tissue, 
which disappears if the animal is kept in the dark. 
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behind is converted into the Protozoaea (Pig- 107)? possessing two 
pairs of biramous maxillipedes. It should be noted that the 
maxillae, which are foliaceoiis in the adult, are laid down in this 



Fto. 107. — Protozaea larva of linens, sp. 
(Prom Balfour, after P. Miiiler.) 


X 25. 


Ab.6 


Fig. 108. — Zoaea larva of Penevs^ 
sp. X 25. A, A', 1st and 2nd 
antennae ; AbJ), 6th abdominal 
appendage; 2nd maxilli- 

pede ; T, 4th-8th thoracic append- 
ages (future walking legs). (After 
P. Muller.) 


condition in the larva, and this prin- 
ciple holds good throughout Crus- 
tacean metamorphosis, viz. that when 
a limb is foliaceous in the adult it 
is foliaceous in the larva, and when 
biramous in the adult it is biramous in the larva. Whilst the 
rest of the thoracic limbs are still rudimentaiy, the sixth pair of 
pleopods are being precociously developed (Fig. 108), being the 
only precociously formed limbs in the Peneidea, though the abdo- 
minal segments are fully marked off before the thoracic segments, 
and so must be considered as precocious in development. When 
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the hiramous thoracic limbs are completed the abdominal biramous 
pleopods are added, beginning from in front backwards. Thus 
the Mysis stage (Fig. 109) is reached, which resembles in all 
particulars the adult condition of the Schizopoda. The adult 
Prawn develops from this stage by the loss of some or all of the 
exopodites on the thoracic pereiopods. 

Some of the Peneid larvae take on very peculiar forms, e.g, 
the Zoaeae of the Sergestidae,^ which often develop the most 
wonderful spines all over the body. 


Fw. 109. — Mysis stage in the development ot Pmms^ sp, 2nd antenna ; Ah, 6^ 6th 
abdominal appendage ; T, telson ; Thy the biramons thoracic appendages. (After Claus.) 

The Caridea have a greatly abbreviated metamorphosis, the 
larva hatching out at a late Zoaea stage with all three pairs of 
maxillipedes fully formed and with a fully segmented abdomen. 
The succeeding thoracic limbs are added in order from before back- 
wards, though the sixth pair of pleopods appear precociously as in 
the Peneidea. The other .swimmerets do not begin to develop 
until the thoracic limbs are. complete. Some Caridea show a yet 
more abbreviated metamorphosis, e.g. the freshwater PalaemomtcB 
variam of S. Europe, which hatches out at the Mysis stage. 

We see, therefore, in the metamorphosis of the Macrura 
several apparently primitive features. In the first place, a free 
swimming Nauplius stage is preserved in certain forms, identical 
^ Challenger Eeports, xxiy,» 1881. 
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ill ail respects with the Nauplius of the Eiitoiiiostraca. Secondly, 
tiie thoracic limbs when they are first developed are biramons, 
thus giving' rise to the characteristic Mysis stage which ’links 
the Macrura on to the “ Schizopoda.” Thirdly, the order of differ- 
entiation of the segments is typically from in front backwards, the 
only precociously developed appendage being the sixth abdominal. 
None of these characters are reproduced in tlie higher Becapoda 
in which there is never a free-living Nauplius, the first larval 
stage being the Zoaea ; a number of the thoracic pereiopods, and 
usually all of them, are uniramous from the start ; and the whole 
of the abdominal segments with their limbs tend to be precoci- 
ously developed before the hinder thoracic segments make a dis- 
tinct appearance. 

Tribe 3. Peneidea.^ 

The third legs are chelate except in genera in which the legs 
are much reduced The third maxillipedes are seven-jointed, the 
second maxillipedes have normal end-joints, and the first maxilli- 
pedes are without a lobe on the base of the exopodite. The 
pleura of the first abdominal segment are not overlapped by those 
of the second The abdomen is without a sharp bend. The 
branchiae are usually not phyllobranchs. 

Fam. 1. Peneidae. — The last two pairs of legs are well 
developed, and there is a nearly complete series of gills. Cera- 
taspis,^ a pelagic form. Parape7ieus, Peneus, Aristaeus^ etc. 

Fam. 2. Sergestidae. — The last or last two pairs of legs are 
reduced or lost. The gill -series is incomplete or w^aiiting, 
Sergestes possesses gills, aud the front end of the thorax is not 
greatly elongated. Lucifer has no gills, and the front of the 
thorax is greatly elongated, giving a very anomalous appearance to 
the animal All the members of this family are pelagic in habit. 

Fam. 3. Stenopodidae. — One or both legs of the third pair 
are longer and much stouter than those of the first two pairs. On 
a number of small anatomical points this family, including the 
littoral genus Steuopus from the Mediterranean and other warmer 
seas and Spongicola commensal with Hexactiiiellid sponges from 
Japan, is separated by some authors in a Tribe by itself. 

^ Borradaile’s useful paper on the classification of the Decapoda(^)m. Mag, Nat* 
Hist (7), xix., 1907, p. 457) should be consulted for this and other Decapod 
groups. Also Alcock‘s Cat. of the Indian ifws., “Decapod Crustacea." 

- Uiard aud Bonnier, OompL Rend. Soc. Riot 1892. 
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Tribe 4. Caridea. 

The third legs are not chelate. The third maxillipedes are 
4-6 jointed, the end-joint of the second niaxillipede nearly always 
lies as a strip along the end of the joint before it, and the first 
maxillipedes have a lobe on the base of the exopodites. The pleura 
of the second abdominal segment overlap those of the first. The 
abdomen has a sharp bend ; the branchiae are phyllobranchs. 

Fam. 1. Pasiphaeidae. — -In this family the end-joint of the 
second maxillipedes is normally formed, and exopodites are usually 
present on all the thoracic limbs. Eostrum small or wanting. 
Bather numerous genera are known, most of which inhabit the 
deep sea, though a few come into the littoral zone. Fasijplhctea 
chiefly in the deep sea, Lejptochela in the tropical littoral zone. 

Pam. 2. Acanthephyxidae. — The end-joint of tlie second 
maxillipede is modified as in other Caridea, and the rostrum is 
very strong and serrate, but in the presence of exopodites, and in 
the form of the mouth-parts, this family agrees with the pre- 
ceding, It is also a characteristic deep-sea family. Acanthc- 
phyra, Hymenodora, Ifematoearcinus, etc. 

Fam. 3. Atyidae. — This is an entirely fresh-water family, 
especially characteristic of the rivers and lakes of the troi>ics, 
some of the forms being exceedingly large and taking the place 
of the Crayfishes in these waters. Characteristic of this family 
is the fact that the fingers of the chelae are spoon-shaped, and 
carry peculiar tufts of bristles. Exopodites are present on the 
thoracic limbs of some of the genera {Troglocaris, Zipliocaris from 
Australia and the Malay Islands, Atyephjm from S. and "IV. 
Europe), but are absent in others. GdiHdina, widely s])read and 
common in Indo-Malay and Africa ; Atya from West Indies, West 
Africa, and Pacific Islands. 

Fam. 4. Alpheidae.^ — The exopodites are absent, and the 
rostrum is absent or very feeble. The chelae are powerful, and 
usually very asymmetrically developed. Alphevs has an enormous 
number of species which live chiefly in the tropical seas, wiiere 
they haunt especially the coral-reefs, making their homes among 
the coral or in sponges, etc. Although occurring in the Mediter- 
ranean they penetrate very rarely into colder seas. 

^ Coxitiore, Famia and Oeogr, 3Ialdivc and Lamdivc Arddpdmm^ ii., p. 
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■ ■ Fam. 5 ■ FsalMopodidae. — This family, characterised by the 
absence of chelae on the second thoracic limbs, which carry 
instead a terminal brush of hairs, and by the rudimentary con- 
dition of the eyes, is represented by the genus FsalidopuS ' from. 
the deep waters of the Indian Ocean. 

Pam. 6. Pandalidae. — The first thoracic . limb is without 
chelae, only six-jointed. The rostrum is large and toothed. The 
genus Pandalus has numerous representatives in the northern 
littoral, P. annulicornis being one* of the prawns most commonly 
met with in the fish-markets. 

Pam. 7 . Hippolytidae.' — The first and second thoracic limbs 
bear chelae, the carpus of the second being divided, into two or 
more segments. The first pair of chelae are not distinctly 
stronger than the second. VirUus has many species in the 
littoral zone of all seas, and one species, V, acmiinatus, is 



pelagic. lEppolyte also has numerous littoral forms distributed 
all over the world, but chiefly in the arctic or subarctic seas. H, 
varians, common on the English coasts, shows interesting colour- 

reactions to its surroundings.^ 

Fam. 8. Palaemonidae.— The 
pairs - of legs are chelate, 
\\ the carpus of the second not being 
I ^ subdivided. Palaemon serraitis, a 
I very common prawn in the British 

littoral. Palaemonetes in the brack- 
j . : ish and fresh waters of Europe and 
- - ' N. America. ■ ■ 

: 7 Pam. 9. Gljrphocraiigoiiidae. 

/ — The first pair of legs are sub- 

/ chelate, the carpus of the second 

nil / subdivided, and the rostrum 

/ is long. Glyphocrangon (Fig. 110) 

na. no.~myphoara,^gc,. with numerous species entirely cou- 

from the right side, x 3. (Prom fined to deep water. 

M CrM«omdae.-TI,e 

first pair of legs are subchelate, the 
carpus of the second pair is not subdivided, and the rostrum is short. 
Crangon vtdgaris is the common Shrimp of the North Sea. 

^ Keeble wid Gamble, PhiL Tram. Ser. B., cxcvi., 1904, p. 295. In the young 
a constant and very simple ohromatophore-system is present, but in the adult a 



LORICATA — THE ROCK LOBSTER 


Tribe 5. Loricata. 

The Loricata include the Langonste {Palinurus) of the Mediter- 
ean coasts, which replaces there the Lobster of the North Sea 
an article of food, and the peculiarly shaped ScyllaniB arctm 
g. Ill), which is also prized in the Mediterranean as a delicacy, 
e bright red '' Crayfishes,” Fanulirus and lasm, of the Australian 


Fig. Ill— Embryonic area of developing 
Palinurus quadricomis* AbJ^ 1st ab<lo- 
minal segment ; jE?, compound eye ; E\ 
median simple eye ; L, upper lip ; 
lower lip ; AT, mandible ; 

1st and 2nd maxillae; MxpJ, Istmaxilli- 
pede; T, 6tli (antepenultimate) thoracic 
appendage. {After Claus.) 


f. 111.— Dorsal view of Scyllarus arctus, 
X J. (Prom an original figure prepared 
for Professor Weldon.) 


coasts are also largely used as •food. Besides its peculiarity ni 
shape, S. arctus has remarkable scales on the second antennae in 
place of flagella. The larva hatches out as the so-called Phyllo- 

barred, lined, or monochrome colonr-pattern may he present, which is ultimately 
induced by the nature of the environment, and does not subsequently change. In 
other species of Bim ’*'<«. and in Palaemon and Grmgmi, only one adult colour- 
pattern occurs. Thus JET. mrians, besides reacting to light by its ohromatophores, 
nossesses a nermanent eolonr-nattem. which is also determined by environment. 
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soma, which must he regarded as a greatly flattened and modified ^ 
Mysis stage. ' 

In the embryo of PaUmirus before hatching (Fig, 112) 
we can recognise the limbs of the head and thorax normally 
developed in order. There are present three thoracic limbs, 

besides the maxillipedes. 
When the Phyllosoina 
hatches out the first 
maxillipedes have be- 
come quite rudimentary, 
and the second much re- 
duced, while the second 
antennae and second 
maxillae are also re- 
duced in size. The 
metamorphosis is com- 
pleted by the re-develop- 
ment of the limbs and 
segments that have 
(After | 30 en secondarily sup- 
pressed during larval 
life, and by the appearance of the pleopods. 

This process is again met with in the Squillidae (p. 143), 
but it resembles the suppression, in so many Decapodan meta- 
morphoses, of anterior limbs and the precocious development of 
segments and limbs lying posteriorly. In the ordinary Decapoda, 
however, the suppressed limbs are merely not formed till later; 
while in the Loricata the limbs develop in the correct order, aiid 
subsequently degenerate. It is natural to wonder whether the 
condition of affairs in the Loricata represents the primitive 
process, and whether the precocious development of segments in 
the other Decapoda owes its origin to these animals having once 
had the direct mode of development when the segments were 
formed in the proper order, and to their having subsequently 
acquired the larval stages first of all by the degeneration,* and 
then by the suppression of certain segments which were not of 
use during larval life. The complete metamorphosis, however, of 
tlu‘. Peueidea, in which the segments and limbs appear in the 

^ Claus, Unf. z. Erforschmujf d,* gemcdog, Grmidlage d. Cnistacecnsystc'tns. 
Viiuma, 1876. 


Fta. 113.— Phyllosoina larva of x 5. 

Ab, Abdomen ; 3rd maxillipede ; T, ante^ 

penultimate (6th) thoracic appendage. 

Chms.) 
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right order, rather goes to show that this is the primitive mode of 
development in the Decapoda, and that the disarrangement in the 
order of appearance of the segments, both in the Squillidae and in 
tlie Loricata and other Decapods, has been independently acquired 
in the two cases to meet the needs of the larval existence. 

Fam. 1* PaHnnridad — The cephalothorax is subcylindrical, 
the eyes are not enclosed in separate orbits formed by the edge 
of the carapace, and the second antennae possess flagella. i 

PaUnunis, with P. elephas, the European Eock Lobster or : 

Langoiiste. lasus with two species in the Antarctic littoral ; 

Pamdirus in the tropical littoral. ■ 

Fam. 2. Scyllaridae. — The cephalothorax is depressed, the j 

eyes are enclosed in separate orbits formed by the edge of the cara- 
pace, and the second antennae have flat scales in the place of flagella. 

Scyllarus (Fig. Ill), with the European S, arctm ; Ihacus in rather 
deep water with several species, chiefly found in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Tribe 6. Thalassinidea. 

This tribe is included by some authors in the Anomura, and ; 

held to be closely related to the Galatheidea, but the unreduced 
abdomen is carried straight and unflexed, and gives a very - ; 

Macrurous appearance to the animal. The Anomurous char- 1 , ^ 

acters are the frequent reduction or absence of the antennal i " 

scale, the fact that only the first two pairs of pereiopods are ever 
chelate, and the reduced series of gills. The body is symmetrical, 
but the first pair of chelae is always highly asymmetrical. The 
posterior pairs of pereiopods, although small, are not character- 
istically reduced as in the Anomura. The animals belonging to 
this Tribe attain two or three inches in length, and generally 
burrow in sand or mud either in the littoral zone or in deeper ; ■ 

waters; at the same time they can swim with considerable 
activity by means of the pleopods. 

Fam. Callianassidae.— suiterranea is common j i 

at Nu])les, Gehia littoralis in the North Sea. ! ■ 

Sub-Order 2. Anomura | 

In this division are included the so-called Hermit-lobsters and 
Hermit-crabs, in which the condition of the abdomen is roughly 
intermediate between that of the Macrura and that.of the Brachyura. !; 
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It is not much reduced in size, and the pleopods of the sixth pair 
are fairly well developed, hut' it is usually carried flexed towards 
the thorax, and is never a powerful locomotory organ as in the 
Macrura. The antennal scale, if present at all, is a mere spine, 
not the large-leaf-like structure of the Macrura ; and there is never 
a partition between the two first antennae as in the Brachyura. 

The last or last two pairs of pereiopods are reduced, and are 
turned on to the dorsal surface or carried inside the branchial 
chamber ; but this curious character is met with again in certain 
Brachyura (Dromiacea and Oxystomata). 




y 

] 

15 , ' 

I 

r 


Tribe 1. Galatheidea.^ 


These are symmetrical crabs with a long carapace; the 



♦ abdomen, which is as broad 

as the carapace, is always 
carried flexed under the 
thorax, and the sixth pair 
of pleopods are expanded to 
form with the telsoii a fan- 
like tail The most anterior 
pereiopods are always much 
elongated and chelate ; while 
the last pair are much re- 
duced, and either turned up 
on to the .dorsal surface, or 
else carried in the branchial 
chamber. The exact mean- 
ing of this last characteristic 
in these forms is doubtful; 
some of the species are said 
to carry shells temporarily 
upon their backs, a proceed- 
ing probably assisted by the 
last pair of thoracic limbs, 

Fig. 114. — Dorsal view of to, while ill others their limbs 

X I (From an oripal figure prepared cleaning 

for Professor Weldon.) , 

out the branchial chamber. 

Most of the Galatheidea, for instance, the common Porcellana and 

^ Milne Edwards and Bouvier, Ann, Sd, NaL (7), xvi., 1894, p. 91. 
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Galatliea, are littoral animals, and may be 
found hiding under stones and in crevices 
on the shore; but a number occur in deep 
water, e.g. Miinida and Mwnidopsis, 

The shallow-water species have ordin- 
arily developed eyes; the various species of 
Muniday which occur in fairly deep but by 
no means abyssal regions, have usually very 
large and highly pigmented eyes; while in 
Munidopsis, which is characteristic of very 
deep water, the eyes are degenerate and 
colourless, as shown in Fig. 114. 

The Zoaeae, or young larval stages of 
the Galatheidea, are characterised by the 
immense length of the spines upon the 
carapace (Fig. 1 1 5.). The young Zoaea 
which hatches out from the egg resembles 
in other respects that of the Brachyura. 
The Metazoaea, however, differs from that 
of the Brachyura in the fact that the third 
maxillipede is first present as a biramous 
swimming organ, and at its first appear- 
ance is not developed in its definitive form. 
The other thoracic limbs are not schizo- 
podous when they appear, and indeed in 
nearly all respects the development proceeds 
as in the Brachyura, 

Pam. 1. Aegleidae. — The gills are tri- 
. chobranchiae, and there are eight arthro- 
branchs. There are no limbs on the 
second abdominal segment of the male. 
The abdomen is not carried folded on to 
the thorax. The first two characteristics 
separate this family from all the other 
Galatheidea. Aeglea laevis, a fresh -water 
species from the rivers of temperate S, 
America, is the sole representative. 

Pam. 2. Galatheidae.^ — The abdomen is 
not folded against the thorax. The mem- 
bers of this family are often littoral in 



Fig. 115. -“Zoaea of 
Foreellunay x 20. 
Ty TelsoB. (After 
Claus.) 
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habit (Galathea, Fig. 116), but often go down into great depths 

(Munidopsis, Fig. 114), 
Fam. 3. Porcellan- 
idae. — The abdomen is 
folded against the thorax, 
and the body has a crab- 
like form. These are 
always littoral in habit, 
never descending into the 
depths. Pachyckeles in 
the tropics, Porcellana 
with numerous species in 
all seas, P. platycheles 
being a common British 
species. 


Tribe 2. Hippidea. 

The Mole -crabs have 
the habit of burrowing in 
Fig. 116.— Dorsal view of OalatJieft strigosa, x sand, and their limbs ai'C 
We?din“ peculiarly modified into 

digging organs for this 
purpose (see Fig. 117). In other respects they are seen to be 
closely related to the Galatheidea by the form of the carapace, 
the condition of the abdomen, and the reduced last thoracic limbs. 

In Alhunea, which is found in the Mediterranean, the first 
antennae,^ are greatly lengthened and apposed to one another, and 
by means of a system of interlocking hairs they form a tube 
down which the water is sucked for respiration. The, object 
of this aiTangement is to ensure a supply of clear water, filtered 
from particles of sand, when the crab is buried beneath the 
surface, on these occasions the tip of the antennal tube being 
protruded above the surface of the sand. An exactly similar 
tube is used by the true Crab Corystes casaivelaunuB, which has 
similar burrowing habits, but here the tube is formed from the 
second antennae and not from the first, so that the tubes in the 
two cases afford beautiful instances of analogous or homoplastic 
structures between which there is no homology (see p. 189). 

Garstaug, Quart, Jifur. Sci, xl., 1897, p. 211. 
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Fam. 1. Albuneidae. — The first legs are suhehelate; the 
carapace is flattened, without expansions covering the legs. 
Albunea with several species in the Mediterranean, West Indies, 
and Indo-Paciflc. 

Fam. 2. Hippidae. — -The first legs are simple, the carapace is 


’ Milne Edwards and Bouvier, Sull. Soc, Philomath. Paris (8), ii., 1889 ; and 
Ex-pkUtmi du Talisman^ “Crustaces Decawdes,** 1900. 


subcyliiidrical with expansions covering the legs. 
117 ) and Hijppa in tropical or subtropical seas. 


Remiiies (Fig. 


Tribe 3. Paguridea.^ 


The ordinary Hermit-crabs, common on the English as on 
every coast, are characterised by the fleshy asymmetrical 
abdomen from which all the hard matter has disappeared, and 
which is carried tucked away in an empty Gasteropod shell. The 
abdomen is spirally wound in accordance with the shape of the 
shell, and a firm attachment is effected by means of the sixth pair 
of pleopods, especially that of the left side, which is fashioned into 
the form of a hook and is curled round the columella of the shell; 
this attachment is so secure that in trying to pull a Hermit-* 
out of its shell the body is torn apart before the hold 
way. The other pleopods are in a much reduced condition, being 
generally altogether absent from the right side of the abdomen, 


Fig. 117. 


■--Remipes scuteliatuf!, dorsal and ventral views, x 1. 
drawings prepared for Professor Weldon.) 


(From original 
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and often greatly reduced on the left side, especially in the male, 
though in the female they are still used for the attachment of 
the eggs. 

The last cwo pereiopods are much reduced and are concealed 
inside the shell, which they help to carry. The great chelae are 
usually asymmetrically developed, that on the right side being 
much larger than that on the left, and often serving the purpose 
of shutting the entrance to the shell when the crab is withdrawn 
inside. 

The constant association of a large group of animals like the 
Hermit-crabs with the appropriated empty houses of another 
group is sufficiently curious, but it does not stop there. In almost 
every case there are present one or more Sea- anemones growing 
on the outside of the shell, and each kind of Hermit-crab 
generally carries a special kind of Anemone. Thus at Plymouth, 
Eujpagurus hernhardus is generally symbiotic with Sagartia para- 
sitica, or else with a colony of Hydractinia echinata, while M 
prideauxii is usually associated with Adamsia palliata. In the 
latter case the shell is frequently absorbed, so that the 
Anemone comes to envelop the crab like a blanket. Instead 
of Anemones - carried turret - like and imposing aloft, or 
enveloping the inmate of the shell like a blanket, some of the 
Hermits have Sponges, an unexpected association ; and it is a 
common sight at Naples to find the little red round Sponge, 
Suherites, running around animated by its Hermit within. It is 
held that Anemone and crab mutually assist one another, that 
the Anemone stings the crab's enemies, and that the Hermit-crab 
carries the Anemone to new feeding -grounds. It is also said 
that when a crab grows too big for its shell, and is forced to 
seek another, it persuades the Anemone to loosen its attachment 
to the deserted shell and to be transplanted to the new one, and 
that there is something mesmeric in its power, because nobody 
else can pull an Anemone off a shell without either cutting it 
off at the base or tearing it to pieces. Other animals as well 
sometimes enter into this partnership. At Plymouth a Polychaet 
worm. Nereis fueata, frequently inhabits the Whelk's shell, 
together with Eupagums lernhardus, and puts out its head for 
a share of each meal; and at Naples the Amphipod Lysianaoc 
pumtatm is almost always present in the shells of Eupagurus 
prideawdi. 
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Besides the ordinary twisted Pagurids which inhabit Gas- 
teropod shells, there are a few which preserve the symmetry of 
the body. The interesting PylocJieles miersii^ (Pig* 118), 
taken^ by the InmBtigator in the Andaman Sea at ISsIfathoms/ 
inhabits pieces of bamboo; it is perfectly symmetrical, with 
well -developed pleopods and 
symmetrical chelae, which, 
when' the animal is withdrawn, 
completely shut up the entrance 
to its house (Fig. 118, A). 

It is doubtful whether this 
animal ever inhabited a spiral 
shell or not in its past history ; 
but there is no doubt that 
a number of peculiar crabs, 
which caused the older sys- 
tematists much trouble, are 
Pagurids, derived from asym- 
metrical shell - haunting an- 
cestors that have secondarily 
taken to a different mode of 
life, and lost, or partially lost 
those characteristics of ordinary 
Hermit-crabs which are asso- 
ciated with lif^ in a spiral shell 
These are the Lithodidae and 
the “ Eobber - crab,” Birgu$ 
latro, of tropical coral islands. 

Altliough the Eobber-crab 
and the Lithodidae bear a 
certain superficial resemblance 
to one another in that they 
lead a free existence, and have reacquired to a great extent their 
symmetry, yet it is clear that they have been independently 
derived from different groups of asymmetrical Hermit-crabs, and 
that their resemblance to one another is due to convergence. 

Birgus latro (Fig. 119), a gigantic crab, frequently over a 
foot in length, lives on land, and inhabits the coasts of coral 
islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans where ccKJoa-iuit trees 

^ Alcock, loc* cit j Borradaile, cjjp. cU, p. 162 ; i, p. 64 . 



Fig, 118.' — Pylochele^ miersiif x 1. A, End 
view of a piece of mangrove or bamboo, 
the opening of which is closed by tbe 
great chelae (c) of the Pagurid ; B, the 
animal removed from its house. (After 
Alcock.) 
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grow. It feeds oa the pulp of the cocoa-nut, which it extracts 
by hammering with its heavy chela on the “ eye-hole ** until room 
is made for the small chela to enter and extract the pulp. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the animal often ascends 
the cocoa-nut trees for the purpose of picking the nuts, a fact 
illustrated by a fine photograph by Dr. Andrews, exhibited in the 
Crustacean Gallery in the Natural History Departments of the 
British Museum. It uses the husk of the nut to line its 
burrow, and it is said to have the habit of putting its abdomen 
into the nut-shell for protection and carrying it about with it. 
Owing to its terrestrial mode of life, the branchial chamber is 
highly modified, being divided into two portions— a dorsal space, 
tiie lining of which is thrown into vascular ridges and folds for 
aerial respiration, and a lower portion where the rudimentary 
branchiae are situated. Although the Kobber-crab lives ordinarily 
on land, it must be supposed that these branchiae are of some 
service; the young are hatched out as ordinary Zoaeas in the 
sea, and go through a pelagic existence before seeking the 
land. At the present time the Kobber-crab is confined to the 
Pacific and the islands of the Indian Ocean, wherever the cocoa- 
nut grows. It seems, however, that its association with the 
cocoa-nut is a comparatively modern one. Mr. C. Hedley, of 
Sydney, who has had great experience of the Pacific Islands, 
informs me that the cocoa-nut is not, as is usually supposed, a 
native of these coral islands, but has been introduced, probably 
from Mexico, by the Polynesian mariners before the discovery of 
America by Golumbus. Before the introduction of the cocoa- 
nut the Kobber-crab must have fed on some other tree, possibly 
the Screw Pine, Pandanus, 

The abdomen is full of oil, and is much prized as a delicacy 
by the natives, who tell many strange legends about the 
creature, but the philosopher may well find its structure more 
strange than fiction, and the consideration of its morphology an 
intellectual feast. 

The appearance of the thorax and of the thoracic limbs is 
thoroughly Pagurid; the structure of the abdomen is highly 
peculiar. 

From the ventral surface (Fig. 119) we can see at the tip of 
the tail tliree small calcified plates, which represent the fifth and 
sixth terga and the telson. Attached to the sixth segment are 
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the much reduced and rudimentary pleopods of that segment, 
and on the left hand side of the body in the female are three 
well-developed pleopods of the first, second/and third segments, 
which are used for carrying the eggs. The extraordinary 
asymmetry of these limbs compared with the complete symmetry 
of the abdomen itself is only explicable on the hypothesis that 



Fig. 119. — Birgmlatro^ x ventral view. A5, First pleopod ; last pereiopod, 

these animals are descended from Hermit-crabs which had lost 
the pleopods on the right side. 

These appendages are entirely absent in the male. The 
ventral surface -of the abdomen is curiously warty and rugose, 
and is very soft and pulpy owing to the immense store of oil 
which it contains. 

If we look at the dorsal surface of the abdomen we find that, 
unlike that of the Hermit-crabs, it is completely protected by a 
number of hard plates (Fig. 120, B). Beneath the carapace can 
be seen a number of small plates belonging to the last thoracic 
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segment; following ' these there are four large' plates (1-4) 
representing the terga of the, first fonr 'abdoiiimal segments ;; the 
fifth, sixth, and the telson are, as has been stated, carried on the 

. under side of the abdo- 
' men, but they are re- 
cliagrammati- 
^ ^ cally (5, 6, T) in the 

dorsal ¥iew. Besides 
^ a ■ ' ^ ^be large terga, there 

^ . number of small 

' ^ ^ plates laterally, usually 

two to . each segment, 

g"*" : ; but .they show a ten- 

dency to subdivide and 
increase in the largest 
\ / specimens. This coiidi- 

Fig. 120.— Dorsal view of abdomen, A, of Cenohita, tion of afiFairs is very 

■*»««”» to ••><“ to the 

naked fleshy abdomen 
of an ordinary Pagurid, but it can easily be deduced from 
that of tlie genus Cenohita, ordinary Hermit-crabs found in the 
Indo-Pacific Oceans, from which the Bobber-crab has evidently 
descended. In CeiioHta (Fig. 120, A) we see the same system 
of plates upon the dorsal surface of the abdomen, but they are 
much smaller, and the lateral plates are not so numerous; 
indeed, the greater part of the abdomen remains fleshy and 
uncalcified. The under surface of the abdomen shows the same 
rugosity as is found in Birgus^ and from a number of other 
anatomical characters it is evident that the Bobber-crab is a 


highly modified Oemlita that has deserted its shell and developed 
a symmetrical abdomen protected by expanded and hardened 
plates which represent those found in a reduced condition in 
Genohita, The species of Cenobita although they inhabit shells 
and have normal branchiae, live on the shore, and have not been 
seen to descend actually into the sea. 

The Lithodidae, which are found in temperate seas, especially 
on the Northern Pacific coasts (though Lithodes maia occurs in 
the North Sea, and certain species inhabit deep water in the 
Indian Ocean), have a deceptively Brachyuran appearance, the 
thorax being much shortened and the abdomen being much 
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reduced and carried tightly flexed on to the ventral surface of 
the thorax. They live a free, unprotected existence, and are 
highly calcified. They are, however, certainly Pagurids, as is 
evidenced by a number of anatomical characters, but most 
clearly by the asymmetry of the abdomen, especially in the 
female, which is not only markedly asymmetrical in the arrange- 
ment of its dorsal plates (Fig. 121), but also in the presence of 



FiQ. 121 . — Lithodes mda, 9 , in ventral view, x J. The abdomen is flexed on the 
thorax, so that its dorsal surface is seen, l.Sf Lateral plates of third abdominal 
segment ; left lateral plate of fifth abdominal segment ; m, marginal plate ; 7\ 
brush-like last pereiopod ; jTe.d, telson and sixth abdominal segment* 

three pleopods upon the left side only, as in Birgus. The male 
is without these appendages, and the sixth pair of pleopods is 
absent in both sexes The remarkable calcified plates upon the 
abdomen bear a superficial resemblance to those in Birgus, but 
their evolution is traced, not from a Cenobite, but from an 
Eupagurine stock.^ 

In some of the Eupagurinae, e.g. Pylopagurus, feebly calcified 
plates are present upon the segments of the abdomen 
(Fig. 122, A). 

In the most primitive of the Lithodidae we witness the 

^ Brandt, Bull. Fhys. Math, Acad, Bt, Fitcrshourg, i. p. 171, and viii. p. 54 ; 
Boas, K, Bausk. Vidensk, Belskab. Skrift. JSfaturvid, og Math. Jfd. 6 , Bd. 2, 1880 ; 
Bouvier, Ann, Sci. Nat. {Zool.) (7) xviii. p. 167. 
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reduction (Fig. 122, B) and disappearance (C) of these original 
plates, their place being taken first by a number of irregularly 
situated small spines and warts, which, however, subsequently fuse 
up to form definite segmental plates. In Lithodes maia, 6 (D), 
there are a series of lateral and marginal plates, while in 
Acantholithiis (E) a number of median plates appear, presum- 
ably by the fusion of the small spines present in the median 


A B C 



Fig. 122. — Diagrams of abdomen :^A, of Pylopagur us, sp. ; B, of Hapaloga^Ur mvicauda ; 
C, of Dennaturus hispidus ; D, of Lithodes tnaiay ; E, of Acantholithus 
hystrix. c, Central plates ; lateral plates j w, marginal plates ; T, telson ; 
1-6, lst-6th abdominal segments. (After Bouvier.) 

line in Lithodes maia\ finally, a fusion of the marginal and 
lateral plates may take place, so that each abdominal segment 
is covered by a median and two paired lateral plates. 

It is to be noted that the males and females of the various 
species do not follow a parallel course of development, the plates 
in the male being symmetrical, while those of the female are 
often highly asymmetrical (compare Figs. 122, D, and 121), thus 
giving the strongest evidence of a Pagurid ancestry. 

Birgus and the Lithodidae, then, are Pagurids which have 
given up living in shells, and have become adapted to a free 
existence, protecting their soft parts by the development of 
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bard plates, and re-acquiring, to a greater or less degree, a 
secondary symmetry of form. But the story of Pagurid evolu- 
tion does not apparently stop here. The genus ‘ParoZomiis, from 
the West Coast of America, superficially resembles and 

is held to be descended from such forms m Pylocheles, while isolated 


Fig. 123. — Four stages in the development of JSupagurus Imgioarpus ox E, annulipeSf x 
20. At Ventral view of Zoaea ; B, lateral view of Metazoaea ; 0, dorsal view of Glau* 
cotboe ; B, dorsal view of adolescent stage. 6tli abdominal appendage ; 

Mxp.lt MxpJt 1st and 8rd maxillipedes, (After M, T. Thompson.) 


species are kaown (though not well known), such as Tylaspis, 
described in the Challewjer Reports} which appear to he 
Pagurids that have deserted their shells. 

The metamorphosis of the Hermit-crabs has recently been 
studied by M. T. Thompson.* 

The Zoaea (Fig. 123, A) differs from that of the Galatheidea 
mainly in the absence of the long spines. It possesses the usual 
’ VoL xxvli. p. 81. ’ Proc. Boston Soe. jV'at. iA's'., xxxi., 1904, p. 147. 
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appendages characteristic of the Zoaea, namely, the first and 
second antennae, mandibles, first and second maxillae, and two 
pairs of biramous swimming maxillipedes and small third maxilli- 
pedes. In the Metazoaea (B), as in the Anomnra generally, 
the third maxillipedes develop into biramous swimming organs, 
a thing they never do in the Brachyura, and the rudiments of 
the thoracic segments put in a first appearance. The abdominal 
segments are already fully formed in the Zoaea stage, so that 
here as in all other Zoaeas, the order of development from in front 
backwards is disturbed by the precocious differentiation of the 
abdominal segments. The next stage is the “ Glaucothoe (Pig- 
123, 0), which corresponds to the Megalopa of Brachyura (lig. 
125, p. 183). It differs from the adult Hermit-crab in the perfect 
symmetry of its body, the segmented abdomen, and the presence 
of five pairs of normal biramous pleopods. At this stage, which 
lasts four or five days, it resembles closely a little Galatheid. 
The asymmetry of the adult (Fig. 123, D) is now imposed upon 
this larva by the migration of the liver, gonads, and green glands 
into the abdomen, and by the shifting of the posterior lobes of 
the liver on to the left side of the intestine, which is displaced 
dorsally and to the right. The gonad lies entirely on the left 
side. The pleopods of the right side now degenerate, more 
completely in the male than in the female, and this degeneration 
is not completed until the little crab has found a shell and 
lived in it for some time. If a shell is withheld from it, the 
degeneration of the pleopods is much retarded, so that although 
the Hermit-crab assumes its asymmetry without the stimulus of 
the spiral shell, yet this stimulus is necessary for the normal 
completion of the later stages. 

Fam. 1. Pylochelidae. — The abdomen is macrurous and 
symmetrical, with all the limbs present. Pylocheles (Fig. 118, 
p. 1 7 3). 

Fam. 2. Paguridae. — The abdomen is asymmetrical, with 
some of the limbs lost. The antennal scale is well developed, 
and the flagella of the first antennae end in a filament. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Bupagurinae.— The third maxillipedes are wide 
apart at the base, and the right chelipedes are much larger than 
the left. Parapagurus from deep-sea, Eupagurus from temperate, 
csiiecially north temperate seas. Pylopagwus. 

Sub-Fam. 2. Pagurinae. — The third maxillipedes are approxi- 
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mated at the base; the chelipedes are equal or subequal, or the 
left is much larger. Chiefly in the warm and tropical seas, but 
CUhanarius and Diogenes aim in the Mediterranean. 

Fam. 3« CenoMtidae. — The abdomen is as in Paguridae. 
The antennal scale is reduced, the flagella of the first antennae 
end bluntly. The members of this family are characteristic of 
tropical beaches, where they live on the land. CemUta, \Yith 
about six species, in the West Indies and Indo-Pacific, living in 
Mollusc shells; Birgus (Fig. 119) on Indo-Pacific coral islands. 

Pam. 4. Iiithodidae. — The abdomen is bent under the 
thorax, and the body is crab-like and calcified. The rostrum is 
spiniform, and the sixth abdominal appendages are lost. 

Sub-Pam. 1. Hapalogasterinae.— Abdomen not fully calcified, 
and without complicated plates. Mapalogaster and Dermaturns 
ill the North Pacific littoral. 

Sub-Pam. 2. Lithodinae. — Abdomen fully calcified, with a 
complicated arrangement of iilates. Lithodes (Fig. 121) practi- 
cally universal distribution, littoral and deep sea. Acantholithus, 
deep littoral of Japan ; Paralomis, west coast of Americk This 
last genus should probably be placed in a separate family. 

Sub-Order 3. Brach3mra.^ 

The abdomen is much reduced, especially in the male, and is 
carried completely flexed on to the ventral face of the thorax so 
as to be invisible from the dorsal surface. The pleopods in the 
male are only present on the two anterior segments, and are 
highly modified as copulatory organs ; the pleopods in the female 
are four in number and are used simply for carrying the eggs; 
the pleopods of the sixth pair are always absent in both sexes. 
The first antennae and the stalked eyes can be retracted into 
special pits excavated in the carapace. 

The larva hatches out as^a Z6aea“ (Fig. 124, A) very similar 
to that of the Anomura ; it is furnished with an anterior and 
posterior spine on the carapace. It is characteristic of the 
Brachyuran Zoaea that the third maxillipede is fashioned from 
the beginning in its definitive expanded form, and is never a 
biramous swimming organ as in the Anomura. The only excep- 

^ For general literature consult Ortmann in Bromi^s Tier-Meich, v. 2, 1901, p. 778. 
See also Beports of Ohallenger^ V'aldiviat and Talisman Expuditimis^ etc. 

' 2 Gurney, Quart, J, Micr, Sci, xlvi., 1902, p. 461. 
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tiou to this rule is found iu the Uroiniaeea, the most primitive 
of the Brachyura, to be soon considered, in which not only the 
third maxillipede, but also the first pair of pereiopods may be 
developed as biramous oars, a condition taking one back to the 


An £■ 



Fig. 124. — A, Zoaea, x 24, and B, Metazoaea, x 13, of Corystes caamdaunus* Ah, Srd 
abdominal segment ; An, 1st antenna ; E, eye ; G, gills ; M, 1st maxillipede ; T,8, 
last thoracic appendage. (After Gurney.) 


Mysis stage of the Macrura. The Metazoaea (Fig. 1 24, B) has the 
rudiments of the thoracic limbs developed and crowded together 
at the back of the carapace ; they are all laid down in their 
definitive forms, and the abdomen has the pleopods precociously 
developed. These Zoaeal stages are of course pelagic, but the Meta- 
zoaea next passes into the Megalopa stage (Fig. 125), in which 
the little crab forsakes its pelagic life and assumes the ground- 
habits of the adult ; the Megalopa, which corresponds exactly to 
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the Glaucothoe of the Pagurids, resembles a small Am 
or PoTcellana, the abdomen being still large and uniiexed 
and furnished with normal 
pleopods. Prom this stage 
the adult structure is soon 
achieved, though, owing to 
the continued growth of the 
Crustacea even after maturity 
is reached, there is often a 
slight progressive change in 
structure, especially in the 
male, at each successive moult 
of the individual. The Mega- 
lopa of Corystes ccmivelmimis 
is peculiar in the immense 
production of the second an- 
tennae, which act as a re- 
spiratory tube (Fig. 125). 

The Brachyura must be 
considered under the follow- 
ing subdivisions : — 

Tribe 1. Dromiacea. 

All authorities are agreed 
that these ^ are the most 
primitive of the Brachyura. 

Tn them the abdomen is much 
less reduced in both 
than in other Brachyura ; 
there is a common orbito- 
antennary fossa, into which 
eyes and antennae are withdrawn, instead of a separate one on 
each side for each organ ; the carapace is often much elongated as 
ill the Macrura and Anomura, and a number of other anatomical 
characters might be mentioned which characterise the Dromiacea 
as intermediate between the true Brachyura and the lower forms. 
There are, however, two views as to the relationship of the 
Dromiacea; Claus held that they proceeded from a Galatheid 

^ Bouvier, Bull, Boc. Philomath, Patk^ (8) viii., 1896. 


sexes — Later stage (Megalopa) in the de- 

velopment of Corystes cassivelmuiiis, x 10. 
A, Antenna ; Ab, 3rd abdominal segment ; 

great chela ; T,8y last thoracic appendage. 
(After Gurney.) 
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Stock, and heiice that the development of the Bracliyura ran 
through an Anornurous strain ; but Huxley, and latterly Boiivier/ 
adopt the view that the Dromiacea are descended, not from the 
Oalatheidae, but direct from the Macrura, and especially from 
the Hephropsidea. Special resemblances are found between the 
Jurassic Nephropsidae and certain present day Dromiaeea, e,g. 
Ifomolidrofma paradoxa, the detailed form of the carapace in the 
two cases being very similar. It is, however, a little strange 
that in the Dromiaeea we meet with the same reduction and 
dorsal position of the last, or last two pairs of thoracic limbs 
which we saw to be such a characteristic feature of the Anomura, 
especially of the Galatheidae, In the Dromiaeea these limbs may 
1)0 chelate, and they are used for attaching shells and other 
bodies temporarily to the back. Must we suppose that this 
resemblance to the Anomura is due to convergence, or that the 
Nephropsidae, which gave rise to perhaps both Galatheidae and 
1 )rumiacea, had this character, .and that it has been subsequently 
lost in the Macruran stock ? We have already mentioned tliat 
the Metazoaea of Dromia has not only a well-developed swim- 
ming third inaxillipede, but also a biramous first pereiopod, a 
character which speaks strongly for Macruran affinities. 

# Fam. 1. Dromiidae. — The eyes and antennules are retractile 

into orbits. The last two 
pairs of thoracic limbs are 
small, and held dorsally. 
The sixth pair of pleopods 
are rudimentary or absent. 
Homolodfomia from West 
Indies, deep-sea. Dromia, 
widely dispersed. D. -mlgaris 
(Figf 126) occurs on the 
English coasts. 

Fam. 2. D3momenida6. — Similar to the preceding family, 
only the last pair of thoracic limbs is small, and held dorsally. 
The sixth pair of pleopods are reduced, but always present. 
Ihjmmem in the Indo-Pacific. 

:-Fam* 3. HomoMaa.— The eyes : • and anteiimilesvvare :. not , 
retractile into orbits. Only the last pair of thoracic limbs are 
reduced, the sixth pair of pleopods altogether absent. Homola 

* L(K, HL p. 133. 


— Dromia rnl^aris^ x 1. (After 
Milne Edwards ami Bonvier.) 
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and Latrdlliay^iMj distributed, occur in the Mediterranean. 
Latreillopsis from the Pacific. L, petterdi} a magnificent species, 
with the carapace nearly a foot long, and with very long legs 
like a Spider-crab, has been dredged from 800 fathoms east of 
Sydney, New ' South Wales. ■ 


Tribe 2. Oxystomata. 

This group comprises Crabs whose carapace is more or less 
circular, while the mouth, instead of being square as in the 
remaining Braehyura, is triangular with the apex pointing for- 
ward, and the third maxillipedes are not expanded into tlie 
flattened, lid-like structures found in other Crabs. There is the 
same tendency in some of the genera for the posterior thoracic 
limbs to be reduced and carried dorsally, as in the (jalatlieidae 
and Dromiacea. The well-known Borippe from the Mediterranean 
has this feature, and frequently carries an empty sliell upon its 
back, iiiiA. Oymonomus'^ presents the same peculiarity. 

Cpnonmmis granulatus (Fig. 127) is an abyssal form that Inis 


OynionmnKs grannlatuSy x 1. A,!^ .1.'?, 1st and 2rHl antennae 

stalk ; S, extra-orliital spine of carapace. (After Bankester.) 


been dredged from the Mediterranean and North Atlantic, in which 
the eye-stalks are curiously tuberculated, and the oinnuitidia of 

^ McCulloch, llec, Australian Mas* vi. part 5, 1907, 

-Lankester, QuarL J. Mkr* HcL xlvii., 1903, p. 439. 
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the eye are entirely unpigmented and degenerate, though a few 
corneal facets are still recognisable. This species is replaced by 
C. qmdraius in the Caribbean Sea and by C. mrmani on the 
Ka.st African coast, in which the alteration of the eye-stalks into 
tliorny, beak-like projections becomes progressively marked, and 
all traces even of the corneal facets disappear. This remarkable 
genus was mentioned in the excursus on Crustacean eyes on p. 149. 

The O.xystomata, like the Cyclometopa, to be considered 
later, live in sandy and gravelly regions, and burrow to a greater 
or less extent, and we find in both groups admirable adaptations 
for securing a pure stream of water, uncontaminated by particles 
of sand, for flushing the gills. Perhaps the most remarkable of 
these adaptations is afforded by Calappa} This animal has the 
tlielipodes -.miidaiMlj modified in 

the carapacej form 

Fia.m.-Ca/appaffram,^ a most efficient 

of chfelipede ; walking kgs. (After Garstang.) 

niter for straining 

off sand and grit from the stream of water which is sucked 
down l>etween the closely-fitting chelipedes and carapace, to enter 
the branchial chambers at their sides. The exhaled current of 
water passes out anteriorly through a tube formed by a prolonga- 
tion of the endopodites of the first maxillipedes. The exbalant 
a|H^rture is sliown in Fig. 128 by the two black cavities below the 
snout in the middle line, 

A similar method is pursued by the related Matuta lariksii ^ 
(Fig. 129), a swimming and fossorial Crab found in the Indo- 
Paeitlc. In this Crab the chelipedes also fit against the carapace to 
form a strainer, and their function is assisted by the enlargement 
of the posterior spine, which acts as a kind of elbow-rest to keep 

^ Oarstaiig, Quiart J, Mier* Bd* xl, 1807, p. 211, andJowm. Mar. Biol. Asb. iv., 

1805-07, p. 
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the chelipedes properly in position. The inhalant openings are situ- 
ated just in front of the chelipedes. It is a most remarkable fact 
that among the Oyclometopa, lufa A.asteto(Fig. 131)has an exactly 
similar arrangement. Appai’ently we have here another instance 


■Dorsal view of Matuta banksi% x 1, (From an original drawing 
prepared for Professor Weldon.) 


of convergence, similar to that of Corystes and Alhinea, but the 
case is complicated by the fact that some of the Oxystornata, and 
among tliem Matuta, show a certain amount of relationship to 
tlie Cyclometopous Portunids, so that it is just conceivable that 
the resemblances in the respiratory arrangement are due to a 
common descent and not to convergence. 

In the Leucosiidae, of which the Mediterranean Ilia 7mcle/us 
(Fig. 130) is an example, the inhalant aperture is situated between 
the orbits, and leads into gutters excavated in the ‘‘pterygo- 
stomial plates Hanking the mouth, which are furnished with 
filtering hairs and are converted into closed canals by expansions 
of the exopodites of the third maxillipedes. Thus these Grabs 
possess a filtering apparatus independent of the chelipedes and of 
tlie margin of the carapace. 

Fam. 1. Calappidae. — Cephalothorax rounded and crab-like. 
The abdomen' is hidden under the thorax, the antennae are 
small, and the legs normal in position. The afferent openings 
to the gill-chambers lie in front of the chelipedea Male open- 
ings on coxae of last pair of legs. Calajppa (Fig. 128) circum- 
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tropical, and extending into the warmer tenipei'ate seas, Matuta 
(Fig. 129) from the Indo-Pacific. 

Fam. 2. Lencosiidae. — Similar to the above, but the afiereiit 

openings to the gill-cliambers lie 
at the bases of the third iiiaxilli- 
■ pedes. Male openings on the 
4 W sternum. This family contains 

W a great number of forms, .with 

m " quarters in the tropical 

littoral, but extending into the 
temperate seas. Eia in the 

^ 7 ■ European seas. L nucleus (Fig. 

130) common in the Mediter- 
. ranean. Ehalia in the Atlantic, 

■ North Sea, and Indo - Pacific. 

— J Leucosia in Indo-Pacific. 

Fam. 3 . Dorippidae.^ — Cepha- 
lothorax short and square. The 
abdomen is not hidden under the 
thorax ; the antennae are large, and the last two pairs of legs are 
held dorsally, and have terminal hooked claws. JDorijp 2 )e, littoral 
in Mediterranean and Indo-Pacific. Cymonomus (Fig. 127) from 
deep-sea of Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

Fam. 4- Raninidae. — Similar to Dorippidae, but the cephalo- 
thorax is elongated, and the legs usually have the last two 
joints very broad. Several genera, chiefiy in the deeper littoral 
zone. Banina dentata in the Indo-Pacific. 


. 3 so. --'Dorsal view of Ilia nucleus, 
X 1. (From an origiiml (irawing pre* 
pared for Professor W’eldon.) 


Tribe 3. Cyclometopa. 

In these Crabs the carapace is circular rather than square ; 
its frontal and lateral margins are produced into spines and there 
is no pointed rostrum. The mouth is square, and the third 
niaxillipedes are greatly flattened and form a lid-like expansion 
over the other oral appendages. This group includes the 
common Shore-crab of our coasts (Carcinm maenas), the swim- 
ming Crabs with expanded pereiopods (Fortunus, Zupa, etc.), the 
Edible Crab (Gamer j^agurus), and many others. 

Corystes cassimlaunm is a Crab of doubtful affinities. It is 
sometimes placed among the Oxyrhyncha, hut, as Gurney^ has 

* L&o, cit p. 181. 
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pointed out, the Megalopa shows Portunid characters, and the resem- 
blance to the Oxystornata in the front of the carapace and in the 
mouth may he secondary. The respiratory arrangement of this 
Crab has already been mentioned in comparing its structure with 
that of the Mole-crab Attyu/nea. The form of the antennal tube can 
be gathered from the figure of the Megalopa stage (Fig. 125,p. 183). 
It should he noted that when the Crab is buried in the sand 
with only the tip of the antennal tube projecting, the water is 
sucked down and enters the branchial cavities anteriorly, the 
antennal tube being continued by a tube formed from the third 
maxillipedes and the forehead ; the water is exhaled at the sides 
of the branchial cavities beneath the branchioategites. Thus in 
Corystes the normal direction of the current is reversed, but when 
the Crab is not buried, and is moving over the surface, it breathes 
in the usual manner, taking in the water at the sides of the 
branchiostegites and exhaling it anteriorly by the tube. The 
related .ilfelscycZMs, found like Corystes very commonly at lly- 
mouth, uses two methods of breathing: when it is in the 
surface-layers of sand it makes use of its antennal tube, which 
is, however, much shorter than in Corystes \ but when it burrows 
deeper, where the antennal tube is no use, it folds its chelipedes 
and also its other legs, which are densely covered with bristles, 
so as to form a reservoir of pure water underneath it free from 
sand, which it passes through the gill-chambers in the usual 
manner (see Garstang, loc. cit, p. 186). 

The respiratory adaptations in Irupa hastata and their con- 
vergence towards those of the Oxystomatous have been 

already touched upon (pp. 186, 187). 

In this connexion must be mentioned the interesting experi- 
ments of W. F. E. Weldon ^ upon the respiratory functions of 
Carcinus mamas at Plymouth, since these were the first note- 
worthy observations directed towards the exact measurement of 
the action of natural selection upon any animal, a field of 
observation in which Weldon will always be looked upon as a 
pioneer. An extended series of measurements by Weldon and 
Thompson on male specimens of Carcinus maenas of various 
sizes between the years 1893 and 1898 showed a steady decrease 
in the ratio of carapace breadth to length ; the Crabs appeared 
to be becoming steadily narrower across the frontal margin, and 
^ Mep. BnL Ass. for 1898, 887. 
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the same thing, though not to 'the same extent, was happening 
in female Craba Weldon supposed that this change might be 
correlated with the silting ' up of Plymouth Sound and the 
consequent fouling of the water. To test this hypothesis he 
kept a very large number of inale Crabs in water to which fine 
porwkin clay was added and . kept in continual motion. In the 
course of the experiments the sumvors and the dead ' were 
measured, and it was found that the mean' carapace-breadth of 
the survivors was less than that of those that succumbed. The 
experiment was repeated with the fine sand that is deposited 
and left at low water u]pon the stones on Plymouth beach, and 
the same result was observed. It was also noticed that the 
individuals which died had their gills clogged with the sand, 
while those that survived bad not. As a further confimiation, 
a great many young male Crabs were isolated and kept in pure 
filtered water, and they were measured before and after moulting; 
these measurements, when compared with measurements of the 
frontal breadth in Crabs of the, same size taken at random upon 
the beach, were found to show a greater breadth than the wild 
Crabs, thus indicating that a selection of narrow Crabs was 
taking place in Nature which did not take place when the 
Crabs were protected from the effects of fine sand in the 
water. 

The whole chain of evidence goes to show that the carapace 
breadth in Careimm maenas in Plymouth Bound is being infiu- 
enced by the rapid change of conditions occurring in the locality. 
Various objections have been urged against this conclusion, but, 
thougli they merit further investigation, they do not appear very 
weighty. ■ ' 

The fresh- water Crab, Thelphusa common in the 

South of Europe and on the North coast of Africa, belongs to 
the Cyclometopa, and is interesting from its direct mode of 
development without metamorphosis. 

Famt 1. Cforystidae. — ^The orbits are formed, but, unlike all 
the other families of the Cyclometopa, are incomplete. The 
body is elongate and oval, and the rostrum and front edge of the 
mouth rather as in the Oxyrhyncha, in which Tribe they are 
wmetimes included. CoryUes, with a few species in European 
seas. (X cm$wdmnm at Plymouth. 

Fwisu 2. Atil6€ycdida<0»-~Perhaps related to the foregoing. 
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The carapacje is sub-circular, and the rostrum short and toothed. 
jii&lecyelm, Enropeun sms, 

: Fam. 3* Canoridae. — The carapace is broadly oval' or, hexa- 
gonal, and the flagella of the second antennae are short and not 
hairy as in the foregoing. The first antennae fold lengthwise* 
Careinus mmnas on English and' North European coasts. This 
crab has become naturalised in some unexplained manner in 
Port Phillip, Melbourne. Cancer in North Atlantic, North 
Pacific, and along the west coast of Americii into the Antarctic 
regions. C. jpagunis is the British Edible Crab. 

Pant 4 . Pottunidae. — The legs are flattened and adapted for 
swimming. The first 
antennae fold back 
transversely. Portu- 
nus, Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. Nep- 
tunus, Indo - Pacific. 

Callinectes, 0. sa 2 ndm, 
the edible blue Crab 
of the Atlantic coasts 
of America. Lupa 
(Fig. 131). 

Pam. 5. Xanth- 
idae. — The first an- 
tennae fold trans- 
versely, hut tlie legs 
are not adapted for swimining; the body is usually trans%’-ersely oval. 
This family is especially characteristic of the tropical littoral, where 
it is very widely represented. Xantho, Actaea, Chlorodius, Pilmnnm, 
EripMa, with E. spimfroM, common in the Mediterranean. 

Pam. 6. Thelplmsidae (Potamonidae). — Fresh-water crabs, 
with the branchial region very much swollen. Theiphma (or 
Potamon) has nearly a hundred species distributed from North 
Australia, through Asia, Japan, the Mediterranean region, and 
throughout Africa. Potamocarcinm in tropical America. 

Tribe 4 Oxyrhysicha. 

This section includes the Spider-crabs and related genera, 
in which the carapace is triangular, with the apex in front 
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formed bya sharply-pointed rostrum. There are two chief series, 
the one comprising the Spider-crabs, with much elongated 
walking legs, e.g, the huge Maia squinado of European seas, the 
yet more enormous Macrocheim hampferi from Japan, supposed to 
be the largest Crustacean in existence, and sometimes .spanning 
from oiitstretclied chela to chela as much as eleven feet, and the 
emaller forms, such as Inachm, Eyas, and Stenorhymhus, which 
are so common in moderate depths off the English coasts. The 
other series is represented by genera like laminis (Fig, 133), in 
which the legs are not much elongated, but the chelipedes are 
enormoua 

The Spider-crabs do not burrow, and their respiratory 
madianism is simple; but since they are forms that clamber 
about among weeds, etc., upon the sea-bottom, they often show 
remarkable protective resemblances to their surroundings, which 
are not found in the burrowing Cyclometopa. Alcock ^ gives a 
good account and figure of Parthempe investigatoris, one of the 
sliort-legged Oxyrhyncha, the whole of whose dorsal surface is 
wxmder fully sculptured to resemble a piece of the old corroded 
coml among whicli it lives. 

liut l>esides this, the long-legged forms, such m ' .Inachtis^^ 
Ifyas, etc., Iiave the habit of planting out Zoophytes, Sponges, 
and xUgae upon their spiny carapaces, so that they literally 
kM3ome pirt and parc*ol of the organic surroundings among which 
they live. It may, perhaps, be wondered what are the enemies 
which these armoured Crustacea fear. Predaceous fish, such as 
the Cod, devour large quantities of Crabs, which are often found 
in their stomachs; and Octopuses of all sorts live specially upon 
Crabs, which they first of all paralyse by injecting them with 
the secretion of poison-glands situated in their mouth. The 
poison has been recently found by Dr. Martin Henze at Naples 
to be an alkaloid, minute quantities of which, when injected into 
a Crab, completely paralyse it. When the Crab is rendered 
helpless the Octopus cuts out a hole in the carapace with its 
Imk, and sucks all the internal organs, and then leaves the 
empty shell 

Many of the Oxyrhyncha are found in the abysses ; among 
them are Eneephaloides armsfrongi (Fig. 132), dredged by Alcock 
from below the 100-fathom line in the Indian Ocean, which has 
^ HfcUutaHH in Indian Seas^ iaO‘2. 
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the gill-chambers (G) greatly swollen and enlarged . to ' make itp 
for the scarcity of oxygen in ' these 
deep regions. 

PaHL 1. Maiidae. — The ehelipedes — 

are not much larger than the other 

legs, but are ¥ery mobile. Orbits N\ ' s^J fl 

incompleta A ' very large family, \\ - ' 

including all the true Spider-crabs, 

very common, in the Atlantic and 

Mediterranean littoral Inachus, Pisa, . rpW 

M^aSy Stenorliynchus, Maia, Pmepha- v ' ‘"'W’””® 

lMdes (Pig. 132 ). . 

Fam. 2. Parthenopidae. — The 
ehelipedes are much larger than Fia. i2>2, -^BM^pkaimks arm^ 

the other legs. Orbits complete. aJ'onitod.’'’ c, teai 

Lamh'us (Fig. 133), Parthenope. chela; G, one of the greatly 

„ w mt- swollen gill-cliambers, (Mter 

Fam. 3. Hymenosoinatidae.— The Aicock.) 

carapace is thin and flat; the cheli- 

pedes are neither very long nor especially mobile. There are no 

orbits, and the male openings 
are on the sternum. Charac- 
■ teristic of the Antarctic seas. 

Trigonoplux, 


Tribe 6; Catometopa. . 

These Crabs resemble the 
^ Cyclometopa in general ap- 
\ / pearance, but the carapace is 

Fiq. 188.— X L (After y™ Square in outline, and 
MUne Edwards and Bouvier, ) J i 

its margins are never so well 

provided with spines as in the Cyclometopa. The position of 
the male genital openings is peculiar, since they lie upon the 
sternum, and are connected with the copulatory appendages 
upon the abdomen by means of furrows excavated in the 
sternum. The Catometopa are either littoral or shallow water 
forms, or else they live entirely on land. The Grapsidae are 
marine Crabs, Paehygrapstis ^ marmoTatus (Fig. 134) at Naples 
being exceedingly common on rocks at high-water mark, over 
which it scuttles at a great rata ; in the Mediterranean it takes 
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the place of oiir common Oareinm maf,nas, which is not found 

there. 

Among the 
land genera are 
Oeypoda, Gelasi- 
wiis, and Geeax- 
emus of tropical 
lagoons and coastal 
swamps. Oeypoda 
often occurs in 
va.st crowds in 
these regions, and 
digs burrows in 


Kill. 134 

Weldon.) 


Dorsal 


..... P<ivhifgrap&m mammutm, 

(t rom an original drawing prepared for Profeshor 


the sand. 

Gelasimm (Fig. 
13 5) is remarkable 



Fra. 135. — OeUsi 

mmuUpes^ x I, 
Female ; B. u 
(After Alcock.) 


size of one of the eheliiredes, generally the right, in the male 
which may actually exceed in size the rest ’ 

of the body. It is not known for what 
purpose this organ serves in the various 
species. In Gelasimm it is supposed that 
the male stops up the mouth of the burrow 
with it when he and the female are safely 
inside. It is also used as a weapon in sexual 
combats with other males ; but Alcock, from 
otiservations made in the Indian Ocean, be- 
lieves that the males use it for exciting the 
admiration of the females in courtship, as 
the huge chela is bright red in colour, 
and the males brandish it about before the 
females as if displaying its florid beauty. 

The species of Oeypoda are exclusively 
tenwtrial, and cannot live for a day in 
water. The gills have entirely disappeared, 
and the branchial chambers are converted 
into air-breathing lungs with highly vascular 
walls, the entrances into which are situated 

Z' wdkint“ U ® ^ pairs 

walking lega As their name implies, they can run with 
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astonisMng: rapidity, and theyFeem to die always on : the ' alert, 
directing their eyes, which are placed on exceedingly long stalks, 
in all directions. 

Some of the Grapsidae, e,g, Aratm fisonii, are partially 
adapted for life on land. Eritz Muller, in his FmU for Darwin, 
alludes to this creature as “ a charming lively ' crab which 
ascends mangrove bushes and gnaws their leaves ” Tlie carapace 
can be elevated and depressed posteriorly, apparently by means 
of a membranous sac, which can be inflated by the body-fliiida 
This Crab retains its gills and can breathe under water in the 
'.ordinary way. 

A great many other Catometopa are land-crabs ; but we may 
specially mention the genus Gemrcinm, related to the marine 
Grapsidae, . which ' has representatives in the West Indies and 
West Africa. The Grabs of this genus may live in sheltered 
situations 'several miles from the sea, but in spring tlie whole' 
adult population rushes down in immense troops to the shore» 
where breeding and spawning take place;, and when this is 
completed they migrate back again to the land. ■ The young pass 
through the normal larval stages in the sea and then migrate 
inland.^ 

Fam, 1. OareittOplacMaa.’— The ■ carapace is rounded and 
broader than long, usually with toothed front margin. The 
orbits and eyes are normal, and not much enlarged. Gergom, in 
the deep littoral of the northern hemisphere. ' Enrypkm, Pam- 
etc., in the American coastal waters.- ■ TypMocareimis, 
in the Indo-Pacific. . . . 

Fam. 2. Qonoplacidae. — The carapace is square, with the 
anterodateral corners produced into spines. The orbits are 
transversely widened, and the eye-stalks .long. Gmopkuy m&^lj 
distributed in the littoral zone. G, rkoifibrndeB in British and 
European seas. 

Fam. 3. Pimotlieridae. — Carapace round, with indistinct 
frontal margin. Orbits and eyes very small, often rudimentary. 
The members of this family live symbiotically or parasitically 
ill. the shells of living Bivalve Molluscs, corals, .and worm- 
tubes in all seas except tbe Arctic. Phinotheres puuyn is fairly 

^ There appears to 1>e some doubt on tins point, as Westwood (see p. 153) 
described direct development in a Oecamnus, Possibly different species behave 
variously. 
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aiiiimoiily mefc with off the English coasts in the iiiantle-caYity 
of (Jardium mrirnffieim. 

yam. 4. Grapsidae.^ — Carapace sq[uare, the lateral margins 
either strictly parallel or slightly arched. The orbits and eyes 
are moderately large, but the eye-stalks are not much lengthened. 
Littoral, fresh -water, and land, Pachygrapsus marmorahis 
(Fig. 134), the common shore -crab of the Mediterranean. 
Sesarmxi, with fresh-water and land representatives in the tropics 
of both hemispheres. GyclograpBus, marine in the tropical 
littoral 

Pam. 8. Qecarcmidae. — Carapace squai-e, but much swollen 
in the branchial region. Orbits and eyes moderately large. 
Typically land forms, which, only occasionally visit the sea or 
fresh water. Oardmnmi is a completely circumtropical genus, 
with species in tropical America, West and East Africa, and 
throughout the Indo-Pacihc. Gecare,inu$ in West Indies and 
West Africa. 

Fam. 6. Ocypodidae. — Carapace square or rounded, generally 
witliout teeth on the lateral margins. The orbits transversely 
lengthened, eye-stalks usually very long. The meinhers of this 
family generally inhabit the mud-flats and sands of tropical 
coasts; in the southern hemisphere they extend far into the 
temperate regions. Afm^vphthalmus, with numerous species, in 
Indo- Pacific. Geimwi'm (Fig. 135), in the tropics of both 
hemispheres. Ocypoda, with similar distribution. 


^ Kiiigsley, Proc. Acad. XaL JSd. Philadelphia, 1880, p. 187. 


CHAPTER VII 

EBMARKS ON THE DISTRIBUTION ' OF MARINE AND FRESH-WATER 

CRUSTACEA 

A. Marine. 

The great majority of the Crustacea are inliabitaiits of the 
sea. From a Zoogeographical point of view we (livide the sea 
into three cliief regions, each of which is characterised by 
a special kind of fauna— the littoral, the pelagic, and the 
abyssal regions.; ■ 

The littoral region, which comprises all the shallow coastal 
waters down to about 100 fathoms, varies very greatly in its 
physical character according to the nature of tlie coast, its 
geological constitution, latitude, etc., but, on the whole, it is 
characterised by variability of temperature and salinity, by the 
presence of sunlight, and by the continuous motion of its waves. 
On the sliores of the large oceans this region is also greatly 
affected by the tides. It is inhabited by a vast assemblage of 
Crustacea, all of which are dependent upon a solid substratum, 
either of rock or sand, or of vegetable or animal growth, u]:x)n 
which they may wander in search of food, or in which they may 
hide themselves. In consequence, the character of the Crustacea 
on any shore is largely determined by its geologic^il nature. 

Although a certain number of Entomostraca (such as Cope- 
poda (Harpacticidae and Cyclopidae), Ostracoda (Cypridae and 
Cytheridae), and a few Operculata are littoral in habit, it is the 
Malaeostraca, from their larger size and variety of form, which 
give the character to coastal waters. 

On rocky coasts, especially those affected by tides, a gi*eat 
many kinds of Shore-crab are found, which hide at low tide in 
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till) rock*pc>ol« and under stones, Careinm maenm is character- 
istic of tlie rocky coasts of the Horth Sea, while it , is, replaced, 
in wanner Bern and all round the tropics by Crabs. of the, family 
Grapsidae, which are typiad rock-livers, and exceedingly agile in 
clamlieriiig over tide-washed rocks. Porcellanidae are also .very 
coininoii under sto.nes" at low tide on rocky beaches. , Such 
typical Shore-crabs ■ as these am remarkably resistant to 
desiccation, and can live out of water for an astonishing time ; 
nor do they require a change of water provided . they have, 
access to the air. The edible crab (Cmieer pagurm) and the 
lobsters (liomanm and F(dmurm) are dependent on rocks, but they 
rarely come .close in-shore, preferring depths of a few fathoms. 

Sandy coasts E.re preferred by Shrimps, and Prawns, whicli 
liaunt the shallow coastal waters in shoals ; and in. the sand are 
found all the Crabs whose respiratory mechanism is specially 
adapted for life in ' these regions, e.g» Hippidea or Mole-crabs, 
Cargsies^ 3fatMta, Calappa, etc. 

Cliaracteristic of . sandy bottonis are also the Thalassinidea, 
such as (Mimmssa, whicli ■ excavate galleries in the sand. 
On tro})ical sandy shores various species of Ocypoda and Gda--^ 
si mm arc conspicuous, whicli have deserted the sea, and live in 
bunxiws which they exciivate on the shore. Gelasimm is 
especially abundant in the muddy sand of tropical mangrove 
swanip.8. ■ ■ : ■ . • ^ ' 

Besides the rcxjky and sandy coasts we must distinguish the 
muddy shores and bottoms which support a large amount of 
vegetalde and animal growth. These, besides harbouring tlie 
greater numlier of Amphipods and Isopods, are also the natural 
home of the Dromiacea and Oxyrhyneha, or Spider-crabs, among 
which tlie habit is common of decking themselves out with 
pieces of weed or animal growth in order to harmonise better 
with tlieir surroundings. Pagurids are also especially abundant 
in the deeper waters of these coasts. 

Coral-reefs supjrat a characteristic .Crustacean fauna. In 
the growing coral at the reef-edge a number of small Cyclometopa 
are found, e.g. Chhrodim^ Aetma^ Xantho^ which are finely 
sculptured and often coloured so as to harmonise with the coral. 
Alpheidae also, Shrimp-like Macrura with liiglily asymmetrkml 
claws, wdiicli can emit a sharp cracking sound with the larger 
claw, are commonly found in pools on the reef. In the coral- 
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sMngle formed by 'abrasioii from the reef-edge at, a few fathoms 
depth, Leucoslidae are found, in which, again, respiratory 
mechanisms for filtering sand from the gills are present. 


Besides the geological nature of the coast, latitude has a 
very important bearing upon the distribution of littoral 
Crustacea. Indeed, the present distribution of littoral Crustacea 
appears to be far more determined by the temperature of the 
coastal waters than by the presence of any land - barriers, 
however formidable. We may distinguish an Arctic, Antarctic, 
and Circunitropical zone. 

The Arctic sione includes the true Arctic seas, and stretches 
right down through boreal regions towards the sub-tropical seas. 
Almost all the truly Arctic forms penetrate fairly far south, the 
Arctic seas being characterised more by the absence of temperate 
forms than by the presence of forms peculiar to itself. At the 
same time it must be noted that the individuals from the 
coldest regions often grow to an enormous size, a characteristic 
which is physiologically unexplained. 

A great many of the Crustacea characteristic of this region 
are circumpolar, i.e, they are not restricted in range to either the 
Atlantic or Pacific. This is especially true of the extremely 
northern types, e.g, Crangonidae and Hippolytidae, but it is also 
true of a number of Crustacea which do not now occur as far 
north as Greenland or Bering Strait, so that there is no 
longer any free communication for them between Pacific and 
Atlantic. This gives rise to a discontinuous distribution in the 
two oceans, exemplified in the common Shrimp, Cmngon mlgwris, 
which is found on the temperate European coasts and on the 
Pacific coasts of Japan and Eastern America. The same is true 
of Uupagurm pulescem md M, hernhardus. 

At the same time the boreal Atlantic and Pacific have their 
peculiar forms. Thus the European and American Lobsters are 
confined to the Atlantic, while the North Pacific possesses a very 
rich array of Lithodinae, which cannot be paralleled in the 
Atlantic. 

We may explain the community of many littoral forms to 
both the North Atlantic and Pacific coasts by the continuous 
coast-line uniting them, which in former times possibly did not 
lie so far north, or else was not subjected to so rigorous a climate 
m imw. 
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111 the Antarctic zone we are preseated with very different 
rektioiiR, since the great continents are ' drawa, oat to points 
towards the soath, and are iso^ted by vast tracts of intervening 
deep sea. Nevertheless, certain littoral forms are, circumpolar, 
f.g. tlie Palinarid Imm and the Crabs Gydogfmpmm and Hymem- 
mmm. The genus Bromidia is common to Australia and South 
Africa, tiiough it is apparently absent from South' America. 

The Isopod genus Serolia is confined to Antarctic seas. ' The 
majority are littoral species, and they are' distributed round the 
coasts of Patagonia,- Australia, and Kerguelen in a manner that 
certainly suggests *a closer connection between these shores in the 
past. These facts are, on the whole, evidence in favour of the 
former existence of an Antarctic continent stretching farther, 
north and connecting Australia, Africa, and S. America! — a 
supposition that has been put forward to account for the dis- 
tribution of the Penguins, Struthious birds, Oligochaets, Crayfishes, 
etc., in these regions (see pp. 215-217). 

In ('onsidering the Arctic iind Antarctic faunas the supposed 
phenomenon of bipolarity ixiust be mentioned, the oceurrenec! 
of particular species in Arctic and Antarctic seas, but not in the 
intermediate regions. This discontinuous type, of distribution 
was uplieid for a variety of marine animals by Pfeffer, Murray, 
mid others, but it has been very adversely criticised by 
Ortmann.^ As far as the Arctic and Anteretic Decapod fauna 
in general are concerned, the north polar forms are quite distinct 
from the south polar. Typical of the former are Hippolyte, 
Helerocrangon, Ilyas, Homarus, etc. ; of tiie latter, Hymenosoma, 
Bnmidm, Imm. It appears, however, that in . certain sjieeial 
cases, bipolarity of distribution may be produced owing to the 
operation of peculiar causes. .Two such cases seem to be fairly 
well established, Crangon aniarctitus oeeiiTS at the two poles, 
and apimrently not in the intermediate regions; but, as Ort- 
mann points out, it is represented right down the West American 
coast by a very closely related form, 0. frmmscornm. The 
waters on tlie tropicjil western coasts both of Africa and America 
are exceedingly cool, and it appears that in this way tlie Ormigim ^ 
may have migrated across the tropical belt, leaving a slightly 
mcKiified race to represent it in this intennediate region. The 
oilier cmse of bipolarity is afforded by the ** Scdiixopod/' Boreo- 
^ Amsrimn xxxiiL, 1809, jk f»83. 
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which occurs at both poles, but is not known from 
the tropics. This is a pelagic species, and we know that' the 
Mysidae often descend to considerable depths. We also know 
that the Mysidae are dependent on cold water, only occurring in 
boreal or temperate waters. We may safely suppose, therefore, 
that the migration of this species has taken place by their for- 
saking the surface-waters as the tropics were approached, and 
passing down into the depths where the temperature is constantly 
low even in the tropics. 

The dependence of Crustacea upon the temperature of the 
water is also illustrated by the distribution of the lithodinae. 
The headquarters of this family are in the boreal Pacific, with a 
few scattered representatives in the boreal Atlantic. The cool 
currents on the western coasts of America, however, have per- 
mitted certain forms to migrate as far south as Patagonia, where 
they still have a littoral habit. In the tropical Indo-Pacific, 
where a few species occur, they are only found in deep waters. 
Thus at these various latitudes, by following cool (mrrents or 
migrating into deep w^ater, they are always subjected to similar 
conditions of temperature. ' The same kind of thing is obs^nved 
in Arctic seas, where deep-sea forms are apt to take on secondarily 
a littoral habit owing to the temperature of tlie depths and of 
the shore being the same. 

Despite the impassable barriers of land which now sever the 
tropical oceans, we can yet speak of a ciroumtropical zone 
possessing many species common to its most widely separated 
parts. Such circumtropical species, occumng on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of tropical America, on the West African coast, 
and in the Indo-Pacific, are various Grapsidae, C'a/appflf. ymnnlata 
and its allies, and certain Allnmea, The most striking instance 
of all is that of the Land-crabs. Of Ocyi^oda, the greater number 
of species occur in the Indo-Pacific, but representatives are also 
found on the tropiciil Eastern and Western American coasts and 
on the West African coast, aiid the same is true of Gelmnnvs. 
The genus Cardisoma, belonging to a different group of T^md- 
crabs, is also typically circumtropical. 

For this community of the eircumtropical species we may 
certainly advance in explanation the comparatively recent forma- 
tion of the Isthmus of Panama. Besides the resemblance of the 
Crustacea on the east and west coasts of the isthmus, we have an 
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actual icieBtity of species ia several cases, e.g, Fmh^cheles pana^ 
mensu imcl Mippa emerita, and the same thing has been observed 
for the marine fish. 

Another mnmMon, at any rate during early tertiary timeSy 
which probably existed between now isolated tropical coasts, was 
across the Atlantic from the West Indies to the Meditermnean 
and West African coasts, Numerous facts s_peak for this 
ooEiiexion. Species of Palimirm and Dromia occur in. the West 
Indies and the Mediterranean, which only differ from one another 
in detail, and a connexion between these two regions has been 
urged from the minute Veseinblances of the late Cretaceous Corals 
of the West Indies with tliose of the Gosau beds of S. Europe, 
and also of tlie Miocene land-molluscs of S. Europe with those at 
the present time found in the West Indies. ■ 

To account, then, for the present distribution of littoral 
CruHiacea we must imagine that great changes have taken place 
during comparatively recent times in the coast-lines of the ocean, 
but the guiding principle in both tlie past and present has been 
temperature, and this factor enables us, despite the immense 
changes in the configuration of the globe that must have taken 
place, to divide the coitsts latitudinally into Arctic, Antarctic, 
and Circumtropieal zones. 

Pelagic Crustacea belong chiefly to the Copepoda (Calanidae, 
Centropjigidae, Caiubicidae, Poutellidae, Corycaeidae), a few Ostra- 
coda (Halocypridae and Cypridinae), and among Malacostraca a 
few Amphipoda (Hyperina), some Schizopoda ” and among 
Decapoila only the Sergestidae, if we except the few special 
forms wliich live on the floating weeds of the Sargasso Sea, 
tfm Prawns Virhim acumihatm and Latreutes emiferus, and the 
Brachyura Neptunm $ayi and Planes minutus. Besides these 
Crustacea which are pelagic m adults, there is an enormous host 
of larval forms, botli among Entomostraca and Malacostraca^ 
which are taken in the surface-plankton. 

In dealing with the Copepoda we have already mentioned the 
vast pelagic shoals of these organisms which occur at jmrticular 
times ed the year, and have an important influence on fishing 
iiHiuHtriiJH. Jmmmlmem pattersoni (Fig. 27, p. 60) is a good 
iusUnce of tins. It is a large Heterarthraiidrian, about 3 mm. long, 
witli the bcaly of a fine bluish green colour ; it has a remarkable 
power of springing out of the water, so that a shoal has the 
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appearance of fine ; rain upon the surface of the sea. It occurs 
ill the open Atlantic and Mediterranean, but comes into the 
coasts during violent storms; the Norwegian fishermen hail its 
presence in the fjords as the sign of the approach of the summer 
.iierring. ' . 

It was HaeckeP who first' clearly distinguished between 
^" neritic” plankton, the species of which have their centres of 
distribution in shallow coastal waters and die out gradually as 
the open ocean is approached, and oceanic plankton which 
is habitually found in the open sea, and though it may invade 
the coasts is not dependent on the sea-bottom in any way. It 
appears that although these two kinds of plankton may get 
mixed up by currents and storms, they are always recruited by 
new generations from the neritic or oceanic stations proper to 
each kind. 

Common oceanic species, found chiefly in the open Atlantic 
and in the North Sea, are Anomalocera pattersoni, Calanm fm- 
mafchicus^ Gentropages typicus, Metridia Imens, OitJimm plumifem, 
etc. Common neritic species in the Channel and other coastal 
waters are Gentropages liamatus, Euterpe aeutifrons, Oithona nana, 
femora longicornis, etc. It was found by Gough - that although 
the true oceanic species invade the Channel from the o\mi 
Atlantic to the west, they become rarer and rarer as they advance 
up the Channel. Thus the plankton midway between the Lizard 
and Ushaiit at all times of year is about 70 per cent, oceanic, 
while at the line drawn from Portland to the Cap de la Hague it 
is about 35 per cent. Seasonal changes in the salinity of the 
Channel water, chiefly due to the influx of oceanic water from 
the Atlantic, as observed by Matthews,^ do not clearly influence 
the distribution of oceanie and neritic forms. The influx of 
highly saline water from tiie Atlantic was most marked during 
the winter months up to February. From February to May the 
highly saline water receded, and during the summer months at 
the line drawn •between Portland and the Gap de la Hague the 
salinity was rather low. This was increased in November by a 
patch of oceanic water being cut off from the main mass and 
passing up Channel, and it is noteworthy that during this mouth 

^ Flanktmistudien, Jena, 1890. 

- Report on the Plankton,” hUemaL Marim JBwL 1908. 

® IntemaL MsL Mar, Biol 1903. 
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the highest percentage of oceanic forms was taken in the .plankton 
of this region. . ; 

Calanus fmmarckdcm affords a clear instance of /the way in 
which the plankton may 'be earned about for great distances: by 
means of currents. This species has its home in the .subarctic.' 
seas, but is carried down in the spring by the East Icelandic 
Polar stream to its spawning - place south of Iceland ; the 
enormous shoals produced here are carried hack, continually 
multi-piying, along the coasts of Norway during the summer 
and aiitumn. 

Besides these great migrations, the plankton organisms perform 
daily movements, the majority of the Crustacea avoiding the 
surface during the day, and often going down to as much as 
seventy fathoms or more, and only coming up to the surface at 
night. Others, however, e.g. Calamis finmarchims, behave in 
the converse manner, preferring the sunlit surface to swim in. 

Owing to their dispersal by means of oceanic currents tlie 
l^lagic Crustacea do not offer any very striking features in regard 
to their distribution, and the possibility of always finding con- 
genial temjHjratures by piissing into the up|>er or under strata of 
water etiables them to live in almost all seas. The tropical 
species of Sergestida<5 are mostly circura tropical, ‘Li\ unhindered 
by the. present barriers of land. 

The Abyssal regions of the stja contain many of the most 
interesting Crustacea. Families entirely confined to the abyss 
are the Eryonidae, Pylochelidae, and certain Caridean Prawns 
(Psalidopodidae, etc,), but there are a great number of normally 
littoral genera which have representatives in deep water. If 
we dmw the limit between the littoral and abyssal regions at 
about 200 metres, we can characterise the latter as absolutely 
dark except for the presence of phosphorescent organisms, 
with the temperature at a little above zero, and with a 
comparative lack of dissolved oxygen in the water. These 
conditions bring about i^markable modifications in the structure 
and life-histories of the inhabitonts of the deep sea; we have 
already touched on the modifications of the visual organs and on 
the presence of phosphorescence in many of the animals ; other 
points to be noticed are the usually uniform yellowish or bright red 
coloration, the frequent delicacy of the tissues without much calci- 
fication, variations in the slructunB of the breathing organs, e.g. in 
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Bathjnom‘Ui> giganteus and Bncejphaloides armstrongi, and tbe 
loss of the larval development. Owing to the similarity of 
conditions in the deep sea all over the globe most of its inhabit- 
ants are universally distributed. It is also a striking fact that 
species are found in the deep sea of the tropics whose neaz'est 
allies occur, not in the littoral seas of the tropics, but in those of 
the temperate region. This fact has already been alluded to 
in dealing with the distribution of the Lithodinae. Alcock * 
remarks that between 50-500 fathoms in the Indian Ocean are 
found Crabs such as Maid, Latreillia, and Homola, regarded as 
characteristic of the north temperate seas ; the lobster Nephro 2 ^$ 
andamcmica, taken at 150-400 fathoms, is closely allied to the 
Norwegian iY. norwegica ; and nine species of “ Schizopoda,” which 
are certainly temperate forms, occur in the Indian Ocean at 
depths of 500-1750 fathoms. 

B. Fresh-Water." 

If we except the Crayfishes and Paver-crabs, the CruKlacean 
fauna of runuing water is exceedingly poor, but in all standing 
fresh-water, from the smallest pond to the large lakes and inland 
seas, Crustacea, especially Eutomostraea, are abundant and charac- 
teristic, and form an important item in tbe food of fresh-water 
fishes. In small ponds a vast assemblage of Cladoeera is met witli ; 
these animals multiply with great rapidity by parthenogenesis, 
especially during spring and summer, but on the advent of 
untoward conditions sexual individuals are produced, which lay 
fertilised winter-eggs which lie dormant until favourable condi- 
tions again arise. As Weisrnann first pointed out, the frequency 
with which sexual individuals are produced in the various species 
is closely correlated with the liability of the water in which 
they live to dry up ; so that the Cladoeera which inhabit small 
ponds usually have at least two*' epidemics'' of sexual individuals, 
one during early summer and the other before the onset of winter. 

Besides Cladoeera, the Phyllopoda (e.g. Jpus, Artemia, etc.) 

^ A Maturalist m Indian Sea$. 

- Scoiiriield, J. Quekett Mkr. Club, 1903-4, gives a useful list of Bnti.sh Fresh* 
water Eutomostraea. For the identification of fresh-water Cladoeera, Lilljelx)rg‘K 
Cladoeera Sueciae,’* Nov. Act. Iteg, Soc, UpsaUnm, 1901; for Coja^poda, Hehmeirs 
*‘Siisswasser Copepoden,'’ in MbHotIi€ca ZooUfjka^ iv., v., and viii., 1S92, 189^5, 
and 1895 are recommended. 
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iiiliabit small pools;- md ako a great ntimber' of Cyelopidae. 'Of 
the Ollier fresh-water families of Copepoda, viz, Centropagidae 
and . Harpaoticidae, iEhabitants of small pi^es of water are 
Miipfsmm emiOTf m opposed to the .other species of Mapio^mus 
which are pelagic, and a nuiiiber of Harpacticidae (Gmtho- 
mmptm% the members of 'this family living in the weed or mud 
of either ponds or else on the shores of the larger lakes. 
The greater ii.umter of Ostracoda .are found in similar situations;^ 

A district like the. Broads of Norfolk, which consists partly, 
of . slowly-moving streams and partly of extensive stretches of 
shallow water,,, .supports - a Crustacean fauna interinedi.ate in 
character between that found in small ponds and tl'ie truly 
pelagic fauna cliaracteristic. of deep lakes, A very complete .list 
of fclie Crustacea of the Norfolk Broads, with' an interesting 
commentary on tlieir distribution, is ,giveE .by Mr. Eobert Gurney?- 
We miss here the pelag.ic Cladocera, such m Lqjtoclor a, By tho- 
irephes, JMopedium, etc., which form so characteristic a .feature 
of large lakes ; at the same time, besides a rich development of 
the (“Jladocera, Cyclopidae, and Harpacticidae, . which ha'uiit the 
weeds and mud of shallow waters, we find such species as Poly- 
pkemtis pedimlm and Bosmina lomjirostris among Cladocera, 
wliicli are otherwise' confi-ned to large bodies of water, and a tew 
■pelagic IHaptimus, e.g. JD. yrmilis. The fauna is also complicated 
in thiB district by the proximity to' the sea and the frequently 
high si'iliiiity of the water, which allows a number of typically 
marine Copepcxis to pass up the estuaries and intenningle with 
typically fresh-water species ; such are Burytemora qffinis among 
the Centropagidae, and several species of Harpacticidae (see p. 62). 

The large lakes of the world, such .as the continental lakes of 
luroi>e and America, or of our own Lake District, reproduce, on a 
.small scale the varied conditions which appertain to the ocean— 
as in the ocean, we can recognise in these lakes a littoral, a 
pelagic, and an abyssal region. Our knowledge of the physio- 
graphy of lakes is largely due to the classical work of Forel,^ and 
the following account of the physical conditions in tiie various 
regions is condensed from his book. 

Tiie Httoral region is sharply marked off from the otliers by 
the rtdative instability of its physical conditions, owing to the 

^ fVajif. Nhrf 0 ik and MonHch Mat, Sm, yIL 
® Ze Lac Lcnmn^ $ vote., Laasaune, 1892. 
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agitation of its waters, the affluence of streams and drainage, 
and the constant changes of temperature. The water in this 
region generally contains a good deal of solid matter in sus- 
pension, while the shelving banks of the lake support a wealth 
of vegetable growth, both of Algae and of Phanerogams, down 
to about 20-26 metres. At this depth the daylight does not 
penetrate sufficiently to admit of the growth of green plants so 
that this region marks the limit, both physical and biological 
between the littoral and the abyssal zones. In this littoral 
region there flourish a great quantity of Entomostraca, most of 
which are also found in small ponds where similar conditions 
of life prevail the pelagic species only penetrating rarely, and 
by accident, into its waters. At the beginning of July Mr. H 
0. S. Gibson and myself found that the weedy littoral region of 
Grasmere contained almost entirely large quantities of the 
Cladoceran Emryeereus lamellatus, and a number of Cyclops 
fitseus C. strenum. In the littoral zone of large lakes', 
Amphipods, Isopods, and fresh-water shrimps may also Ije met 
with, but this applies more to the lakes of the Tropics and of 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

The pelagic ‘ region is distinguished from the littoral by the 
greater purity and transparency of its waters, and by the 
relative stability of the temperature, the annual range, even at 
the surface, in Geneva being from 4'’-20° C., while at 100 metres 
the water has a uniform temperature of 4“ or o°C. The upper 
strata are, of course, brightly illuminated, but at 20 metres 
there is hardly sufficient light for green plants to grow, and at 
100 metres it is completely dark. The inhabitants of this 
region, ^ known collectively as plankton, spend their whole life 
swimming freely in the wateif, sometimes at the surface and 
TOinetimes in the deeper strata. They consist chiefly of 
Diatoms, Protozoa, Eotifera, and Crustacea. The pelagic 
Crustacea, especially the Cladocera, are often the most curiously 
and delicately built creatures. Leptodora hyalina, which is 
quite transparent, is the largest of them, attaining to three- 
quarters of an inch in length, though Bythotrephes lonyi- 
manus is nearly as large if we include the immense spine 
which terminates the body. Molopedium giVberum, which is 

* Conault Apstein, “D»s Siiaswasserplankton,” Kiel and L«ii«ig, 1896 ; and 

/I w* /. MfdrQU&iogi$ u, Fianktmhund€f mmwm |Jajw;w, 
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the of all in Grasmere lake, but not so frequently 

met witli in the other English lakes, is peculiar in that its 
body is enveloped in a spberictil mass of transparent jelly, some- 
tiiiieK a (piarter of an iiieli in diameter, so that the contents 
of a t<.»w-iiet Jm* full of Holopedimn have something of tlie con- 
sistency of boiled sago. The enormous quantities in which 
these auimalB often occur during summer is very astonishing ; 
but to be truly appreciated tow’-nettings should be taken at the 
jBurface of the lake either during night-time when tliere is not 
much moonlight, or else on a dark still day when there is 
a quiet drizzle inlling on the surface of the water. In ]>rigiit 
sunshine the, phuikton passes below the surface into the lower 
strata, and ea!i he usually taken hy sinking the tow-net some 
10-20 feet, or to even greater depths in the water. Tlie exact 
reason of these periodic migrations out of the light, and their 
de}.>endence on other physical conditions, such as temperature 
and the agitation of tlie water, is not clearly understood. It 
uiqxmrs, however, that when tht^ water is rough, plankton always 
passes into the dtaiper regions, l^esides the species mentioned, 
the minute Bosminidae, whose trunked heads are suggestive 
under the microscope of elepliants, and Pohj-phemus jmUeulm 
are among the commonest pelagic Cladocera, thuugli neither 
Polyphemus nor Bythotfephes ever form shoals. Tlie above- 
mentioneil genera are characteristic of the larger lakes in the 
Northern Hemisphere. Our knowledge of the Crustacean 
plankton of tropical lakes and of those of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere is limited (but see p. 216), 

A very important constituent of lake-plankton is furnished by 
the Copepoda, especially of the genus DiapUmius, With the excep- 
tion oi Molopediim, ly far the commonest Crustacean in Grasmex’e 
during July was found by IMr. Gibson and myself to be J). caeruhus. 
At the same time a number of Cyclopidae, e.g. Cyclops strcmms, 
may wear in the ]>elagic region in considerable quantities, 
though they were never found by us in such numbers as Diaptovms, 
Tlie life-cycle of the pelagic Entomostraca has lieeri studied in 
both the Cladocera and tlie Copeinxla. In some of the Cladocera 
Weismaun at first supposed that males had altogether dis- 
apiieared, and that reproduction was entirely partlienogenetic. 
It apiajars, }iowevt*r, that all the pelagic species have at least 
one sexual period, namely, in the autumn, when resting eggs arc 
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produced which lie dormant during the winter. The pelagic 
Copepods may either produce resting eggs for the winter 
{Dia 2 )tomits)y or else the winter is passed through in the 
Kaupliiis stage, the larvae hibernating in the mud until the 
spring (Cyclopidae). 

We have so far only dealt with fresh-water Entomostraca. 
There are, in addition, a number of Malacostraca which inhabit 
fresh water, and some of these are found in the abyssal region 
of the great lakes, which must now be considered. 

The physical conditions of the abyssal region are still more 
stable than those of the pelagic region, since the water is never 
disturbed, the bottom is always composed of a line mud, the 
temperature is constant at 4°-5°C., and there is a total absence 
of light. It was hardly expected that animals would inhabit 
tins region, until Forel discovered Asellus apiaticus in a depth of 
forty metres in the Liike of Geneva, and subsequently showed 
that quite a number of animals, including a Hydra, several 
worms, Molluscs, Crustacea, and larval Insects, may be found in 
these or even much greater depths. 

The Crustacea of the abyssal region are two in number, and 
these have been found in a number of European lakes ; Hipho'rgns 
P'liiecmus, a blind Amphipod closely allied to Gammams ; and 
Asellus forelii, allied to A. aquatictts and A, earatims, which 
may be either quite blind or else retain the rudiments of eyes. 

These two Crustacea, under a practically identical form, are 
also found in the subterranean waters of Europe, and Forel 
considers that they have arrived in the abysses of the lakes 
from the subterranean channels, and are not derivatives of the 
littoral fauna,^ 

Having completed our short review of lacustrine Crustacea, 
we may deal with the subterranean and cave Crnstacea,**^ which, 
as far as light and temperature are concerned, are subjected to 
very similar conditions to those dwelling at the bottoni of deep 
lakes. The inhabitants of the subterranean waters have been 
ehieiiy brought to light in Artesian wells, etc., while the cave- 


^ iMr. C. H. ^lartin points out to ino that in the Scottish lochs, which from their 
geological nature are evidently not connected with subterraiiean waters, none of 
them nor similar forms occur ; nor ih^ they in the Tasnianuin lakes which arc on 
igneous diabase, so that Ford’s conclusion would seem to bo of wide application, 

- Chilton, 7Va?is\ Linn. Sot*. (2' vi,, 1801, p. 16*1, with review <»f Hteriiture. 
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ilwdhm Imve been investigated especially at Carniola and in the 
Aniericaii cfives. 

A iiiiBil>er of species of Gyclopidae and CypridaOj inany of 

which are blind and colourle&s, have been brought up in well- 
water. The Ainphipod Niithargus puteanm has long been 
known from a similar source in England * and all over Europe, 
and several other blind Gammarids inhabit the subterranean 
waters and caves in various parts of the world. Among 
Isopods, Asellns cmaticus is recorded from wells and caves in 
various parts of Europe, Caecidotea stygia and C. nicka/ackensis 
from the Mammoth and Nickajack Caves in America, and two 
very remarkable blind Lsopods are de.seribed by Chilton from 
the subterranean waters of New Zealand, viz. Cruregem fo7itanus, 
who.sc nearest allies are the marine Antluiridae, and the Isopods 
Phreaiiyicus typiem and P. asshnilis, which bear an extraordinary 
resemblance eui^rficially to Amphipods. Besides these, a small 
numlxT of subterranain Ilecapoda are known which I'etain the 
eye-stalk.s but are without functional ommatidia. These are 
Trugloearis srlimidUi, in Hungary, related to the fresh-water 
Atyid Aiphurans of East Indian and East Asiatic fresh waters 
Dither than to the South European Aiyepkyra-, Falaemonetes 
anlronm, from artesian wells in Texas ; and several species of 
Camhnrns from the Eastern United States. A blind species of 
Cambarns, U. styghis, has been described from the caves of 
Carniola, and if this determination is correct, is the sole Camharus 
occurring outside America. 

It will be seen from the above account that the sub- 
terranean Crustacea are an exceedingly interesting and, in many 
respects, archaic group, many of which have survived in these 
isolated and probably uncompetitive districts, while many 
secular changes were going on in the quick world overhead. 

Ihe remaining fresh water Malacostraca may be mentioned 
under the headings of the groups to which they belong. 

Only one « Schizopod," apart from Paranaspides, is known 

'^Wch was discovered in 
1861 by Wn in the Scaiidiuavian lakes, and has since been 
found in the Iinnish lakes, the Caspian Sea. Lake Michigan, and 
other localities in N. America, and Lough Erne in Ireland. This 
species IS closely related to Mym oevlata of Greenlandic seas. 

' S. F. lUrmw, Tfans. Kvr/eikmtd NorvHeh Kat. Sue. ii., 18 » 9 , ii. 489. 
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In the Southern Hemisphere we have a species of Anasj}ide$^ 
A, iasnaniae, ■ ocmiring in nionntain streams and tarns in 
Tasmania, a related form which haunts the littoral zone of the 
G'reat Lake in ' Tasmania, and a small species, Koonunga eurmr, 
occurs in a little , stream near Melbourne. 

Of the Isopoda certain gQmm, mz, Asellus and Monolistra, 
are confined to fresh water, others, such as Sphaeroma, Ichthea, 
.Mitfopm, Cymothoa, have occasional fresh* water repre- 
sentatives. ' Packard^ describes a remarkable blind Isopod, 
Cmcidotea, from the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, which occupies 
a : very isolated position, and in the same work gives a very 
complete exposition of the cave-fauna of North America and 
Inrope.. ' ■ 

The Phreatoicidae are a curious family of Isopods confined to 
the fresh waters of Australia and New Zealand, which bear a 
remarkable resemblance to Amphipods, being laterally 
pressed and possessing a sulxjbelate hand on the anterior thoracic 
leg. These Isopods are exceedingly common in small mountain 
pools and in streams in Tasmania, and in the Great Lake in 
that country I have recently found a number of species wliieli, 
togetlier with some species of Amphipods, make up the dominant 
feature in the Crustacean fauna. One of these species may grow 
to fully an inch in length. The family is confined to the 
temperate regions, and is usually found on mountains. A 
number of species are known from the mainland of Australia, 
one coming from a high elevation on Mount Kosciusko, and 
another (Phreatoicopsis) from the forests of Gippsland attaining 
a great size, and living among damp leaves, etc. 

The fresh -water Amphipoda ail belong to the femilies 
Talitridae, Gammaridae, and Haustoriidae (see p. 137). 

Among the Talitridae, or Sand-hoppers, OnJmtia and Talitrns 
have marine as well as fresh-water and land representatives, wliile 
the American Hyalella is entirely from fresh water, most of the 
species being peculiar to Lake Titicaca. Many of these animals 
are partly emancipated from an aquatic life. Thus Orchestia 
gammarelluSy which is common on the sea-shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, frequently penetrates far inland, and was found in lai'ge 
numbers by Kotschy near a spring 4000 feet up on Mount 
Olympus, 

^ Mem, Nat, Acad, JFas?dngtoii, iii., 1866, p. 1. 
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Talitrm sylvaticus is very conmion among fallen leaves and 
decaying timber in Tasmania and Southern Australia, many 
miles from the sea, and often at an elevation of several thousand 
feet. 

Among the Gammaridae, certain genera, e.g. MoMrohectopus 
iVomtantia), from lAke Baikal, are purely fresh -water. An 
enormous development of Gammaridae was discovered by Dybowsky 
in I^ike Baikal, comprising 116 species, and lately a number more 
have Ijeen found by Korotneff.* The majority of these were 
originally placed in the genus Gammarus, but Stebbing has rightly 
created a number of peculiar genera for them. Certain sMcies 
are, however, placed in more widely distributed genera, e.g. Gmi 
mtrits and Curinoyammarm, which is also represented in the 
Caspian Sea. Korotneff found some remarkable transparent pelagic 
swimming in the abyssal regions at about 
600 metres dei.th, the majority of them being blind, but some 
possessing rudimentary eyes, often on one side only. 

Besides various species of Gammarus, a number of other 
Gammaridae are frecpiently found in brackish water. Ainom>- 
llaustoriidae Pontoporna has representatives in both the oceans 
and inland lakes of the northern hemispheres (see p. 137). 

Of the Deoapoda, seven families are typically fresh-water in 
habitat—the Aegleidao, containing the single species Aegka 
laems, related to the Galatheidae, which inhabits streams in 
tem^rate H. America; the Atyidae, a family of Prawns from 
the tropical rivers and lakes of the New and Old World, and in 
the Mediterranean region. A number of Palaemonidae are 
found m fresh water, e.g. Palaemonetes varians in Europe and 
N. America while several species of Palaermn occur in lakes 
streams, und estuaries of the tropical Old and New World. 

The expeditious of Moore and Cunnington to Lake Tan- 
ganyika brought back an exceedingly rich collection of Prawns 
comprising twelve species, all of which are peculiar to the lake ’^ 

Victor aVv I^kes Nyasa and 

Victoria Nyanza are only known to contain one species, Garidina 

wfoiiM, which ranges all over Africa and into Queensland and 

mrllv species, however, all belong to 

purely fresh -water genera, and do not afford any suggestion 

• c* !'• 't- 

• Ste Calwwi, i*roe. Soe. 1906, p. isr. 
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that they are parfc of a relict marine fauna. ** It would appear 
that they have been differentiated in the lake itself during 
a long period of isolation. 

Two groups of Brachyiira, viz, the Thelphiisidae and the 
Sesariiiinae (a sub-family of the Grapsidae), are fresh -water. 
Thelphusa Jluviatilis is an inhabitant of North Africa, and 
penetrates into the temperate regions of the Mediterranean, and 
is said to be exceedingly common in the Alban Lake near Eonie, 
Both these families have representatives on land, e.g. Potamo- 
mreimis in Central and South America, and certain species of 
Sesarma, and the closely related Gecarcinidae of the West Indies. 

The remaining families to be dealt with are the two Cray- 
fish families — the Astacidae and the Parastacidae — which 
live in rapidly moving rivers and streams, and occasionally in 
lakes. A few species of both families have taken to a 
subterranean mode of life, and excavate burrows in the earth, 

the Tasmanian Crayfish, Pngaeus fossor. The distribution of 
the Crayfishes has long engaged the attention of naturalists. 
It was first seriously studied by Huxley,^ and has subsequently 
been followed up, especially in North America, by Faxon ^ 
and Ortmanii,® but our knowledge of the South American uiid 
Australian forms is still vefy incomplete. The Astacidae in- 
habit the northern temperate hemisphere, the Parastacidae the 
southern temperate hemisphere, the tropical belt being practi- 
cally destitute of Crayfishes. Of the Astacidae .the genus 
Astacus (PotamoUus)t including the common Crayfishes of 
Europe, occurs in Europe and in North America west of the 
Eockies. The genus Camharoides, which in certain respects 
approaches Camlarus, is found in Japan and Eastern Asia. The 
very large genus Cambarus, on the other hand, only occurs in 
North America east of the Eockies, so that Cmnlandde^ occupies 
a very isolated position. The occurrence of a Camharus, G, 
stggius, in tlie caves of Carniola, has been recorded by Joseph, so 
that it would appear that this genus had a much wider range 
formerly than now. 

Of the southern temperate Parastacidae, Australia and 
Tasmania have tfie genera Astacopsis and Engaem ; New Zealand 

^ The Crayfish^ Internat. Scicnt. iSeries. 

- Mem, Harmrd, Mm, x,, 1885. 

® Free. Avm, Phil Soc. xH., 1902, p. 267, and .xHv., 1905, p. 91. 
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has Paranephrops, South America Parastacus, and Madagascar 
Astaeoidea. The last named genus is rather isolated in its 
characters, possessing a truncated rostrum and a highly modified 
branchial system, but it agrees with all the other Parastacine 
genera, and difiers from the Astacidae in the absence of 
•sexual appendages on the first abdominal segment, and in the 
ab-sence of a distinct lamina on the podobranchiae. The largest 
crayfish m the world is Astacopsis franklinii, found in quite 
small streams on the north and west coast of Tasmania 
bp^imens have been caught weighing eight or nine pounds' 
and rivalling the Euroiiean Ixibster in size. Crayfishes appear 
to be entirely absent from Africa. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the two families of 
Grayfi.shes characteristic respectively of the northern and southern 
lenihspheres have been independently derived from marine 
ance.stom, which have subsequently become, extinct. Their com 

lahelr/'lT.'r -f " attention 

^ ^ ^ thtit it 18 exactly m those .regions where the Crayfishes 

are absent that the other large fresli-water Malacostrara are 
p-irliculurly well develojied. and vice versa. Thus the large fresh- 
water Pmwns are typically circumtropical in distribution, while 
1C btmth African rivers abound with Eiver-crabs, which in 
general, are lound vyherever Crayfishes do not occur. 

♦1 interesting features in connection with 

the distribqtion of iresh-water Crustacea have now been touched 
upon. With regard to the origin of this fauna, we “ 
lat a number of the species are comparatively recent immi- 

pcKet-ding which can be observed to be takiiuf place 

h. day in a district like the Broads of Norfolk. Others! a^ahi 

sSn itrir marine aniiiiaLs left 

< - in aims of the sea that have been cut off from the 

bikes and Such are, perhaps, 3fysis relicta and the rich 

N «ii'l Ulitr iimniie fonim, tijui cleurly n'tiiiu.i! 

i. ' ,'Z" Z, ■!«”“. l,«v« i,r„l„l,lv 

,^1, ■ "'“I" Mom i. 
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Sea ^ shows ns in an interesting manner the effects of isolation 
and changes in salinity, etc., on the inhabitants of a basin which 
onne formed part of the ocean. The waters of the Caspian Sea 
are not fresh, but they are on the average about one-third as 
salt as that of the open ocean. The Crustacea, described by 
Sars, belong to undoubtedly marine groups, e,g. the Mysidae, 
Cumacea, and Amphipoda Crevettina, but the remarkable feature 
of these Caspian Crustacea is the great variety of peculiar species 
representing marine genera which are very poorly represented in 
the sea, thus indicating that the variety of the fauna is not due 
to a great variety of species having been shut up in the Caspian 
Sea to begin with, but rather that, after the separation from the 
sea, the isolated species began to vary and branch out in the 
most luxuriant way — ^whether from lack of competition or owing 
to the changing conditions of salinity it is difficult to say. As 
an example, the Cumacea of the Caspian Sea are ten in number, 
all belonging to peculiar genera related to Pseudocuma, except 
one species which is included in that genus. These Caspian 
forms make up the Family Pseudocumidae, which contains in 
addition only two marine forms of the genus Pseudocuma (see p. 
121). A very similar condition is found in the numerous 
Amphipods of the Caspian Sea. Considering the enormous changes 
that must have taken place in the distribution of land and 
water even during Tertiary times, it is astonishing that the 
fresh -waters of the world do not contain more species in 
common with the ocean, but it must be considered that the 
limited area and comparatively uniform conditions of fresh- 
water lakes and streams would only permit a limited number of 
these forms to survive which could most easily adapt themselves 
to the changed conditions. And these would in all probability 
be the littoral species that were in the habit of passing up into 
the brackish waters of estuaries and lagoons, so that the uniform 
and limited nature of the fresh-water fauna ciui be accounted for 
to a certain extent by this liypothesis. 

We have seen in dealing with the marine Crustacea of the 
fittoral zone that the chief condition determining their distribution 
is temperature, and that the world may be divided into tiiree ebief 

^ G. 0. Sars, ** Crustacea Caspia,** BulL AcaiL hnp. Sc, St. Piicrshourij (4), 
xxxrl, 1893-4, pp. 51 and 297 ; (5) 1894, pp. 179 uiul 243 ; also CnfsUtmt of 

Konmy^ vol. ii. Isopoda, 1900, p. 73. 
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areas of distribution for these animals, viz. the north temperate 
hemisphere, the tropics, and’ the south temperate hemispherT It 
^ems that the same division holds good for fresh-water Crustacea. 
We have already seen that the Crayfishes follow this rule, being 
practically absent from the tropics, and represented in the two 
temiKimte hemispheres by two distinct families, the Astacidae in 

if • '‘'ll. ^”as“ae in the south. Characteristic 

of the tropical belt afe the absence of Crayfishes and the great 
development of Prawns and River-crabs. In the case of Ento- 
mostra&a the great majority of the genera are cosmopolitan 
esiwcially th^ which live in small bodies of water liable^to dry 
up, because these forms always have special means of dissemina^ 
tion in the shafie of resting eggs which can be transported in a dry 
. .te by wat«-bir^ .nd „tb„ agencie. to great di.tan S 
those genera which inhabit large lakes are more confined in their 

l-ikfphnkT’ genus Diaptomus. characteristic of 

Ukt-pl.inkton, ranges all over the northern hemisphere and into 
the tropics, but It is almost entirely replaced in the southern 
hemisphere by the related but distinct genus BoeckelW wS 
occurs in temperate South America. New Zealand, and southern 
Austialia. and was found by the author to be the chief in- 

tarns of Tasmania, 

l)e ng entirely absent. Of the Cladocera there are a number Tf 
™nZ!d®r!T ffolopedimi, Bythotrephes) entirely 

ion of a, " ‘ ° The distribu 

over L ZZ^ interesting. This genus is distributed all 
over the north temperate hemisphere in lakes and ponds of con- 
siderable size, not liable to desiccation ; in the New World it 
pasTO right through the tropics into Patagonia,® the chain of the 
Old «g its migration." In 'the t^: o1 tt 

reSInIrfoun,/' «P again, as the author 

^ntly iound as a common constituent in the plankton of the 

r^manian lakea There is another instance of ^ grol of 

Crustacea, characteristic of the north temperate hemisnhere 

Wng entirely absent from the tropics, at any rate of the Old 

or c , ni reappearing in the temperate regions of Australasia 

We o»,„« to.h.wator Amphii»d. i„ ,L region teCto 
he lp.inB.Vtonipi«,j„,Mten„ediate in ite eharaclere betwee/the 

’ tf’ pp. 101 and 4.te. 

lladay, BMtotJiaeit Zooloyiea, Heft 44 , 1905. 
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northern Mphargus and Gammarus, but grading almost completely 
into the latter. Both Niphargus and Gamnarus are absolutely 
unknown from the tropics, but whether, like Bosmina,thQj occur 
in the Andes and temperate South America is not known ■ it 
seems, however, probable that they have reached Southern 
Austraha by way of South America rather than through the 
tropics of Asia and Australia, whdre there is no range of 
mountains to permit the migration of a group of axiimals 
apparently dependent on a temperate climate. The other 
common fresh-water Amphipod in temperate Australia and New 
Zealand is CUltonia, whose nearest ally is Hyalella from Lake 
Titicaca on the Andes, and temperate South America. 

The Anaspidacea and Phreatoicidae, which are so characteristic 
of temperate Australia, and are generally of an Alpine habit 
have never been found in South America, but the Anaspidacea 
are represented by numerous marine forms in the Permian and 
Carboniferous strata of the northern hemisphere, so that it is 
probable that this group reached the southern hemisphere from 
the north through America. 

J he distribution of the fresh-water Crustacea, therefore, in the 
temperate southern hemisphere affords strong evidence in favour 
of the view that the chief land-masses of this hemisphere, which 
are at present separated by such vast stretches of deep ocean, 
were at no very remote epoch connected in such a way as to 
permit of an intermixture of the temperate fauna of New Zealand, 
Australia, and South America. While this connexion -xistedi 
a certain number of forms characteristic of the nortliern hemi- 
sphere, which had worked through the tropics by means of the 
Andes, were enabled to reach temperate Australia and New 
Zealand. The existence of a coast-line connecting the various 
isolated parts of the southern hemisphere would, of course, also 
account for the community which exists between their littoral 
marine fauna It is impossible to enter here into the nature of 
this land-connexion which is becoming more and more a necessary 
hypothesis for the student of geographical distribution, whatever 
group of animals he may choose, but it may be remarked that the 
connexion was probably by means of rays of land passing up from 
an Antarctic continent to join the southernmost projections of 
Tierra del Fuego, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
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TRILOBITA 

Among the many interesting groups of fossils found in the 
Palaeozoic deposits there is none which has attracted more 
attention than the Trilobites. As early as 1698, Edward 
Lhwyd, Curator of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, recorded 
in the Philosophical Transactions the discovery of Trilobites in 
the neighbourhood of Llandeilo in South Wales; and of one of 
his specimens he remarked that "it must be the Sceleton of a 
flat Fish ” In the following year the same writer gave in his 
Lithophylacii Britannici Ichnographia descriptions and figures of 
two Trilobites which are evidently examples of the species now 
known as Ogygia huchi and Trinucleus fimlriatus. 

Although Trilobites differ so much from living Arthropods 
that it was difficult to determine even whether they belonged to 
the Crustacea or the Arachnida, yet one of the earliest writers, 
Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, Secretary of the Eoyal Society (1753), 
recognised their resemblance to Apus (8ee pp. 19*36). This view 
of their affinities was adopted by Linnaeus, and has been supported 
by many later writers. Anotlier early author, Emanuel Mendez 
da Costa, thought that the Trilobites were related to the Isopods, 
an opinion which has been held by some few zoologists of more 
recent times. 

The Trilobites form the only known Order of the Crustacea 
which has no living representatives. They are found in the oldest 
known fossiliferous deposits — the Lower Cambrian or Olenellus 
beds, where they are represented by 19 genera belonging to the 
families Agnostidae, Paradoxidae, Olenidae, and Conocephalidae. 
From the. variety of forms found and the state of development 
which they have reached, it is evident that even at that remote 
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period fclie group must have been of considerable antiquity ; but 
of its pre-Cambrian ancestors nothing is yet known ; consequently 
there is no direct evidence of the origin of the group. 

Trilobites form an important part of all the faunas of the 
Cambrian system; they attain. their greatest development in the 
Ordovician period, after which ‘they become less numerous ; their 
dttjline m very marked in the Devonian, in which nearly all the 
genera are but survivals from the Silurian period; in the 
Carboniferous, evidence of approaching extinction is seen in 
the small number of genera represented, all of which belong to 
one family — the Proetidae, in the relatively few species in each 
genus and in the small size of the individuals of those 
In Europe no representatives of the group appear to have 
survived the Carboniferous period, but in America one form has 
been recorded from deposits of Permian age. 

Trilobites st^m to have been exclusively marine, since they 
are found only in association with the remains of marine 
animals. Their range in depth was evidently considerable, for 
they occur in many different kinds of sfidiment, and were 
apparently able to live regardless of the nature of the sea-floor 
—whether muddy, sandy, calcareous, or rocky. In some Ciises 
they occur in deposits ciontaining reef-building corals and other 
shallow water animals ; in others they are ass<x;iated with 
organisms which lived at greater depths. The group appears to 
have had a world-wide distribution, for the remains of Trilobites 
are found in the I^alaeozoic rocks of all countries. Tlieir range 
in size is considerable; for whilst a large proportion of the 
species are about two or three inches in length, some, like 
Agmsius, are only a quarter of an inch long, others are 
from ten to twenty inches long, the largest forms includ- 
ing species of Paradoxides, Asaphus, Megalaspis, Lichas, and 
ffomulmotm. 

The feature in a Trilobite which first attracts attention is 
the marked division of the dorso-ventrally flattened body into a 
median or axial part, and a lateral or pleural part on each side. 
It was this character that led Walch, in 1771, to give the name 
by which the group is now known. The axial part of the body 
eoiitained the alimentary canal, as is shown by the position of 
the moutli and anus, m well m by casts in mud of the canal 
wMcli are found in specimens. The trilobation of the 
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body is quite distinct in the majority of Trilobites, but in a few 
genera belonging to the Asaphidae and Calymenidae (Fig. 136) 
it becomes more or less completely 

In most cases the only part of 
he Trilobite which is preserved is 
fhe exoskeleton which covered the ' "t;' 

dorsal surface of the body. That 
skeleton ■ consists largely of calcare- 
ous material, and shows in sections a 
finely perforated structure. Gener- 

ally it is' arched above, but in some ' 

cases is' only slightly convex ; in 
outline it is more or less oval. 

Three regions' can always be dis- 
tiiiguished in the body of a Trilo- 
bite— the head, the thorax, and the 

The carapace which covers the ■ 
head is known as the cephalic shield 
(Fig. 137, A, i), and is commonly . 
more or less semicircular in outline, . 
but varies considerably in different ■ ^ wj^yiJP ^ 

genera. Only in a few cases, as in 

some species of Agnostus (Fig. 146), Fig. im.-^^Momalomtus dtiphim- 

is its length greater than its breadth. 

The axial part of the cephalic shield, 

called the glabella ” (Fig. 137, A, a), is usually more convex 
than the lateral parts (''cheeks” or genae ”), and is separated 
from them by longitudinal or axial furrows (5). The shape of 
the glabella varies greatly; it may be oblong, circular, semi- 
cylindrical, pyriform, spherical, etc. Its relative size likewise 
varies; thus Iq Fhq.cop$ cephaloUs it expands in front and forms 
the larger part of the head, whilst in Aretlmsina (Fig. 151, B) 
it is narrow and short, being only about one-half of the length 
of the head. 

The segmentation of the head is indicated by transverse 
furrows on the glabella (Fig, 137, A, c, d). In some cases 
these farrows extend quite across the glabella (Fig. 147), but 
commonly they are found on the sides only and divide tlie 
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glabella into lateral lobes. Only the posterior or neck-furrow 
(Fig. 137, A, d) is continued ‘on to the cheeks, and the seg- 
ment which it limits anteriorly on the glabella^ is known as 
the occipital or neck-ring. In front of the neck-furrow there 
may be three other furrows, so that altogether five cephalic 
segments are indicated by the furrows of the glabella. Commonly 
all the furrows are distinct in the primitive types ; but in the 



fW. IST.—CWyweiw tu^cud&tOf Brttna. x 1 . Silurian, Dudley. A, Dorsal aurlace : 
tiftfM! ; *4 tliorax ; 3, py^dium or abdomen. «, Olalwlla ; d, axial furroWs,| t*. 
glabella-ftirrow j d, »acl:*furrow ; fixed ebeek ; /, free cheek ; y, facial siitubi,; 
4 eye ; h gmmt angle ; A axis of thorax ; /, pleura. B, Ventral surface of head 
(after Bamnde) : hypostome ; ft, doublure ; <?, c\ facial sutures ; rf, rostral 

suliire ; e, rostral plate. C, One segment of the thorax : a, ring of axis ; 
groove ; e, artkul&r portion ; axial furrow ; d-f, pleura ; d-f, internal part of 
pleura ; e/, external part of pleura ; fulcrum ; y, gitmve. D, (Jotted specimen : 

glabella ; 4 eye ; c, facial suture ; pygidium ; c, rostral suture ; /, eontiima- 

tioa of fac!i,l suture. 

more modified forms some, especially the anterior, become either 
reduced in size or obsolete. The actual number of furrows present 
consequently varies in different genera, and may even differ in 
different species of the same genua In a few genera all the 
furrows are either indistinct or absent, as for example in MNpso- 
eephaius (Fig. 150/B). In some cases four furrows are present 
in addition to the neck-furrow ; this is due to the division of the 

^ On tim clmek the furrow a pleural groove, and does not form tin; 

Hmil of the iwterior eephaUe-negmenfc, 
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anterior lobe of the glabella by fulcra which are developed for 
the attachment of muscles. 

When the glabella reaches the front border of the head the 
two cheeks are separated (Fig. 150, I); but in other cases they 
unite in front of the glabella (Fig. 150, C). The outer posterior 
angle of the cheeks or genae (“genal angle,” Fig. 137, A, i) may 
be rounded, pointed, or produced into backwardly directed spines 
(Fig. 140). The marginal part of the cephalic shield is often 
flattened or concave ; this border may be quite a narrow rim m 
in Calymene (Fig, 137, A), but in some genera (e.g. Trkmdem, 
Fig. 140, B; Har^peSy Fig. 150, A; AsapJms) it attains a great 
development. Each cheek is usually divided by a suture- — - 
the facial suture ” (Fig. 137, A, into an inner and an outer 
part; the former is the ‘‘fixed cheek” («), and the latter the 
“ free cheek ” (/). The course of the facial suture varies in 
different genera: on the posterior part of the head it begins 
either at the posterior margin (Fig. 150, C) or at the posterior 
part of the lateral margin (Fig. 151, C, D) ; at first it is 
directed inwards, and then bends forward, forming an angle. 
In front it may (a) end at the front margin (Fig. 147)» 
or (&) be united beneath the front margin by a rostral suture 
(Fig. 137, B, dy I), e)y or (c) unite with the other suture on 
the dorsal surface in front of the glabella (Fig. 151, C). In 
the last case the free cheeks also unite in front of the 
glabella. 

The facial suture is one of the distinguishing features of the 
Trilobites, and may have been of some use in ecdysis. In only 
a few forms is it absent, as for example in Agnoslus (Fig. 146) 
and Mim'odiscm, In the former, however, Beecher states that a 
suture is really present, but, unlike that of most other Trilobites, 
it is situated at the margin of the cephalic shield, and con- 
sequel) tly the free cheek, if present, must he on the ventral 
surface. Lindstrom and Holm, after a re-examination of wcdi- 
preserved specimens, deny the existence of a suture in Agno^fm. 
By most authors Olenellus is said to be without a suture, but 
Beeclier maintains that although the fixed and free cheeks have 
cojilesced, yet n raised line passing from the eye-lobe to the 
posterior margin marks the position of the suture; this view is 
not accepted by Lindstrom. 

The existence of a facial suture iu 'frimicleus has iikewis(‘ 

VOL. IV Q 
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been disputed. But Emmerich, Salter, and M'Coy ^ have main- 
tained that a suture is present in a normal position on the dorsal 
surface, extending from the posterior margin just within the 
genal angle to the eye (when present), and from thence bending 
forward and ending on the front margin near the glabella It 
must be admitted that no indications of the suture are seen in 
the majority of specimens, perhaps owing to the fact that most 
examples of Trinucleus are in the form of internal easts ; perhaps 
also to the more or less complete coalescence of the fixed and 
free cheeks, since in no specimen has the free cheek been found 
separated from the rest of the head, as occurs not uncommonly 
in many other Trilobites. The probability of the existence of a 
suture receives some support from the fact that one is found in 
the allied genera OroTtuttopm and Ampyx (Fig. 140 ). Barrande 
and Oehlert deny its existence in Trinuclem. There is, however, 
in that genus a suture running close to the margin of the 
cephalic border,* and joining the genal angle so as to cut off the 
gujiial spine. Lovdn and Oehlert claim that this suture represents 
the facial suture, but in an abnormal position ; this view, how- 
ever, is not accepted by Beyrich. In this connection it should 
be noted that in whilst the majority of the species 

po-ssess a facial suture, there are two in which it has disappeared 
owing to the fusion of the fixed and free cheeka Such beina 
the case, It seems not improbable that the curved line passing 
backwards from the eye in Harpes m&j mark the position of the 
suture, but it is stated that the only suture present in that 
form runs at the margin of the cephalic border, and is similar to 
that of Tnnmleus. This matter will be referred to again when 
discussing the nature of the eyes in Trinwleus and Harpes 

The relative sizes of the fixed and free cheeks obviously 
depend on the p^ition of the facial suture ; when this starts on 
the lateral margin of the cephalic shield and passes forward to 
the outer part of the front margin, the free cheek will be a 
narrow strip ; when, on the other hand, the suture starts from 
the postmor margin and runs close to the glabella, the free 
cheek will be relatively large and the fixed cheek narrow. The 

|». pi. 1 1, %. 10 * SAlter, Jmm. OmL Sm. iil, 1847. i>. 251 . 

Fign!^ ilsowiug this suture aw ixive u hy OeMert MuH j » 

<3). xxiii,, 189S, pL 1, figfc 9 , 1 % IS. ^ ^ 


fixed cheek is small in Phmops, Gheimrm, md-IUmmis; 
relatively large in Memopleurides, PMllipsia, mii Siygina, Jt: 
was suggested by M'Coy^ that the., free cheek represents the 
pleura of an anterior segment which has not become fused with 
the other cephalic , pleurae. The fixed, cheek appears to be 
formed of the coalesced pleurae of the other cephalic segments, 
but of those pleurae the only indication seen in adult specimens 
is in the neck-ring ; in young specimens of however, 

the presence of other pleurae is indicated by furrows on the 
cheeks in front of the neck-furrow. 

A pair of compound eyes are present in the majority of 
Trilobites. Each eye is situated on the free cheek, at that part 
of its inner margin where the facial suture bends to form an 
angle (Figs. 137, A, A, 138). The position of the eye is con- 
sequently determined by the position of 
the facial suture ; it may be near the 
glabella or near the lateral margin of 
the head, and either as far forward as the 
first segment of the glabella or nearly as 
for back as the neck-furrow. In many 
Trilobites the eye is more or less conical, 

1 * 10 . — Ji'/iucops lau^nnif;, 

with its summit truncated or rounded, but Broun, x i. Devouiau. 
in some genera it is ovoid, or crescentic. 

In Aeglina (Fig. 150, H) the eye is 
flattened and scarcely raised above the general level of the clieek. 
The eye of a Trilobite is oriented so that its longer axis is 
parallel or nearly parallel to the axis of the body (Fig. 150, G) ; 
but in one case {Emrinurus intercostatus) it is placed at right 
angles to this axis. The size of the eye varies considerably ; it 
is largest in Aeglina, in which it covers nearly the whole of the 
free cheek ; it is small in Aeidaspis and Encrinurus. 

Though the eye is always entirely on the free cheek, the 
adjoining part of the fixed cheek is raised to form a buttress on 
which the eye rests ; this buttress, which is known as the 
palpebral lobe,'* is seen clearly when the fixed cheek is removed. 
The eyes of Trilobites are always sessile ; for although in some 
species, such as Asaplms cornigerns, A. howalewskil, ami hnvn- 
nurm pum^tatus, they are on the summits of promiiicut stalks, 
yet those stalks are immovable. 

i Ann, Mag, J^at, Mist, (2) iv., 1849, n m. 
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Three types of compound eye have been recognised 
Trilobites* — holochroal, prismkic, and schizochroal. 

1. In the holochroal eye (Fig. 139, A, B) the lenses 
globular or biconvex and close together, so that the come: 


II. Vertical and horizontal sections, x 100. C, Asaphm J 
ital section, x 00. D, iVilem annadiUo, Dalni. Vertical m 
atu; lenses ; h, cuticle ; c, part of free cheek. E, ikdm 
Jr art ol eye, X 30. F, Dahnanites rmbncaittlus. Aim, Vi 
with a part of the free cheek on the left, x 60. G, H / 
G, The two lenses of one eye, x 8 ; H, vertical section of tlie^ 


I'ontiinnHis over the entire eye. Exam 
aial ^pharrvphthfflmds, 

' Lni.lst Or^^ans „f Tnlohites.’’ Svru, 

1.^*1 >. hxiit'r, PhpsHd, Athp^u t% Kft'bscn i 


lire seen m 
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2. In the prismatic type (Fig, 139, C, I)) the lenses are 
prismatic and plano-convex, and the entire surface of the eye is 
covered hy a smooth cuticle. The lenses are close together and 
usually hexagonal, hut occasionally rhombic or square, lif ear tlie 
margin of the eye the lenses may become irregular, giving rise 
to a border in which the prismatic structure is more or lees 
indistinct. The prismatic type of eye is found in the genera 

jisaphuSf WilduSf IllcceTiuSj 

3. The schizochroal eye occurs only in. the family Phacopidae 
(Fig. 139, E, F). The lenses are bi-con vex and are separated by 
portions of the cephalic shield, so that each lens appears to rest 
in a separate socket, and the cornea is not continuous for tlie 
entire eye. The lenses are circular in outline, but owing to the 
upward and inward growth of the interstitial test they may 
appear, on the surface, to be hexagonal. The diameter of a 
lens may be as much as 0*5 mm. The crystalline cones have 
not been preserved. In specimens of Phacops nma, in which 
the inner face of the lens is more convex than the outer, 
J. M. Clarke^ has obtained evidence of a posterior 8p]ieroi<laI 
cavity in addition to the anterior corneal cavity. The complete 
separation of the lenses in this type of eye has led to the 
suggestion that the schizochroal eye is an aggregate rather than a 
compound eye. But the difference between tliis and the luolochroal 
eye is probably less than appears at first sight if the statement 
made by Clarke is confirmed, namely, that in young specimens 
of Calymene senctria the lenses are relatively large and similar to 
those of Phacops, whereas in the adult the eye is holochroal. 

These three types of eye, according to Lindstrom, have 
appeared successively in chronological order : the prismatic 
occurring first in the Olenus beds (Upper Cambrian), the holo- 
cbroal first in the Oeratopyge Limestone (Uppermost Cambrian), 
and the schizochroal first in the Ordovician, The number of 
lenses in the eye varies greatly. For example, in 'frmerocephalns 
volhoTthi there are 14 only, whilst in Memopleurides radians 
there are as many as 15,000. Even in different simdes of the 
same genus there may be considerable differences. Thus Bronte, vs 
Irongniarti possesses 1000, B. palifer 4000, lenses in each eye. 
The number increases from the young up to the adult, but 
decreases in old age. The lenses are usually iirranged in 
^ Journ. MorphoL ii., 1889, p. 253, pi. 21. 
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alteiiiafeing rows. In Trilobites with a coEical eye the outer 
segment of the cone bears the visual surface. It has been stated 
that tlie eyes of Trilobites resemble those of Isopods/ but close 
comparison is difficult to make, since in Trilobites no part of the 
eye beneath the lenses is preserved. In some genera a thread- 
like ridge, called the eye-line/' passes from the glabella, 
generally from the front segment, to the eye, where it often ends 
ill the palpebral lobe ; this eye-line is found . in ' nearly aE 
genera which are confined to the Cambrian period, and persist® 
in a few of later date, as for example in Triarthrus’ E^oma, 
and some species of Galymene from the Ordovician ; in Arethmina 
and Acidaspis from the Silurian ; and in Harpes from the 
Devonian (Fig. 150, A). 

In Harpes and in some species of Trinucieus eyes are present, 

but have been stated to 
be of a different type. 
They are described as 
simple eyes, and have 
been compared with ocelli ; 
they ai’e never found in 
Trilobites which possess 
the compound eyes de- 
scribed akive. In Harpes 
(Fig. 150, A) the eye is 
near the middle of the 
cheek, in the position 
where compound eyes 
occur in other genera ; 

Fig. 140— Trinueldidae. A, Oromdopus elaiifrons^ it appears to COnsist of 
Aug. X 5, Hestoration based on specimens 

from the Up|»er Cambrian (Tremadoc) of three granules OF 

Shineton, Shro|>sbire. B, Trinudem huck‘ tubercles which are really 
Barr. Ordovician, Bohemia. A com- i 

plcte but not faliy-grown individual showing l^BSeS, and 18 connected 
eyes. Natural size, (After Barrande.) C, With th^ front of the 
Ampifx fom^UU Barr, x 3. Ordovician, i i i t 

Bohemia. (After Barrande.) glabella by an eye -line. 

No facial suture can be 
seen, coiiRMpiently the whole of the cheek is stated to be the 
fixed elieek.^ In Trinuclem (Fig, 140, B) a single tubercle is 

* w&tsjse, Johns ffopkim Univ. JSindies, JBioL Zah iv., 1890, p. 290. CindstrOm, 

Ofh eii, |». 27. 

'•* A HntMW in said to b© pr©»©nt at the external margin of the flattened cepimlio 

k^pder. 
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found on the middle of the cheek in the young of some species, 
and is sometimes connected with the glabella by an eye-line ; the 
latter disappears before the adult state is reached, and in some 
species the tubercle also disappears, but in others (such as 
T. setieorms, T. luchlmdi) it persists in the adult individuak 

From the lateral position of these eyes they can hardly be 
compared with the median simple eye of other Crustacea. In 
Sarpes' it is more probable that, as suggested by J. M. Clarke, 
they are schizochroal eyes imperfectly developed. Their structure 
(Fig. 139, G, H) is somewhat similar to that of schizochroal 
eyes, and moreover, in one species, H, macrocephalm} there are, in 
addition to the three main tubercles, other smaller tubercles in 
regular rows. Further, the eye-line occupies the same position 
as in other Trilobites which have undoubted compound eyes. Tlie 
absence of a facial suture cannot he taken as evidence against 
these eyes being of the ordinary type, since in some species of 
Acidaspis (e.g. A, verneuili, A, msiculosa) which possess com- 
pound eyes there is, in consequence of the coalescence of the 
fixed and free cheeks, no suture. 

In some species of Trinucleus (Fig. 140, B) the simple eye is 
found in the same position as the eye in Harpes, and if, as some 
writers have maintained, there is evidence of the existence of a 
suture in that genus, then there is no reason for regarding the 
eye as other than a degenerate form of compound eye. The 
probability of its being such is supported by the existence of a 
compound eye in a similar position in the allied form Orometojms 
(Fig. 140, A) which possesses a facial suture. 

In some species of Trinucleus (Fig. 140, B) and Ampyx there 
is a small median tubercle on the front part of the glabella, which 
from its position may be a simple unpaired eye, but its structure 
appears to be unknown. 

Some Trilobites possess no eyes. Well-known examples of 
such are Agnostus, Microdiscus ^ Ampyx, Gonocoryplie^ and some 
species of Illaenus and Trinucleus \ such blind Trilobites are 
almost confined to the Cambrian and Ordovician periods. All 
the forms of later periods, with the exception of a s][>ecies oi 
AmpyXy and possibly one or two other species, possess eyes. In 
addition to those undoubtedly blind forms Lindstrbm considers 
that most of the Olenidae and Paradoxidae were without eyes. 

^ Goldfuss, “Beitr. zur Petrefaktenkundc,” 1830, p. 350, pi 33, tig. 2(f. 
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Many of the inenibers of these families possess a lobe closely 
resembling a palpebral lobe, and a corresponding exwivatioii in 
the free cheek; such forms have been generally regarded as 
possessing eyes ; and the absence of any indication of lenses in 
those eases, <.)n which Lindstroin lays stress, has been explained 
l>y the comparatively imperfect preservation of these early 
Trilobites. The development of the supposed eye-lolje in some 
of the Paradoxidae and Olenidae differs from that of the eyes in 
other families of Trilobites. In the latter the eye appears first 
at tlie margin of the head and always in connexion with the 
fecial suture. But in Olenellm, in which there is Siiid to be no 
facial suture, development shows that the crescentic eye-like lobe 
(Fig. 145, E) is re^xlly of the nature of a pleura coining off from 
the base of the first segment of the glabella. In Paradoindes, 
whicli resembles Olenelius in many respects, a fecial suture is 
present and forms the outer boundary of the eye-like lolie, hut it 
is develo|>ed Bub8e<pieiitly to the appearance of the latter, wliich 
seems to Himiiar to that of Olenelius. In some genera of the 
Olenidae the eye-line, which comes off from the first segment of 
the glabella, ends in some cases in a swelling or knob wiiich has 
hitherto been regarded as a palpebral lobe, but according to 
Lindsthim s view no trace of an eye has been found in connexion 
with that lohi, nor is there any space between the lobe and the 
free cheek in which the eye could have occurred. If this view 
is correct it follows that the majority of the Cambrian Trilobites 
were blind. The earliest genus with eyes would then be Euryeare 
found in tlie Olems beds of the Upper Cambrian, ^phmrojyh- 
thuhnm and Otempyge, found in the higher beds of the Cambrian, 
also possessed eyes, but Olenus and FaraUlina were proliably 
blind. 

On the ventral surface of the head tliere is a flat rim around 
tlm margin (Fig. 137, B, 5); this riiii or ^Moublure'^ is the 
reflexed border of the cephalic shield. In many Trilobites its 
median ]>art in front is cut off by sutures so as to form a separate 
plate (e ) ; such is the case when the two facial sutures (r, d) cut 
the anterior margin of the cephalic shield and are continued 
mrom t!ie doublure, where they are joined by a iransverHc or 
roBtriil suture (d) Just below the margin. When, however, as 
in Fhamps and Meimplmndes, the two fecial sutures unite on 
the dorsal surface, in front' of the glatella, the median part of 
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the doublure is not separated from the lateral parts, or from the 
dorsal part of the cephalic shield 

The labruHi ” or ‘‘ hypostome ” is attached to the doublure in 
front (Fig. 13 “J, B, commonly an oval or shield-sha})ed 

plate, but is occasionally nearly square. Its surface is sometimes 
divided into two or three areas by shallow transverse grooves 
(Fig. 141, A). Just behind the middle of the hypostome, or 
when transverse grooves are present either in or near the anterior 
groove, there are often found a pair of small patches or/' maculae '' 
which are more or less oval or elliptical in outline (Fig. 141). 
The maculae may be (1) surrounded by a raised border, or (2) in 
the form of pits, or (3) raised like tubercles. In some eases the 


Fig. 141.— a, Hypostome ai Brontem polyadin^ Ang. stowing maculae, x 4. B, Ult 
macula of Limlst. X 12. (After Liiulstiom.) 

entire surface of a macula is smooth and glossy; in others cither 
the whole or a part is covered with granules, and in the latter case 
the granules may be limited to the internal third (Fig. 1 4 1 , B) or to 
the central portion. Sections of a macula show that the granules 
are really globular lenses similar to those of the compound eyes 
on the dorsal surface of tlie head. Some of the maculae winch 
are without lenses show no structure, but in otliers there is a 
spongy or irregularly polyhedric structure with prisms, resembling 
the marginal zone of the prismatic eyes of some genera. There 
seems no doubt that the maculae with lenses are visual organs, 
and tliose without are degenerate eyes. They occur in some 
genera which, according to Lindstrom, are without eyes on the 
rU)rBal surface. Maculae do not appear to he present in other 
Crustacea, hut they have lieen compared with a median organ, 
found just in front of the liypostome in Branchqnts} Maculae 
^ spencer, GcoL Mmj, W3, p. 489. 
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liave so far been found in 136 species of Trilobites belonging to 
39 genera ranging from Lower Cambrian to Carboniferoua 

A metastoma or lower lip plate (Fig. 142, Ef) is found just 
behind the hyposfcome in Triafthrus, but has not been noticed 
in any other genua Between the hypostome and the metastoma 
lies the mouth. 

The segments of the thorax are free, and their number varies 
from two in Agnostus (Fig. 146) to twenty-six in Sarpes (Fig. 
150, A). Jn the Trilobites confined to the Cambrian period the 
number (except in the Agnostidae) is usually larger than in the 
genera found in the Ordovician and later periods. Owing to the 
free thoracic segments many Trilobites were able to curl up some- 
what after the manner of a Wood-louse (Figs. 137, B, 138). 
The axial part of each thoracic segment is more or less con- 
siderably arched. Usually it consists of three parts: (i.) the 
largest part (Fig. 137, C, a), called the ring, is band-like in 
form, and is always visible whether the Trilobite is extended or 
coiled up ; (ii.) in front of the ring is a depressed, groove-like 
part (Fig. 137, C, h) separating it from (iii.) the articular portion 
({?) which is convex in front and extends beneath the ring of the 
preceding segment ; this part is only visible when the Trilobite 
is coiled up or when the segments are separated. In some few 
genera the axial part consists of a simple arched band without 
either a groove or a specially modified articular portion. The 
pleurae (Fig. 137, A, I, C, d-f) are fixed firmly to the axis, and 
have the form of narrow bands with the ends rounded, obtuse, 
pointed, or spinose. In a few cases the pleurae have a plain 
surface; but usually they possess either a ridge or a groove 
(Fig. 137, C, g); the former is generally parallel to the margins 
of the pleura, the latter is generally oblique, being inclined 
backwards from the axis. Sometimes in front of the ridge 
there is a small groove. On the ventral surface each pleura 
shows, at its ^outer extremity, a reflexed margin or doublure. 
At some distance from the axis the pleurae are bent downwards 
and bat'kwards. The point where this bend occurs is called the 
” fulcrum (e) I it divides the pleura into an internal and an 
external part : the internal part is flat or slightly convex, 
and just touclies the front and back margins of the adjacent 
pleurae? ; tlie external' part («-/) may be (i.) narrower than the 
internal part, so that it is operated from the previous and 
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succeeding pleurae ; such occurs principally in pleurae with 
ridges, as in Gheirurm and Bronteus ; or (il) it may be in the 
form of a long cyHndrical process, as in many species of Aeidmpis ; 
or (iii) the external part may be of the same width, either 
thronghont or in part, as the internal part, and may overlap the 
next pleura behind; this type is found principally in pleurae 
with a groove such as in Phacops, Calymene, 8m ^ Asaphms, 
Mlipsocephalus. 

In some TriloMtes there is beyond the fulcrum a smooth, 
flat, triangular part at the front margin of the pleura ; this part 
is known as the ‘"facet,” and forms a surface articulating with 
the preceding segment which overlaps it. 

In the remarkable form JDdphon (Fig, 151, E) the pleurae are 
separate throughout their entire length. 

In some Trilobites broad and narrow forms of the same species 
occur — the difference being seen especially in the axis. The 
former are regarded as females, the latter as males.^ 

The segments of the abdomen or pygidinm (Fig. 13*7, A, 3) 
are similar to those of the thorax, except that they are fused 
together. In a few forms, such m lUaenus (Fig. 160, F) 
and Bumastm, the fusion is so complete that no trace of 
segmentation can he seen on the domal surface, Usualy, 
however, the segments are easily distinguishable ; the number 
seen on the axis is commonly greater than on the lateral 
parts of the pygidinm ; this difference is particularly well 
shown in JSmrinurm, In Trilobites which have grooved 
pleurae the conspicuous grooves seen on the lateral parts 
of the pygidium are the grooves of the pleurae, the sutures 
between the pleurae being, less distinct. The shape of the 
pygidium may be semicircubir, a segment of a circle, trapezoidal, 
triangular, semi-parabolic, etc,; its size varies considerably; in 
the Cambrian forms it is usually small, but in the Trilobites of 
later periods it becomes relatively larger. The number of seg- 
ments in the pygidium varies from two to twenty-eight. The 
axis of the pygidium tapers more rapidly than that of the thorax; 
sometimes it reaches quite to the posterior end of the lx>dy, but 
is commonly shorter than the pygidium; in BrontmB it is 
extremely short, and the grooves on the lateral parts of the 

^ For an example of tins see Salter, Mm* Mnt Trilobiies^ 1864-83, pis. 
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pygidiuni radiate from it in a fan-like manner. Occasionally, as 
in BumMskis, the axis cannot be . distingnished from the lateral 
parts. In a few early Trilobites '{Olemllm, Holmia, Fig. 148, 
Paraimides, Fig. 147) the lateral . parts of the pygidiiim .are 
very small In some genera, such as Asaplms, the marginal, part 
,o.f't,he pygidiuni forms a. flattened or concave border. ^ The 
margin may be entire -or produced into spines, and sometimes 
(Fig. 151, C) a caudal spine comes off from the end of the axis. 
On the ventral surface of the pygidiuni . there is a marginal rim 
similar to the doublure of the cephalic shield. The anus is on 
the ventral surface of the last segment of the pygidium. 

Although Trilobites are often found in abundance and in an 
excellent state of preservation, it is only in very rare cases that 
anything is seen of the ventral surface except the hypostome 
and the reflexed borders of the cephalic shield, of the thoracic 
segments, and of the pygidium. The usual absence of appendages 
is probably due to their tenuity. Billings, in 1870, first obtained 
clear evidence of the presence of pairs of appendages, in Asaph as 
platycq)h(dus. Soon afterwards Walcott } showed their existence 
in American specimens of Asaphus megistos, Calymene senaria, 
and Cheirimis pleurexacanthuB, In the two latter species the 
appendages were found by cutting sections of ciirled-up specimens 
obtained from the Trenton Limestone ; 2200 examples weie 
sliced, of which 270 showed evidence of the existence of 
apjieodages. They were seen to be present on the head, thorax, 
and pygidium ; a ventral uncalcified cuticle with transverse 
arches was also found. By means of sections of curled -up 
specimens it was difficult to determine satisfactorily the form 
and i>oBition of the appendages. Subsequently extended specimens 
of IViarthrus (Fig. 142) and Trinueleus, showing the ventral 
surface and appendages clearly, were discovered in the Utica 
Slate (Ordovician) near Kome, New York. A full account of 
the appendages in those specimens has been given by Beecher.” 

In Prlarthrm each segment, except the anal, bears a pair of 
appendages, ail of which, except the first, are biramous. There 
are five pairs of cephalic .appendages; the fiim pair are attached 
at each side of the hjq)ostome, and have the structure of antennae, 

* Ihtli, Mas, Vo tap, ^ool, Marmrd, viii., 1881, p. 191. 

« miidifi in BmhdioH, 1901, pp. 197-225 ; Geol Mag, 1902, p. 152. Wakott, 
Pmc. Bmi, Sm. ix., 1894, p, 89. 



each consisting of a single flagellum formed of short conical joints. 
The other cephalic ap- 
pendages increase in 
size successivelj. At 
present the second and 
third pairs are not 
satisfactorily known, 
but appear to have 
been similar to the 
fourth and fifth pairs. 

The second pair is 
attached at the level 
of the posterior end 
of tlie hypostome. The 
fourth and fifth pairs 
have large, triangular 
coxopodites which 
served as gnathohases, 
their inner edges being 
denticulate ; the endo- 
podites consist of stout 
joints ; the exopodites 
are slender, and bear 
setae which are often 
arranged in a fan-like 
maimer. 

The first pair of 
appendages appear to 
be antennules, whilst 
the second pair prob- 
ably represent the an- 
tennae, the third pair 
tlie mandibles, and the 
fourth and fifth pairs 
the maxillae of other fig. 142. 

Crustacea. The append- 
ages of the thorax and 
pygidium do not differ 
essentially from the two 
posterior cephalic appendages. 


Trutrthnis beclif Green, x 2.J. Utica 
Slate (Ordovician), near Borne, Kevv York. A, 
Ventral surface with appendages ; metastome ; 
Hi/y hypostome. B, second thoracic appendage ; 
ew, endopodite ; exopotlitis x 1‘i. (After 
Beecher.) 

Those oil the iinterioi part of 
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the thorax are the longest ; the others gradually decrease in size 
ill passing posteriorly. Each thoracic leg (Fig. 142, B) consists 
of a short coxopodite with an inward cylindrical prolongation 
forming a gnathobase which is best developed on the anterior 
legs ; the eiidopodite and exopodite are long and nearly ecjiial ; 
the former consists of six joints tapering gradually to the end ; 
the latter, of a long proximal joint with a denticulate edge and 
a distal part of ten or more joints, and it bears a row of setae 
along the whole of the posterior edge. 

The anterior appendages of the pygidium differ but little 
from the posterior thoracic legs ; but the pliyllopodous character, 
wliich appears in the latter, becomes more distinct in the 
appendages of the pygidium, especially tliose near its posterior 
end, and is due to the broad, flat, laminar joints of the endopodite. 

The more striking features of the appendages of Triarthrm 
are the small amount of differentiation which they sliow in 
different parts of the body, esp'Ocially the want of specialisation 
in the cephalic region ; tlie distinctly biramous character of all 
except the first pair ; and the presence of one pair of functional 
antennae only, and the occurrence of thoracic gnathobases. 

In Trinuclem the apj>endages are not so well known, but 
tiiey are considerably shorter than in Triarthrus. 

In the I^alaeozoic rocks of Bohemia, where Trilobites are 
very perfectly preserved, Barrande ^ discovered tlie larval forms 
of several species, and in some cases was able to trace out the 
deTelopMent very completely, but in others the- earliest stages 
were not found. In the strata in which Trilobites occur Barrande 
found minute spheroidal bodies, usually of a black colour, and 
only a little smaller than the youngest larval stages; tliose 
bodies are probably the eggs of Trilobites. Since the publication 
of Barrande/s work the development of some species found in 
North America has been studied by Ford, Mattliew, Walcott, 
and Beecher. Rut even now the development is known in only 
a very small proportion of the total number of genera of Trilo- 
bites. The early larval form (Fig. 143, A) is similar in general 
character in the various species in which it has been found. It 
is circular or ovoid in outline, with a length of from 0*4 to 1 mnr, 
and consists of a large cephalic and a small pygidial portion ; 
the axis is distinct and usually shows more or less clear 
* 8il BMmt i, 18&2, pp. 257-276. 
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indications of five cephalic segments; -the eyes, when" present, 
are found at or near the front margin, and the free cheeks, if 
visible at: all on the dorsal surface, are narrow. For this early' 
larval form Beecher has proposed the name '' protaspis”;, hC' 
regards, it as the representative of the Nauplius of other 
Crustacea,' . but that view is not accepted by Professor J. S. 
Eingsley.^ 

The general changes which occur in the course of develop- 
ment are: modifications in the shape and relative size of the 
glabella, and of the number and depth of the glabella-furrows ; 
the growth of the free cheeks and the consequent inward move- 
ment of the facial sutures and eyes; the introduction of and 
gradual increase in number of the thoracic segments, and the 
relative decrease in size of the head. 

8m liirmta m a species found in the Cambrian, the develop- 
ment of which was fully described by Barrande. Its earliest 
protaspis stage (Fig. 143, A) is circular in outline ; the glabella 
expands in front and c b a 

reaches the anterior 
margin; the pygidial 
region is not dis- 
tinctly separated 
from the cephalic 
region ; segmenta- 
tion is indicated in 
the former, and the 
neck-ring is present 
in the latter ; the 

. Fig. 143. — Development of A Burr. Cambrian, 

eye-iine is seen on Protaspis ; B-F, later atagos ; 0, adult. The small 

each side of the outlines below each figure show the actual size of each 
. , specimen. (After Barrande.) 

glabella', near- the , 

anterior margin. In a later stage (Fig. 143, C) tlie segmentation 
of the glabella becomes more dMinct, indicating the existence of 
five cephalic segments, and the facial suture appears near the 
margin limiting a very narrow free cheek. Subsequently (Fig. 
143, D-F) the thoracic segments develop, and increase in 
number until the adult stage (G) is reached ; also the eyes appear 
at the margin of the cephalic shield, and gradually move inwards, 
and the glabella becomes narrower and rounded in front, and ceases 
^ American Geologist^ xx., 1897* p. 34. . 
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to reach the anterior 'margin. In this species the ' eye-line is 
present in the adult. 

In the protaspis of Triartlmis (Fig. 144), found in the 
Ordovician, the glabella does not reach the front margin nor 

expand in front as it does in 
&o; an eye- line is present, 
but disappears before the adult, 
stage is reached. 

BalmaniUs (Fig. 15.1, C) 
is, a more advanced type than 
Sao and Triarthnis, and is 
found in later deposits. In 
the earliest stage (Fig. 145, A) 
^ the head and pygidiimi are 

vician. A, B, Two fiucceKSsive stages of the 

protaspis, X 45. (After Beecher.) quite distllict, and there IS 

no eye-line present at this or 
any stage in development, but large ovoid eyes are found on 




the front margin, and have their long axes placed transversely 
A B C 


Fiii. 145.— Larval stages of Trilobites. A-B, iJahmiites sodalis, Barr. Ordoriciaii. 
Bohemia. The small hgiires below nhow the natural .size of each .specimen, (After 
Bsirramle.) B, 3fe$onacis ampkoides, Buimons, x 10. lK)wer Cambrian, North 
.America. ( After Walcott.) T, Conrad, x 20. Lower Vlehler- 

berg Group (Lower Devonian or Upixir Silurian), A!?>any County. (After Beecher.'} 

to tlic axis of the body; the glabella is strongly segmented and 
is rounded in front. In later stages ( 0 , D) the pygidium 
increases in size relatively, and the thoracic segments are 
siu!ct‘ssively intnaluced ; the facial sutures and free cheeks appear 
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OE the dorsal surface, '■ and as the free -cheeks' grow: the eyes ■ 
more inwards and backwards, ' and gradually swing round: • 
until their long axes become parallel with the axis of the 

body. . . 

The larval form of Acidaspis (Fig. 145, F) is of interest since 
even in the earliest stage it shows' : the spiny character which ; 
forms such a striking feature of the adult (Fig. 151, F). 

Before the discovery of the ventral surface of Trilobites 
it ' was thought by some zoologists that their affinities were 
with the Xiphosura rather than with the Crustacea. But the 
presence of antennae, and of five pairs of cephalic appendages; 
the hiramous thoracic and pygidial appendages, the hypostonie, 
and the character of the larval form, as well as the absence of 
a genital operculum, separate the Trilobites from the Xiphosura 
and connect them with the Crustacea. 

The position of the Trilobites in the Crustacea is, however, 
difficult to determine. Already in the Cambrian period, at least 
five main groups of the Crustacea were clearly diftferenfeiated, 
namely, the Phyllopoda, Ostracoda, Cirripdia, Trilobita, and 
Leptostraca (Phyllocarida), and probably also the Copepoda, but 
of the last no remains have been preserved as fossils. Palaeon- 
tology, therefore, furnishes no connecting links between any two 
of these orders. 

The Crustacea to which the Trilobites show some resemblance 
are the families Apodidae and Branchipodidae of the Order 
Phyllopoda (see pp. 19-36). The Trilobita agree with those 
families in having a large but variable number of trunk- 
segments, in the possession of a large labrum (hypostome), and 
in the occurrence of gnathobases on the thoracic appendages; 
also the foliation of some of the trunk-appendages is somewhat 
similar. The points of difference, however, are considerable ; 
thus the cephalic appendages are much more specialised in the 
Apodidae and Branchipodidae than in the Trilobita; in the 
latter all, with the exception of the antennae, are distinctly 
biramous, and whilst the basal joints were masticatory the 
distal parts appear to have been locomotor organs. The 
appendages of the trunk also differ considerably ; in the Trilo- 
bita all are clearly biramous, those of the thorax having a 
sehizopodal form. In the possession of a single pair of 
antennae the Trilobita differ from other Crustacea; but in 
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some forms of the second pair of antennae may be rudi- 
mentary or even absent 

There are still other features which characterise the Trilo- 
bita: thus the eyes are borne on free cheeks, and differ in 
structure from those of Phyllopods. The broad pygidium formed 
of fused segments and without terminal fulcra is quite unlike 
the slender-jointed abdomen of Apus md Branehipm: md whilst 
m the Trilobites all the segments bear appendages, in the 
1 hyllopods some, at any rate, of the posterior segments are 
devoid of appendages. The distinct division of the body into 
an axial and pleural region is not seen in Phyllopods, and is 
probably a character of some importance, since it occurs in the 
great majority of Trilobites. including all the early forms. 

The existence of some relationship between the Trilobita and 
the lA^ptostraca (Phyllocarida) has been maintained by Pro 
fe.s8or H Carpenter.! He points out that some of the 
earliest Trilobites, such as Holmvx. hjerulfi (Fig. 143) possess 
nearly the same number of segments as Nelalia (Fig. 76 ,’ p. I ll) 
and that in the latter genus the cephalic appendages, especially 
tlie mandibles and maxillae, are leas specialised than in Ams 
and consequently differ less from those of Trilobites than do the 
appendages of the Apodidae. Further, in another genus of the 
Uqitostnica, Paranehalia, the biramous thoracic legs, in which 
both endo}K)dite and exopodite are elongate, approach those of 
1 rilobites more nearly than do the thnramV a,...- 
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it probable that they had some ancestral connexion;^ the 
possibility of such a relationship receives some support from 
the presence in the Lower Cambrian rocks of Frotocaris, a 
genus of the Phyllopoda which resembles The primitive 

characters of Trilobites are the variable and often large number 
of segments in the thorax and pygidium ; the presence of a pair 
of appendages on every segment except the anal ; the biramous 
form of all except the first pair of appendages; and the lack 
of specialisation shown by the appendages, especially those of 
the head. 

The classification of Trilobites is due largely to the work of 
Barrande and Salter, and the feimilies defined by those authors 
have been, in the main, generally adopted. But the phylogenetic 
relationship of the families has still, to a large extent, to be 
established. Salter ^ arranged the families in four groups, hut 
did not claim that that classification was entirely natural. His 
groups with the families included in each are : — 

1. Agnostini, Without eyes or facial suture. Agnostidae. 

2. Am'pycinL Facial sutures obscure, or submarginal, or 
absent. Eyes often absent. Trinucleidae. 

3. Asaphini, Facial sutures ending on the posterior margin. 
Acidaspidae, Lichadidae, Harpedidae, Calymenidae, Paradoxidae, 
Conocephalidae, Olenidae, Asixphidae, Bronteidae, and Proetidjie. 

4. Phacopini, Facial sutures ending on the lateral margins. 
Eyes well developed. Phacopidae, Cheiruridae, and Encrinuridae. 

A modification of Salter’s classification has been brought 
forward by Beecher ^ who divides the Trilobita into three main 
groups : — 

1. Hypoparia, Facial sutures at or n^r the margin, or 
ventral. Compound eyes absent This is equivalent to Salter’s 
Agnostini and Ampyeini with the addition of the Harpedidae. 

^ KingsSley does not admit tl^is relationship, and regards the Trilobita as a group 
quite distinct from all oth,^’ Crustacea. See American Naturalist^ xsviii,, 1894, 
p, 118, and American Geologist^ x.x., 1897, p. 83. 

2 Zittel states that Apus appears first in the Trias. 

® Mmiogr. Brit, Trilobites^ p. 2. 

^ A Natural Classification of Trilobites,” Amer, Jour, Seif (4), iii., 1897, 
pp. 89-106, 181-207. Reprinted in Beecher’s Studus in Bvolutimi, 1901, p. 109. 
A classification based on the character of the pygidiam has been proposed by 
Oiirich, Cmtralhl. fur Min. Ocol u. FaL 1907, p. 129. A classification bawMl 011 
the minute structure of the test has been given by Iioren?., Zeitschr, d, detUsch. 
ge&l, Gesellsck. Iviii., 1900, p. 50. 
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2. Opisthofaria. Facial sutures extending from the posterior 
margin to the front margin,. but occasionally uniting in front 
of the glabella, lyes holochroal or prismatic, but sometimes 
absent. This comprises the same families as Salter's Asaphiiii 
with the exclusion of the Harpedidae and Calymenidaa 

3. Proparia. Facial sutures extending from the lateral 
margins, and either cutting the anterior margin or uniting in front 
of the glabella. Eyes holochroal or schizochroal ; occasionally 
absent. This is equivalent to Salter's Phacopini with the 
addition of the Calymenidae. 

In each of the groups proposed Beecher regards as the more 
primitive forms those which possess characters similar to those 
of the early larval stages, such as narrow free cheeks, the absence 
of compound eyes, and a glabella which is broad in front and 
reaches the anterior margin of the liead. 

The modificiations introduced by Beeclier can scarcely l>e re- 
garded as making Salter's classification more natural For instance, 
the Agnostidfm differ so much from all other families that, at 


present, there is no evidence to show that they have any close 
phylogenetic relationship with the Trinucleidae and Harpedidae. 
Further, the Calymenidae, which Salter recognised as related to 
the Olenidae, have l)een shown by the careful work of Professor 
Pompeckj ^ to have descended from the latter family, and to have 
no genetic connexion with the Phacopidae with which they are 
grouped by Bee<3her. Then in the Trinucleidae the earliest genus, 
Orometopus '^ (Fig. 140, A), possesses compound eyes and facial 
sutures which begin at the posterior margin and unite in front 
of the glabella ; so that, according to Beecher's classification, that 
genus would l>elong to the Opistboparia, whereas the later genera 
{Trimdeus, etc.) of the same family would be placed in the 
Hypoparia. At present, therefore, the only, classification: of 
TriloMtes which can be adopted is a division into families, of 
which a short account is given below. 

Fam 1. Agnostida© (Fig. 146). — Small TriloMtes,; in,, wMcIi. 
t!ie he^d and pygidium are of nearly the same size and shape. 
The thorax is shorter than the head or pygidium, and consists of 
from two to four segments with grooved pleurae. The length 
and width of the head are commonly nearly equal, but sometimes 

^ S€m$ J&kfh, fUf Min, Gml, Fed, 1898, i p. 187. 

' ' *■ THL 1907. p. 46. 
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the length is greater. Eyes are absent Facial sutures appear 
to be absent, but are stated by Beecher to be at the margin of 
the cephalic shield. From the absence of eyes, 
the probable absence of facial sutures, the few or 
indistinct furrows on the glabella, and the smaller 
number of thoracic segments, the Agnostidae appear 
to degenerate forms. Microdiscus is apparently 
less modified than Agnostus, on account of the larger 
number of thoracic segments, the more distinct seg- 
mentation of the pygidium, and, in some species, the fig. 
larger number of furrows on the glabella. Cambrian 
and Ordovician. Genera; Agnostus, Microdisms, 'elm- 

Fana. 2. Shumaxdiidae. — The body is very small Barrmio^^^ 

and oval. The cephalic shield is nearly semicircular 
iind very convex, %vith a broad glabella which expands in fiH)nt, 
and in which the furrows, except the neck-furrow, are indistinct. 
The facial suture is marginal and eyes are absent. There are six 
thoracic segments with ridged pleurae ; the axis is broader than 
the pleurae. The pygidium is large, and is formed of about four 
segments similar to those of the thorax. Upper ('ambriaii and 
Ordovician. Genus : Shumardia. 

Fam. 3. Trinucleidae (Fig. 140). — The head is large and 
has a flat border (except in Ampgx), and long genal spines. In 
the earliest genus {Orometopus) the facial sutures start from tlie 
posterior margin (near the genal angle) and pass obliquely 
inwards to the compound eye, from whence they continue 
forward and unite in front of the glabella. In Ampym the 
suture starts from just within the genal angle and passes to 
the front border, cutting off a narrow free cheek ; eyes are 
absent. In most specimens of Trinuchns no sutures are seen, 
but some examples show indications of what may Ije a facial 
suture (see p. 226), and a suture is sometimes found at the 
margin of the cephalic border; eyes may occur (see p. 230). 
The thorax consists of from five to eight segments, with grooved 
pleurae. The pygidium is triangular. Principally Ordovician. 
Genera: Oromdopus (Upper Cambrian), Ampyx^ Trinmlem, 
Dionide. 

Pam. 4. Harpedidae (Figs. 139, G, H; 160, A). — ^Thehead 
is large and has a broad, flat border which is finely punctate, 
^nd extends backwards on each side in the form of a horn-like 
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projection, nearly as far as the posterior end , of the . thorax, . The 
glabella is^ convex and does^ not reach ' the front ^ .margi'n. The 
cheeks am less convex than the glabella, and bear eyes which 
usually consist of two or three lenses. An eye-line connects 
the eye with the anterior part of the glabella, ,A suture is stated 
to occur at the external margin of the flat , border.. The thorax 
consists of from twenty-five to twenty-nine .segm,ents.; .its axis is 
narrow, and the pleurae are long and grooved. The pygidiimi is 
very small, and consists of three or four , segiiients. , Ordovician 
to Devonian, Genus : Harpes. 

FauoL 5. Paradoxidae (Figs, 147, 148, 149). — The cephalic 
shield is large, and bears long genal spines. The glabella is more 



Fig. 148 . — llolmu Linnars, 

X L Lowe? OauibriaH. (After 
Holni.) 


Fit;. \A7 . ---Parad oxides btifiemiciui, 
Barr, x 4. Middle Cambrian. 
(After ZitkI.) 


or lass swollen in front. The fiieial sutures appear to be al>sent in 
some genera, and when present extend from tlie posterior to the 
atiterior margin. The pal}>ebral lotes are long, and often more 
or less semicircular or kidnay-8ha|)etl Tlie thorax is long, and 
consists of from sixteen to twenty segments with their pleurae 
produced into spiim The pygidium is very small, and plate-like, 
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or sometimes in the form of a long spine. Cambrian. Genera ; 
Olenellus, Holmia, 3£esonacis, Olenelloides, Paradoxides, Zacan- 
thoides, Oentropletcra (Anopolenus). Memo- \ 

2 )leurides (Fig. 150, D) from the Ordovician \ ^ 

is usually i ncluded in the Paradoxidae, but 
probably belongs to a separate family, 

Fam. 6. Oonoceplialidae (OoHocory- 
pMdae) (Fig. 150, E). — The cephalic shield 
is semicircular, and larger than the pygidium. 

The glabella narrows in front. The facial ^ ^ 

suture passes from near the genal angle on j ' 
the posterior ' border to the antero- lateral ^ ^ 

margin, and limits a large fixed cheek and »- — • 
a narrow free cheek. Eyes are absent or ^ ^ 

rudimentary, but an eye-line is usually 

rrii -I . . A imnatiL'^, Peach. Lownr 

present. Ihe thorax consists of from fourteen Canihrian, x3. i After 
to seventeen segments with grooved pleurae, 
which may be pointed, but are not usually produeetl into spines. 
The pygidium is small, and formed of few segments. Cambrian. 
Genera: Gonocoryjphe, Atops, Cterioeephalns, Bathynotus. 

Fam. 7. Olenidae (Figs. 142, 143 ; 150, B,C). — The cephalic 
shield is larger than the pygidium. The glabella is either rec- 
tangular or parabolic. The facial suture passes from the posterior to 
the anterior margin. The palpebral lobes are of moderate or rather 
large size, and are connected by an eye-line with the front part 
of t!ie glabella. The thorax includes from eleven (occasionally 
fewer) to eighteen segments with grooved pleurae. The pygidium 
is usually small, with from two to eight segments. Principally 
Cambrian. Genera: PtycJioparia, Angelina, Solernypleura, Sao, 
Agrmdos (Arionellus), Plli2)socephali(s, Protolenus, Olenm, Peltura, 
Acerocare, Eurycare, Otenopyge, Leptoplastus, Tnaftlmis, Para- 
holina, SpliaeropMlialmus, Paraholinella, CeraUpyge ^ (position 
doubtful). Pikelocephalus is usually placed in the Olenklae, but 
perhaps belongs to a distinct family. 

Fam. 8. Oalymenidae (Figs. 136, 137).' — The glabella is 
l^roadest behind. The facial suture starts at or near the genal 
angle — sometimes on the posterior border just inside the angle, 
sometimes on the lateral border just in front of the angle ; the 
suture may be continuous with the other suture in front of the 
glabella, or may cut tlie anterior margin, beneath wliich it is 



ir»0. -A, Hui'pes ungula, Sternb., Ordovician. B, EUipsocephalm hoffi, Bclotli. 
Cainltriaii. 0» Briiim., Cambrian. (After Angelin. ) D, i!mo 

ph‘i(thk$ rmliam^ Barr., Ordovician. E, CmmorypU rndmi^ Barr., Cambrian 
F, Uhietms Volb., Ordovician. <3-, PrtMtm Corda, Silurian 

X U, H, Atglim prwm^ Barr., Ordovician, x I, Phott^m aternkrgi, Barr. 
Ocvonkn. (A, B, E, 0, H, I, after Barrande ; B, F, from Zlttc! ; natural sizi 
ciccpt 0, H.) 

g, L‘]7, B, D). The eyes are rather small The thorax con- 
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sists of thirteen segments with grooved pleurae ; the pygidiuni 
of from six to fourteen segments. Ordovician to Devonian. 
Genera : Calymene, Synhojnalonotus, Hoinalonotus. 

: Fam- 9 . AsapMdae (Fig. 150, F). — The body is oval and 
commonly rather large. The cephalic shield is large, with 
its glabella often indistinctly limited and the glabella-furrows 
often obscure. The facial suture starts from the posterior margin 
and usually cuts the anterior margin, but is sometimes continued 
in front of the glabella. The relative size of the fixed and free 
cheeks varies greatly. The eyes are of variable size. The thorax 
consists of eight or ten (sometimes fewer) segments ; the pleurae are 
generally grooved, but sometimes plane. The pygidium is large, 
often being similar in form and size to the head; it consists of numer- 
ous segments which, however, may be indistinctly showui ; the axis 
ill some forms is obsolete. Upper Cambrian (Tremacfixt) to Silurian ; 
common in the Ordovician. Genera : (sub-genera, Meya- 

las'pisj AsapheMus, Sympkysurus, etc.), Oyyym, Barmndia, Kiohe, 
Miens, Illaenii$,Bmu(stii$,Stygi7ia» Aeglina (Fig. 150, H) is usually 
placed in this family, but its systematic position is doii1>tful. 

Fam. 10. Bronteidae. — -Tlie general form is similar to tlait 
of the Asaphidae. The glabella broadens rapidly in front, and is 
marked with furrows on each side, which are usually short, and 
may be indistinct. The facial suture passes from the posterior 
margin to the crescentic eye which is situated rather near tlie 
posterior border, and from thence to the anterior margin. There 
are ten thoracic segments with ridged pleurae. The pygidium is 
longer than the head, and has a very short axis, from which the 
furrows on the pleural part radiate. Ordovician to Devoxiian. 
Genus: Brontem. 

Fam. 11. Phacopidae (Figs. 138; 150, I; 151, C). — The 
head and pygidium are of about the same size. The glabella is 
distinctly limited, and wider in front than behind, with a neck- 
furrow and three other furrows, of which some of the anterior 
may be indistinct or obsolete. The eyes are sehizochroa! and 
usually large. The facial suture begins at the lateral margin and 
unites with the suture of the other side in front of the glabella. 
Tiiere are eleven thoracic segments with grooved pleurae. The 
pygidium is usually lai'ge, with a distinct axis and many segments. 
Ordovician to Devonian. Genera: Plumps, TrmermphihiB, 
AcHste, Pierygometo^nis, Chcmmps', JDalmamies, Cryphaeus, 
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Fam. 12. Cheiruridae (Fig. 151, D, 1).— The glabella is 



The facial siiliire 
The free cheeks 
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are small, and the eyes usually rather small. There are from 
nine to eighteen (usually eleven) thoracic segments : the pleurae 
have ridges or grooves and free ends. The pygidium is small, 
consisting of from three to five segments often produced into 
spines. Upper Cambrian to Devonian. Genera: Oheirurm, 
Deiphon, Flacoparia, SphaerexocMts, Amphion, Staurocepkcdus. 

Fam. 13. Profitidae (Figs. 150, G; 351, A, B).— The body is 
rather small, and the head forms about a third of its entire length. 
The glabella is sharply defined, and its furrows are sometimes 
indistinct; the posterior furrow curves backward to the neck- 
furrow, thus limiting a basal lobe on each side of the glabella. 
The eyes are often large (Fig. 150, G); but in Arelhusina (Fig. 
151, B), in which an eye-line is present, they are small. The 
facial sutures pass from the posterior to the anterior margin. 
The free cheeks are large. There are from eight to twenty-two 
thoracic segments with grooved pleurae. The pygidium is usually 
formed of numerous segments, and its margin is usually entire. 
Ordovician to Permian. Genera; Proetns, Arethudm, Cvphmim, 


* Tilo British Carboniferous ProiitidaQ are described by H. Woodward, Monmjr 
BriL €arb, TriIoUtc$y Palaeont. Soc. 188344. 
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Fam. 16. Idchadidae. — The body is broad, with a granular 
dorsal surface. The cephalic shield is small and short, with 
spinose genal anglea The glabella is broad, and its anterior 
furrows are directed backwards, limiting a convex median lobe 
and some lateral lobes. The facial suture extends from the 
posterior to the anterior margin. There are nine or ten thoracic 
segments with grooved pleurae, which have pointed ends. The 
pygidium is large and triangular, with a short axis and a toothed 
margin. Ordovician to Devonian. Genus: ifcAas (sub-genera, 
Arges, Dicranogmus, Gonolichas, Geratolichas). 
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CHAPTER IX 


ARACHNIDA IKTRODUCTION 

The Arachnida, together with the Crustacea, Insecta, Myriapoda, 
and Peripatus, make up the great phylum Arthropoda, a phylum 
which, from the point of view of numbers of species and of 
individuals, is the dominant one on this planet, and from the 
point of view of intelligence and power of co-operating in 
the formation of social communities is surpassed but by the 
Vertebrata. The Arachnida form a more diverse class than 
the Insecta; they differ, perhaps, as much mter se as do tlie 
Crustacea, and in structure as in size and habit they cover a 
wide range. 

Lankester in his article upon the Arthropoda, in the tenth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, dwells upon the fact 
that whereas the adult Peripatus has hut one persisting stig- 
ment in front of the head, and its mouth is between the 
second persisting appendages, in Arachnids the mouth has receded 
and lies between the bases of the appendages (pedipalpi) of the 
third persisting segment, while two of the persisting segments, 
those of the eyes and chejicerae, have passed in front of the 
mouth. Tins process has continued in the Crustacea and in tlie 
Insecta; in Iwth of these classes there are three embryonic 
segments in front of the adult mouth, which lies tetween the 
api^iidages of the fourth segment. 

In the larger and more complex Arachnida the number of 
segments is fixed and constant, and though possibly no adult 
meml>er of the group, owing to the suppression of one or more 
segments during the ontogeny, ever shows the full number at any 
one time, the liody can l>e analysed into twenty-one segments. 1 1 
is interesting to note that the same number of segments oceuw in 
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Iiiseota and in the higher Crustacea.'^ The signifioance of this 
fact is not perhaps apparent, but it seems to indicate “ a sort of 
general oneness, if I may be allowed to use so strong an ex- 
pression,’* as Mr. Curdle said when discussing the unities of the 
drama with Nicholas Nickleby. 

These segments are arranged in higher categories or " tagmata ” 
of which we can recognise three : (i) the prosoma, (ii.) the 
mesosoma, and (iii*) the metasoma. The prosonia, sometimes 
termed the cephalothorax,” includes all the segments in front 
of the genital pore. According to this definition the prosonia 
iiicdiides the segment which bears the chilaria in Limulus (the 
King-crab) and the pregenital but evanescent segment in 
Scorpions. The mesosoma begins with the segment bearing the 
genital pore, and ends with the last segment which bears free 
appendages, six segments in aE The metasoma also consists of 
six segments which have no appendages; together with the 
mesosoma it forms the abdomen of some writers. The anus lies 
posteriorly on the last segment, and behind it comes in the 
higher forms a post-anal telson,” taking in Scorpions the form 
of the sting, in King-crabs that of the spine. 

As we have seen, it is only in the more typical and perhaj^ 
liigher forms that we can find our twenty-one segments, and 
then they are never present all at once. In many groups of 
Arachnids the number is reduced at the hinder end, and obscured 
by the fusion of neighbouring segments. Also segments are 
dropfied as a stitch is dropped when knitting ; for instance, iii 
the rostral segment which has a neuromere, and in the Spider 
Trmhosa vestigial antennae, or in Scorpions the pre- genital 
.segment:- 

Primitive Arachnids appear to have lived in the sea and to 
have breathed by gill-books borne on appendages ; when their 
descendants took to living on land and to breathing air instead 
of water, the gill-books sank into the body and became lung- 
books, to which the air was admitted by slit-like stigmata. In 
other terrestrial forms the lung-books are replaced by traclieae 
which in their structure and arrangement resemble those of 
Peripatm rather than those of the Insecta, The circulation, as 

^ Tbii cutt be maint&iaed in the Cmstacen by counting tbe se?cntb AbdoMlnal 
icpaent, wbicb Appears in Gmth&phamia ; but tbi« is not uniT^mlly rcgAitlecI 
AS A true segmeni Sea a1«o Mhalim (p. 111). 
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is usual in Arthropods, is largely lacunar, but in Scorpions and 
limulus the arteries form definite channels, and are in fact better 
developed than in any other Arthropod 

As a rule the alimentary canal in Arachnids is no longer 
than the distance between the mouth and the anus ; but in the 
King-crab, where the mouth is pushed back almost to the centre 
of the body, there is a flexure in the median vertical plane. 
Faired glands, usually called the liver, open into the mesenteron ; 
food passes into the lumen of these glands, and is probably 
digested there. In many Arachnids these glands extend into 
the limbs. In those members of the group that have become 
terrestrial the nitrogenous excreta are separated out by Mal- 
pighian tubules which open into the pioctodaeum; but coxal 
glands, homologous with the green gland and shell -glands of 
Crustacea, may coexist, and in the aquatic Limulus these alone 
are found. They usually open on the base of one or more pairs 
of walking legs. 

Tiie endosternite, or internal skeletal plate to which muscles 
are attached, reaches a higher development in the Arachnida than 
ill the Crustacea. In Scorpions it forms a kind of diaphragm 
incompletely separating the cavities of the pro- and meso-soma. 

The supra-oesophageai ganglion supplies the two existing 
segments which have slipped before the mouth, Le, those of the 
eyes and of the chelicerae. The post-oral ganglia in the Acarina, 
the Pedi]3alpi, the Solifugae, and the Araneae have fused into a 
central nerve-mass, from which nerves radiate ; but in Limulus 
the prosomatic appendages are all supplied’ from the nerve-ring. 
The chief sense-organs are eyes of the characteristic Arthropod 
type, and sensory hairs of a great variety of complexity. 
Scorpions and Spiders have stridulating oigans, and we may 
assume that they have also some auditory apparatus; perliaps 
some of the hairs just mentioned act as hearing organs. 

Arachnids are male and female; they do not reproduce 
asexually, and there is no satisfactory proof that they ever repro- 
duce parthenogenetically. As a rule there is little external 
diffference between the two sexes, except in Spiders, where the 
male is as a rule smaller than the female, and when adult has 
the pedipalpi modified for use in depositing the spermatopliores. 
The ovaries and testes are annular, and with their ducts encircle 
the alimentary canal in Mites and Fhalangids ; in Scorpions and 
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King-crabs they have become retiform. Mites, Scorpions, and 
Pedipalps are viviparous, their eggs developing in the ovary or 
in a uterus. Other Arachnids lay eggs, and many Spiders and 
Pseudoscorpioiis carry their eggs about with them. As a rule 
the young is but a miniature of the parent, and the Arachnid, 
unlike the Crustacean or Insect, undergoes little or no meta- 
morphosis. 

A certain number of Mites are parasitic in plants and in 
animals, and a few, together with a few Spiders, have resumed 
tlie aquatic life of their remote ancestors. The members of 
some Orders, such as the Solifugae and Opiliones, are nocturnal, 
and many are provided with silk -glands and weave webs which 
reach their iiighest pitch of perfection amongst the Spiders. At 
times — especially is this the case with the Mites — 'enornoiis 
numbers of individuals live together, but they never show tlie 
least adaptation to communal life, and no individuals are ever 



specialised to perform certain functions, as is the rule in com- 
munities of social Insects. 

With the two exceptions that we regard the Trilobites as 
more nearly allied to the Crustacea, and have therefore considered 
them Hjiart, and have treated the Pycnogonida independently of 
the Arachnida, we have followed Lankester in his classification, 
though nut always in his nomenclature : — 

Sub*cla.sB L Delobranchiata ^ (Mero- 
Ftonmta). 

Order (i.) Xiphosura. 

Order (ii.) Kurypterida ( — Gig* 
antetraea, Extinct). 

Sub-clas5^ 2. Eiidiolobranchiata. 

Order (i.) Scorpion idea. 

Older (ii.) Pedi]>alpi, 

Order (ill) Araneae. 

Order Jv,) Palpigradi. 

Order (v. ) ^ Solifugae. 


Older (vi.) Chernetidea ( ~. Pseu- 
doscorpiones). 
Ortler (vii.) Podogoim. 

Order (viii.) Phalangidea (== Opi- 
liones). 

Order (ix.) Acarina. 

Appendices 

(i.) Tanligrada. 

(ii.) Pentastomida. 


^ This and tin; following Sub-ehm correspond with Lankester^s Suli- class 
Enarachnida. The Dekihranchiata have gills patent and exposed, and adapted for 
hreathiug tKxygen dissolved in water. The Enibolobranchiata have either the gill- 
hooks [nosv termed hing-booka) sunk into their body, or the gill-books are wholly 
or partially ivjdaced by tracheae. In either case the members of this Sub-cla»H 
breathe atmospheric oxygen. 
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ARACHNIDA {QONTimED) — DELOBRANCHIATA = MEEOSTOMATA— 

XIPHOSUEA 

SUB-CLASS I.— DELOBRANCHIATA = MIEOSTOMATA 

Order I. Xiphosura.^ 

In his recent classification of the Arachnida, Lankester^ has 
groui>ed the Xiphosura or King-crabs with the extinct Euryp- 
terids or Gigantostraca under the name of Delobranchiata, better 
known under the name Merostomata^ of Dana. The chief 
character of this group, and one which differentiates it from all 
the animals placed together by Lankester in the group Embolo- 
branchiata, is that they have gills patent and exposed. The 
Xiphosura are, in fact, with the exception of a few marine ]\Iites, 
the only Arachnids which now live in the sea as did their allies 
the Eurypterids in Palaeozoic times. With a few fresh- water 
exceptions, all other Arachnids have taken to life on laud, and 
with a change from water -breathing to air-breathing c;ame a 
change in the respiratory system, the gills becoming ** lung-books/' 
or possibly tracheae, or disappearing altogether. 

^ Woodward, ‘*On some Points in tlie Structure of the Xiphosura, having 
reference to their relationship ^Yith the Eurypteridae/’ Quart* J. Geol xxiii., 
1867, p. 28, and xxviii., 1871, p. 46. Milne Edwards, A., “Recherches siir Vanat 
des Liiuules,” Ann. ScL Kat (5), xvii., 1873, Art. 4. Lankester, K. R., “ Limuhis 
an Arachnid/' Quart* J, 3ficr* Sci* xxi., 1881, p. 504. Ein^ky, J. S., “The 
Embryology of lAmuluSj’' Joum. Morph* vii. p. 35, and viii, p. Ib5, 1892*3. 
Kishinouye, “On the Development of Lmulus longispim^* Journ* Co//. ScL 
Japan, v., 1892, p. 53. Patten, W., and Redenbaugh, W. A., “ Studies on litaulus,** 
Journ* Morph* xvL, 1900, pp. 1, 91. 
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A few years ago Pocock re-classified the Xiphosura, and his 
dassihcation will be found on^pp. 276, 277. It will be noticed 
ttiat in his classification the generic name limtdus has disappeared 
I have, however, retained it in this article, partly because I re<rard 
the name as so well established that every one knows wha°t it 
denotes, and partly because in a group which contains confessedlv 
very tew species, differing infer se comparatively slightly it seems 
unnecessary to complicate matters with sub-families and new 



Looked at from above a Limulus presents a liorse-slioe-like 

outline from the posterior end of which projects a long spine. 

IS often called in America the Horsefoot-crab, but its common 
or vulgnir name is the King-crab. Across the middle of the bodv 
is a joint, and this joint separates the prosoma from the meso- 
and nieta-soma which are in King-crabs fused together The 
prosorna comprises all the segments up to and includiinr the 
segment which carries the chjlaria;’ the mesosoma begins with 
the segment bearing the genital pores, and ends with the last 
segment which bears appendages ; the metasoma comprises all the 
segments jHisterior to the last segment which carries appendages 
The prosoma corresiionds with the “ cephalothora.x ” of some 

““ 

Dorsally, then, the prosoina is a vaulted structure with ■» 
smooth, horse-shoe-shaped anterior and lateral marmn. Its 
posterior edge, the hue where the meso- plus the meta”-8oma are 
hinged, IS a re-entrant bay with three sides. The meso- and 
meta-soma are in the King-crabs fused together and form a 
Ihree sides of this he.xagonal double region form the 

SIX fused and six jointed spines which have a segmental 
The sixth or psterior side is indented, and its concavity 
is hin^d ^ postanal. unaegmented tail or 

^ whole body is covered by a smooth chitinous sheath 

clean, probably by some excretion which hinders various^sessile 
animals attaching themselves to it as they do, for instance', on 

«gment, though present in embryo Soorpiorm, h« dmp,>Mred in the 
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Bianj Copepods. Burrowing animals like Limulus are usually 
free from these messmates. Eing-crabs have a self-respecting, 
well-groomed appea'irance. On the rounded dorsal surface the 
chitinoiis covering is produced into a certain number of spines 



F!o. 152. — Dorsal view of the King-crab? Limylus polyphmwSs x J. From Shipley anU 
MacBrkle. 1, Carapace covering proaonm ; 2, meso- and nieta*soma ; S, tefeoii ; 
4, median eye ; 5, lateral eye. 

arranged in a median and two lateral rows. The anterior median 
spine overhangs the median eyes, and the anterior lateral spine 
cm each side overshadows the large lateral eyea 

The vaulted carapace is turned in on the under side, where 
there is a flat rim which widens anteriorly, and on the inner 
ecige this rim borders a sunken area, into the concavity of wliich 
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the numerous api«ndages project. Thus, although wheiTvil^ 
from above a Umvlus looks as though it had a TnL , 
.h,ed something Hke half a pern-. X vie“ 
especmlly if the appendages be remoTed, it will be found that the 



Carapace ‘^'''Pleyana 

‘ K<lW; 6, ATsm t„ C ““s'* meta-sonia; 3, tcLi. ; 
vulum tamed forward to show ^ ambulatory limbs ; 

SuabeariaggiU-booka; 16;anuaf 17“tbTr8!Thilark.'^ 

if l«OSt Of the 

rmul the appendages lie, and here they move 
«r never protruding beyond the edge of the 
ct. all except the pedipalps and ambulatory legs 
project beyond this limit. ^ ° 
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The body of a King-crab can be analysed into twenty-one 
segments, but these do not all persist to the adult stage. They are 
grouped together in higher aggregates, or “ tagmata ” as Lankester 
calls them, and most of the segments bear paired appendages. 

The segments with their respective appendages and then- 
grouping into tagmata are shown in the following scheme ; — 

Appendages. 


Prosoma 


. I.^ 
IL 

Segment 

»} 

Median eyes 
Rostrum 

Preoral " 

III. 

> j 

ehelicerae 

33 

Lateral to mouth 

lY. 

jj 

Pedipalpi 

1st Walking Legs 

V. 

) j 

Postoral ^ 

VI. 

jj 

2nd Walking Legs 

33 

TIL 

} ) 

3rd W'alking Legs 


VIII. 

> j 

4th Walking Legs 

33 

IX. 

) > 

Chilaria 


X. 

XL 

XII. 

1 .) 

Genital operculum 

>> \ 

J) 

1st Gill -books 

2nd Gill-books 

33 

XIIL 

J ) 

3rd Gill -books 


XIV. 

3 9 

4th Gill-books 


XV. 

3 3 

5th Gill-books 

3 3 

XVI. 

XVIL 

XVIII. 

3) 

5 3 

3 3 

Ko appendages 

9 y 

33 

33 

XIX. 

V V 

S3 

? 9 

V 

31 

A A. 

XXL 

39 

33 

99 

33 

33 . 


Mesosonia 


Metasoma 


We have followed Carpenter^ in inserting the rostral Begnient. 
This corresponds with the segment that in Insects and Crustacea 
bears the antennae or first antennae respectively, tlic absence of 
these organs being one of the characteristic but negative features 
of all Arachnids. The evidence for the existence of this evancs- 
ceiit segment rests partly upon the observation of von Jawor- 
owski on the vestigial feelers in an embryo Spider, Trovhom, 
and perhaps more securely on the fact that, according to Korschelt 
and Heider, there is a distinct neuromere for this segment, 
between the proto-cerebral neuromere which supplies the eyes 
and the trito-cerebral neuromere which supplies the cheli(‘erae. 
According to Brauer ^ the ehelicerae of Scorpions are also supplied 
by the third neuromere. 

The bases of the ehelicerae do not limit the mouth, but 
between and behind them is a ridge or tubercle whicli has the 

^ Quart, J. ^fkr, Set\ xlix., 1906, p. 469. 

ZaoL Anz. xiv., 1891, pp. 164, 178. 

Zeiischr, wm, Zml, lix., 18911, |>. 851 
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rame relationship to the mouth of Limulm that the labrum has 
iu Insects and some Crustacea. Posteriorly the mouth is 
bounded by the “ promesostemite a large median plate which 
lies between the bases of the ambulatory limbs. The pedipalps 
and aU the ambulatory limbs have their bases directed towards 
the mouth, their gnathobases or sterno-coxar processes are 
eushion-hke structures covered with spines—all pointing inwards 
—and with crushing feeth. They form a very efficient man- 
ducatory apparatus. The boundary of the mouth is finallv 
completed by the chilaria. 7 



Certain of the appendages which persist will be described 
with the functions they subserve, the eyes with the sense-organs 
the genital operculum with the generative organs, the gill-books 
with the respiratory system, but the chelicerae, pedipalpi and 
walking limbs, which have retained the functions of prehension 
and locomotion usual to limbs, merit a little attention.' The 
chelicerae are short and composed of but three joints. Thev 
are, like the succeeding segments, chelate, and the chelae of all are 
hue and delicate like a pair of forceps rather than like a Lobster’s 
f^'hale Z. jpoijrp/tmMs the pedipalp is remarkably 
like the three ambulatory legs which succeed it, and all four are 
chelate, but in the adult male the penultimate joint of the pedi- 
palp 18 not prolonged to form one limb of the chela, which is 
therefore absent, and the appendage is thicker and heavier than 
in the other sex. In 1. lo-n^iapina a.ni L. moluecaniis the first 
walking leg, as well as the pedipalp, ends in a claw and not in 
a chela; the immature males resemble the females. The first 
three walking legs in both sexes on. ^olyphemm resemble the 
pedipalpi of the female, and like them have six joints. The fourth 
and Iimt pair of ambulatory appendages is not chelate, but its 
distal joints car^ a number of somewhat flattened structures, which 

buno3i^^ n divaricated and approximated or 

bunched together. This enables them to act as organs for clearincr 
w y sand or mud from beneath the carapace as the creature lies 
prone on the bottom of the sea. To quote Mr. Llovd,= the “ two 

thruHf f sometimes siniultaneously, 

thrust backward below the carapace, quite beyond the hinder edge 

Tr. Lmn, Sm, xjcviii., 1872, jt. 471. 
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of the shell ; and in the act of thrusting, the lobes or plates on 
each leg encounter the sand, the resistance or pressure of which 
causes them to open and fill with sand, a load of which at every 
thrusting operation is pushed away from under the king-crab, 
and deposited outside the carapace. The four plates then close 
and are withdrawn closed, previous to being opened and charged 
with another load of sand; and at the deposit of every hai 
the whole animal sinks deeper into its bed, till it is hidden all 
except the eyes/* Tiiere seems little doubt that the action of 
these appendages in removing the sand from under the carapace 
is reinforced by the fanning action of the respiratory appendages, 
which set up a current that helps to wash the particles away. 
But the posterior walking legs are not the only organs used in 
burrowing. The Eev. Dr. Lockwood,^ who observed the habits of 
L. polyfhemus off the New Jersey coast, says, The king-crab 
delights in moderately deep water, say from two to six fathoms. 
It is emphatically a burrowing animal, living literally in the 
mud, into which it scoops or gouges its way with great facility. 
In the burrowing operation the forward edge of the anterior 
shield is pressed downward and shoved forward, the two shields 
being inflected, and the sharp point of the tail presenting the 
fulcrum as it pierces the mud, whilst underneath the feet are 
incessantly active scratching up and pushing out the earth on 
both sides. There is a singular economy of force in this ex- 
cavating action ; for the doubling up or inflecting and straighteii- 
ing out of the two carapaces, with the pushing purchase exerted 
by the tail, accomplish both digging and subterranean progression/* 
At night-time Limulus is apt to leave the sand and progress 
by a series of short swimming hops, the respiratory appendages 
giving the necessary impetus, whilst between each two short flights 
the animal balances itself for a moment on the tip of its tail 
During this method of progressing the carapace is slanting, 
fomiing an angle of about 45^ with the ground. The uiiseg- 
mented tail is also used when a King-crab falls on its back, 
“ The spine is then bent, i.e. its point is planted in the sand so 
that it makes an acute angle with the carafjace, w'hieh is then so 
far raised that some of the feet are enabled to grasp a projecting 
surface, either longitudinal or vertical, or at some combination of 
tlie two ; and the crab then turns over.” 


* Tr, Linn. Bm. xxviii, 1872, p. 472, 





:o. 154. —A sagittal section of Limuhis 
seen from the right side, somewhat smaller 
than natural size. After Patten and Beden- 
baugh. 

All the pmsomatie appendages, except 
the cbelicera (4) and chilarium (33) of the 
right side, are omitted. The genital oner 

sente” 

The mtiseles are omitted except the fibres 
running from the occipital ring to the pos'- 
tenor side of the oesophagus, the chilarial 
muscles, the sphincter ani (27), and the 
levator ani (24). 

^ The emlosternite (34), with the occipital 
ring and the capsuliginous bar, is seen from 
the side, and the positions of the abdominal 
endochondrites (31) are indicated, 

ne month (1) lead.s into the oesophams 
which passes through the brain to the 
proventricnlns (12). A constriction, which 


testine (2.3) which passes posteriorly to the 
anus (26), ^ A pair of hepatic ducts (15) 
enter the intestine opposite the endo- 
cranium. 

The heart (16) surrounded by the peri- 
cardial sinus lies above the intestine The 
pericardium is shown between the heart 
and the intestine. The ostia (17) of the 
heart and the origins of the four lateral 
arteries (19) are indicated; the frontal 
artery (13) and the aortic arehe.s (14) 
curving down to the brain, arise from the 
anterior end of the heart ; the superior 
abdommal artery and the opening of the 
collateral artery into it are sisowii. 

The brain surroumiing the oesophagus is 
seen in side view upon the neural side of the 
endosternite (34). The ventral cord (35) 
passes through the occipital ring into the 
alxiominal region. The anterior commis- 
sure (3), with the three rostral nerves (2) 
mnervating the rostrum, or labrum, and 
tour of the post-oral commissures, are re- 
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off Just beyond the point where it fuses with the second haemal nerve (8)* The 
stomodaeal nerve (6) ramifies over the oesophagus and proventriculus. 

The second haemal nerve (8) passes to the anterior extremity of the carapace ; 
its haemal branch is cut off' opposite the proventriculus. An intestinal branch 
arises from near its base and disappears behind the anterior cornu of the endo- 
sternite. 

The next three haemal nerves (36) are cut off close to the brain, and the 
following nine haemal nerves are cut off beyond the cardiac branches. The fifteenth 
haemal nerve (29) is cut off beyond its branch to the telsoii muscles. Both 
branches of the haemal nerve are represented extending into the telson (25). 

The intestinal nerves are shown arising from the haemal nerves and entering the 
intestine. Those from the sixth and seventh neuromeres pass through foramina in 
the endosternite, and communicate with a plexus in the longitudinal alKiominal 
muscles before entering the intestine. The eighth passes just posterior to the endo- 
steriiite and joins the same plexus. Those from the first four branchial neuromeres 
arise very near the abdominal ganglia, and are double in their origins, the anterior 
branches joining the above-mentioned plexus, and the posterior branches entering 
the intestine. The fifteenth extends far hack towards the rectum and anastomoses 
with the sixteenth, which arises from the caudal braixch of the sixteenth haemal 
nerve, and innervates the rectum and anal muscles. 

The segmental cardiac nerves (18) arise from the haemal nerves of the sixth to 
the thirteenth neuromeres respectively. The most anterior one passes to the inter- 
tergal muscles and the epidermis in the meilian line, but the connections with the 
cardiac plexus have not been made out. The next two (18) fuse to form a large 
nerve, which passes to the inter-tergal muscles and epidermis, bnt has not Ijeen 
observed to connect directly with the cardiac plexus. It, however, sends posteriorly 
a branch, the pericardial nerve (20), which in turn gives a branch to each of the 
cardijic nerves of the branchial neuromeres, and then continues onward to the 
posterior margin of the abdomen. This nerve lies in the epidermis. The median 
and lateral cardiac nerves (22 and 21) are seen upon the walls of the heart. The 
five cardiac nerves from the branchial neuromeres pass, in the epidermis, to the 
median line, ami dip down to the median nerve (22) of the heart opposite the last 
five pairs of ostia (17). They communicate with the pericardial nerve (20) and also 
with the lateral sympathetic nerve (80). 

Two post-cardiac nerves pass from the first ami second post-hranehial nerves to 
the epidermis posterior to the heart. 

The last cardiac nerve and the two post-cardiac nerves give off branches which 
anastomose with each other and innervate the extensors of the telson. 

The lateral sympathetic -nerve (30) receives branches from all the neuromeres 
from the eighth to the fourteenth, either through the cardiac nerves or the haemal 
nerves, and innervates the branch io- thoracic muscles, extending with these far into 
' the cephalothorax. 

1, Mouth ; 2, rostral nerve in labrum ; 8, anterior commissure ; 4, chelicera ; 5, 
olfactory nerves ; 6, stomodaeal nerve ; 7, lateral eye-nerve ; 8, 2nd haemal nerve; 
0, lateral nerve; 10, median eye-nerve; 11, median eye ; 12, proventriculus; 13, 
fronhd artery ; 14, aortic arch ; 15, ant€‘rior hepatic duct of liver ; 16, heart ; 17, 2nd 
ostiuni ; 18, 7th and 8th segmSutal cardiac nerves; 10, one of the lateral arteries ; 
20, pericardial nerve ; 21, lateral cardiac imrve ; 22, mtwlian cardiac nerve ; 28, 
intestine ; 24, levator ani muscle ; 25, telson ; 26 , anus ; 27, sphincter aid muscle ; 
28, last branchial appendage ; 29, 15th haemal nerve ; 30, lateral sympathetic nerve ; 
31, 8th abdoniinal endochondrite ; 32, genikd operculum; nIS, chilarium; 34, 
emiosternite ; 35, ventral nerve cord ; 36, 6th haemal nerve ; 37, origin of 6th 
neural nerve. 

Limidus feeds partly on bivalves, but mainly on worms, especi- 
ally JTereids, which it catches with its chelate limbs as it bun’owB 
tliroiigh the stuid. The food is held immediately under tlie mouth 
by the chelicerae, aided at times by the succeeding appendages ; 
it is thus brought within range of the gnathobases of the 
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walking legs, and these by an alternate motion '"card” the food 
into fragments, which when sufficiently comminuted pass into the 
iiiouth. At times its appendages are caught between the valves 
of Venus imrceiiaria, a burrowing bivalve known in America as 
the quahog '' or “ round clam.” The Mm ulus has seized with 
its chelate claws the protruding siphon of this mollusc, which, 
being rapidly drawn in, drags with it the limb of the king-crab, 
and the valves of the clam are swiftly snapped to. 

As a rule in Arachnids the alimentary canal is no longer 
than the body, and runs straight from mouth to anus, but in 
Liiiiulus, the mouth being pushed for backward, there is a median 
loop, uiul the narrow oesopliagus which leads from the mouth, 
having traversed the nerve-ring, passes forward towards the 
anterior eiid of the carapace. Here it enters into a somewhat 
ZD shaped and spacious proventriculus ; posteriorly the proventri- 
culus opens by a funnel-shaped valve into the anterior end of the 
narrow intestine. All these structui-es are derived from the 
stomodaeum, are lined with chitin and are provided with very 
muscular walls whose internal surface ivS thrown into longitudinal 
ridges. The intestine runs straiglit backward, diminishing in its 
diameter, and ends in a short, chitiu-lined, and muscular rectum 
which is <lerivcd from the proctodaeum ; the anus is a longitudinal 
slit. A large gland, usually called the liver, consisting of in- 
uumerable tubules, pours its secretions into the broader anterior 
end of the intestine l)y two ducts upon each side; it extends 
i!ito the uieso- and meta-soma, and, together with the repro- 
ductive organs, forms a '' packing ” in. which the other organs are 
ejubedded. The contents of the alimentary canal are described as 
“ pulpy and scairty,” and probably much of the actual digestion 
goes on inside tlie lumen of the above-mentioned gland. 

The vascjular system of Limmlm, like tliat of tlm Scorpions, is 
more completely developed than is usually the case in Arthro- 
pods. For the most part the blood runs iu definite arteries, and 
when it passes as it does into venous lacunae these are more 
definite in position and in their retaining walls tlian in other 
me miners of the phylum. 

The heart lies in a pericardial space with which it communi- 
cates by eight ^ pairs of ostia, 35ight paired bands of coiineetive 
tissue, the alary mus<*les ” of autliors, sling the heart to the 

^ A jmiiiiwiitary uinth iiiUr of ostia are deHcribed antteriorly. 
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pericardial membrane. Posteriorly the pericardial clianiber 
receives five paired veins on each side coming from the gills 
and returning the purified blood to the heart. 

Eleven arteries arise from the heart. These are (i.) a median 
frontal artery which, passing forward, divides into a right ami 
left manjinal artery. ' These run round the edge of the carapace 
to its posterior angle, where each receives a branch of the collateral 
artery mentioned below. (ii.) and (iii.) are the aortia arches 
(Fig. 154), paired vessels running round and supplying the proven- 
triculus and oesophagus. These unite ventrally in a vascular ring 
which encloses the nerve-ring, and is continued along the ventral 
nerve-cord as the mntral artery and along some of the cliief nerves. 
This vascular ring supplies the lateral eyes and all the append- 
ages mentioned on p. 263 up to and including the genital oper- 
culum. The ventral artery supplies the respiratory ap])endages, 
and gives brandies to the rectum, caudal spine, etc. Two cd’ its 
hranches encircle the rectum, and uniting open into the miperior 
abdominal artery, iv.-xi. are paired lateral arteries which leave 
the heart beneath the anterior four ostia, and soon enter a longi- 
tudinal pair of collateral arteries which unite behiml in thf* just 
mentioned superior abdominal artery; they also give off branches 
to the muscles and to the intestine, and a stout branch menticu.ed 
above which passes into the marginal artery posteriorly. I'he 
venous system is lacunar, and the blood is collected from the 
irregular spaces between the various organs into a pair of longi- 
tudinal sinuses, whence it jiasses into the operculum and the five 
pairs of gills, A large branchio-cardiac canal returns the blooil 
from each gill to the cavity of the pericardium, and so tlirough 
the ostia to the heart. Eight veno-fericardw nmseles run from 
the under surface of the pericardium to be inst^rted into the 
upi^er surface of the longitudinal sinus ; they occur opposite the 
ostia, and play an important part in the mechanism of the 
curculation. The blood is coloured blue by haejuocyanin ; 
amoeboid corpuscles float in the plasma. 

The respiratory organs are external gills borne on the 
posterior face of the exopodite of the lamella-like posterior 
mesosomatic limbs. Each gill consists of a series of lea\'es like 
the leaves of a book, and some 150-200 in number. Within 
tlie substance of each leaf the blood flows, while without tin* 
oxvgen-carrying water circulates between the leaves. These gill- 
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beariBg appendages can be flapped, to and' fro, and they seem to 
be at times held' apart by the flaleUum, a spatnlate process' which 

^ Patten and Eedenbangh regard 
JL as a development of the median' 
( \ sensory knob on the outer side 
\ of the coxopodite of the last 

Si ^ walking limbs. 

* Linfmlm has no trace of 
Malpighian tubules, structures 
J \ which seem often to develop 
^ \ only when animals' cease to 
live in water and come, to live 
3 in air. The . Xiphosnra have 

T \ retained as organs., of nitrogen- 

ous excretion the more primi* 
9 - tive nephridia, or coxal glands 

as they are called, in the 
Arachnida. They are red- 
I brick in colonr, and consist of 

a longitudinal portion on each 
Fia. 155. -—Diagram of the first giU of g|(j0 0f body, whicll giveS 

ing the distribution of the gill-nerve to off a lobe opposite the base of 

the pedipalps and each of the 

Of the appendage; 2, outer lobe of first three walking -legs — ^in 

appendage ; % median lolie of appendage; . ^ Amhrvfi alsn nf tliA chpll 

4, gill-book; 5, neural nerve of the ninth Cmoryo aiSO 01 me CneU- 

neuromere ; 6, internal branchial nerve ; eerae and last Walking leg8» blit 

7, gill-nerve ; 8, median branchial nerve ; i ii. i* i 

9 ; external bronchial nerve. these latter disappear during 

development. A duct leads 
from the interior of the gland and opens upon the posterior 
face of the last pair of walking legs but one. 

The nervous system has been very fully described by Patten 
and Itedenbaugh, and its complex nature plays a large part in the 
ingenious speculations of Dr. Gaskell as to the origin of Yerte- 
brates. It consists of a stout ring surrounding the o(\sophagUB 
and a ventral nerve-cord, composed — if we omit the so-called 
fore-bmin — of sixteen neuromeres. The fore-lram supplies 
the median and the lateral eyes, and gives ofi‘ a median nerve 
wliich runs to an organ, described as olfactory by Patten, situated 
in front of the chelicerae on the ventral face of the carapace, 
l^itten distinguishes behind the- fore-brain a mid-lmin, which 
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consists solely of the cheliceral Beiiromere, a hind^brain which 
supplies the pedipalps^ and' four pair of walking legs, and an 
accessory hrain which supplies the chilaria and the genital 
operculum. This is continued backward into a ventral nerve-cord 
which bears live paired ganglia supplying the five j)airs of gills 
and three pairs of post-branchial ganglia ; the latter are ill-defined 
and closely fused together. As was mentioned above, the whole 
of the central nervous system is bathed in the blood of the 
ventral sinus. 

The sense-organs consist of the olfactory organ of Patten, the 
median and lateral eyes, and possibly of certain gustatory hairs 
upon the gnathobases. The lateral eyes in their histology are 
not so differentiated as the median eyes, but both fall well 
within the limits of Arachnid eye -structure, and their minute 
anatomy has been advanced as one piece of evidence amongst 
many which tend to demonstrate that Limuhs is an Arachnid. 

Both ovaries and testes take the form of a tubular network 
which is almost inextricably entangled witli the liver. From 
each side a duct collects the reproductive cells which are formed 
from cells lining the walls of the tubes, and discharges them by a 
pore one on each side of the hinder surface of the genital op<*r- 
culum. As is frequently the ciise in Arachnids the males are 
smaller than the females, and after their last ecdysis the pedipalps 
and first two pairs of walking legs, or some of these appendages, 
end in slightly bent claws and not in chelae. Off the New Jersey 
coast the king-crabs (X. ‘poIyphemus) spawn during the months of 
May, June, and July, Lockwood states at* the periods of highest 
tides, but Kingsley ^ was never '' able to notice any connexion 
between the hours when they frequent the shore and the state 
of the tide.” ‘‘When first seen they come from the deeper 
water, the male, which is almost always the sinaller, grasping 
the hinder half of the carapace of the female witli the modified 
pincer of the .second pair of feet. Thus fastened together the 
male rides to shallow water. The couples will stop at intervals 
and then move on. Usually a nest of eggs can be found at each 
of the stopping-places, and as each nest is usually buried from 
one to two inches beneath the surface of the sand, it appears 
probable that the female thrusts the genital plate into the simd, 
while at the same time the male discharges the milt into the 

^ /, M$r 2 ih vii, 1892, p. S5. 
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' Tbe carapace is Tepresented as transparent. ' The appendages have been xemoved, ■ 
but the outlines of the left entocosites (6) have "been sketched in. The positions 
of the abdominal appendages are Indicated by the external branchial muscles (17), 
the branchial cartilages (19), the tendinous stigmata (18), and the abdominal endo^ 
chondrites (21). In the cephalothorax (1) all the tergo-coxal and plastro-coxal 
muscles have been dissected away, leaving the eiidostemite (11) with the occipital ring 
exposed. One of the left tergo-proplastral muscles (4) and the left branch io-thoracic 
muscles (16) are represented. Tlie longitudinal abdominal muscles are also seen. 
AH the muscles of the right side have been omitted except the haemo-neural muscles 
(23), of which tlie last two are represented upon the left side also. At the base 
of the telson the flexors (29) and extensors (27) of the caudal spine are represented 
as cut off near their insertions. The sphincter ani (26), levator ani, and occludor 
ani (25), and their relations to the anus (28), are shown. 

The oesophagus runs forward to the proventriculus (8). From this the intestine 
(20) psuBses posteriorly. 

The brain lies upon the neural side of the eiidostemite, and the ventral cord (22) 
passes back through the occipital ring. The neural nerves are cut off, but the 
left haemal nerves and those from the fore-brain (12) are represented entire. 

The first pair of neural nerves go to the chelicerae. The second to sixth pairs go 
to tlie next five cephalothoracic appendages, which are represented by the ento- 
coxites (6). The seventh pair of neural nerves go to the cbilaria, and the eighth 
pair to the operculum. Tlie, neural nerves from the ninth to the thirteenth arise 
from the aMominal ganglia and innervate the five pairs of gills. 

From the fore-brain a median olfactory nerve (9) and two lateral omjs (8) pass 
forward to the olfactory organ ; a median eye -nerve (2) passes anteriorly and 
haemally upon the right of the proventriculus (8) to the median eyes ; and a pair 
of lateral eye-nerves pass to the lateral eyes (16), 

llie first haemal nerve, or lateral nerve, follows the general course of the lateral 
eye-nerve, but continues posteriorly far back on to the neural side of the alxlomeii. 

The haemal nerves of the hind-brain radiate from the brain to the margins of the 
carapace, and each one passes anterior to the appendage of its own metamere. 
The integumentary |>ortions divide into haemal and neural branches, of which the 
haemal branches (5) are cut off. Each haemal branch gives off a small nerve which 
turns back toward the median line upon the haemal side of the body. 

The haemal nerves of the acces-sory brain pass through the oe,cipital ring to the 
sides of the body between the operculum and the sixth cephalothoracic appcmlagc. 
The seventh innervates the posterior angles of the cephalothorax, the eighth the 
opercular portion of the abdomen. The next five haemal nerves arise from the five 
branchial neuromeres, pas.s out anterior to the gills to the sides of the abdominal 
carapace, and innervate the first five spines upon the sides of the abtioinen, 

Tlie first post-branchial nerve innervates the last abilominal spine ; the second 
post-branchial nerve and one branch of the third post-branchial innervate the 
posterior angles of the abdomen ami the muscles of the telson ; and the caudal 
branch of the third post-branchial nerve innervatea the telson. 

Intestinal branches arise from all the haemal nerves from the sixth to the 
sixteenth, and pass to the longitudinal abdominal muscles and to the intestine. 

Cardiac nerves arise from all the haemal nerves from the sixth to the thirteenth. 
Six of the cardiac nerves communicate with the lateral sympathetic nerve (24), 
which innervates the branchio-thoracic muscles (16), 

IVo |K>st-cardiac nerves arise from the first two post-branchial nerves, and pawing 
to the haenml side anastomose, with a branch from the last cardiac nerve, and Inner' 
vate the extensors (27) of the telson and the epidermis behind the heart. 

1, Cephalothorax ; 2, median eye-nerve ; 8, proventriculus ; 4, tergo-proplastral 
muscles ; 5, haemal branch of integumentary nerve ; 6, entocoxttea ; 7, 2ad haemal 
nerve ; 8, right olfactory nerve ; 9, median olfactory nerve ; 10, Intestine ; 11, 
endostemite ;** 12, fore-brain ; 18, origin of 4th neural nerve ; 14, lateral nerve ; 
16, lateral eye ; 16, branchio- thoracic nmoles ; 17* external branchial tnuwilvH ; 
18, tendinous stigmata ; 19, branchial cartilapa ; 20, intesdine ; 21, abdominal 
endochondrites ; 22, ventral cord ; 28, liaemo-neural muscles ; 24, lateral ayiii* 
pathetic ‘nerve ; 26, occludor ani ; 26, sphincter ani ; 27, extensors of telson ; 28, 
anus ; 29, flexors of telson ; 80, lateral projections of atelomen ; 31, nerves of 
spines ; 82, external branchial muscles. 

TOt. IV 'r 
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vvuwjr. 1 nave not been able to watch the pro( 
because the animals lie so close to the sand and 
ages are concealed beneath the carapace. ~ “ 

spawns chiefly in August and b< 

F«*. 157. -The markinga “5 excavates 1 
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the king-crab being ®®taolished which is always at 1 
apparently exhausted. tO the shnrA A ^ 

(From Kishinouye.) * ^ snore-lxne. After a cert^ 

About natural size. nests have been formed the f 

T , heaped up sand is not so 

In ^ch “nest ” there are about a thousand eggs, pla 
e left side of the nest and then to the right from wl 

eir e^gs, but carry them about attached to their svvi 
The egg 18 covered by a leathery egg-shell wliich 1 
a certain time, and leaves the laL aurroui^eror 

’ Kingsley, loc, cU. u r n.n 
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blastodermic cuticle; when ripe it emerges in the condition 
known as the ‘‘ Trilobite4arva (Fig^^ 158), so called from a 
superficial and misleading resemblance to a Trilobite. They 
are active little larvae, burrowing in the sand like their parents, 
and swimming vigorously about by aid of their leaf-like posterior 
limbs. Sometimes they are taken in tow-nets. After the first 
moult the segments of the meso- and meta-soma, 'which at first 
had been free, showing affinities with Fre$iwicMa and Belimirus 
of Palaeozoic times, become more solidified, while the post-anal 
tail-spine — absent in the Trilobite larva — makes its first 



Fig. 158. — Dorsal and ventral view of the last larval stage (the so-called Trilobite stage) 
of Limulus polyphemus before the appearance of the telson. 1, Liver ; 2, median 
eye ; 3, lateral eye ; 4, last walking leg ; 5, chilaria. (BVoni Kingsley and Takano. ) 


appearance. This increases in size with successive moults. We 
have already noted the late ap].)earance of the external sexual 
characters, the chelate walking appendages only being replaced 
by hooks at the last moult. 

Limulus casts its cuticle several times during the first year — 
Ixickwood estimates five or six times between hatching out in 
J line and the onset of the cold weather. The cuticle split.s along 
a “ thin nariDw rim which “ runs round the under side of the 
anterior jiortion of the cephalic shield.*^ ^ This extends until it 
reaches that level where the animal is widest. Through this slit 
the body of the king-crab emerges, coming out, not as that <4 a 
beetle anteriorly and dorsally, but anteriorly and ventrally, in 

^ Lockwood, A met, JSftd* iv., 1870-71, p. 261. 
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vvay m m iBauce - tlie unobservant to 

sowing itself out of its mouth/ In one nearly fuU-sized animal 
the increase in the shorter diameter of the cephalic shield after 
a moult was from 8 inches to ^ inches, which is an indication 
of very rapid growth. If after their first year they moult annuallv 

^kwood estimates it would take them eight yearn to attain 

tiieir full size. .. . ' 

The only economic use I know to which ZmwZMs is put 
that of feeding both poultry and pigs. The females are preWd 
on account of the eggs, of which half-a-pint may be crowded into 
th. ceph.ac shidi The Hng-o„b fa apmei by 
knife . round the thin line mentioned , on' p., 275.- There is 
belief in New Jersey that this diet makes the ponitrv he 
mdenbledly it fattens both fowk «.d pigs, but it give, 

shocking flavour to the flesh of both. 


OLASSmOATION 

But five species of existing King-crabs are known, and these 
are grouped by Pocock into two sub-families : (i.) the Xinho 
sunnae and (ii.) the Tachypleinae. These together make up tht 
single iaraily Xiphosuridae which is co-extensive with the Order 
The following is Poeock’a classification.* The names used in this 
article are pnnted in italic eapitala 

Obdbe Xiphosura. 

Family 1 . Xiphosuridae. 

Sub-Fam. 1. Xiphosurinae. 

r - ^ip/iosura polyphemua (Linn.) 

( Lmmm POLipmMm, Latreille), which is said to ran® 
from the coast of Maine to Yucatan,” ^ 

Snh^^Fam. 2, Tachypleinae. 

M includes three species : (i.) T. giqas 

Mull (^ Ztmulns gigas, MlilL, and X. Latmifle)' 

Beach 

( L. indentatua, Leach, and L. lokoispina. Van der Hoeven) 
extending from British Forth Borneo to China and Southern 

aTi"! m27. 2“ oynonyms, «o« Poooek, Ann. Mag. 
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Japan; and (iii.) T, hoemn% Pocock ( = X, MOLUaCAJ^us, Van 
der Hoeven), found in the Moluccas. 

Genus B. Carcinoscorpius with one species, 0. rotundieauda 
(Latreille) ( = i/, rotumdioauda, Latreille). It occupies a more 
westerly area than T, gigas or than T, trideniatus, having been 
recorded from India and Bengal, the Gulf of Siam, Penang, the 
Moluccas, and the Philippines. 

With regard to the aflMties of the group it is now almost 
universally accepted that they are Arachnids, The chief features 
in which they differ from other Arachnids are the presence of 
gills and the absence of Malpighian tubules, both being features 
associated with aquatic life. As long ago as 1829 Straus- 
Durckheim emphasised the points of resemblance between the 
two groups, and although the view was during the middle of the 
last century by no means universally accepted, towards the end 
of that epoch the painstaking researches of I^nkester and liis 
pupils, who compared the King-crab and the Scorpion, segment 
with segment, organ with organ, tissue with tissue, almost cell 
with cell, established the connexion beyond doubt. Lankester 
would put the Trilobites in the same phylum, but in this we do 
not follow him. With regard to the brilliant but, to our mind, 
unconvincing speculations as to the connexion of some Limnlus- 
like ancestor with the Vertebrates, we must refer the reader to 
the ingenious writings of Dr. Gatskell,^ recently summarised in 
his volume on ''The Origin of Vertebrates,'* and to those of 
Dr. Patten in his article " On the Origin of Vertebrates from 
Arachnids." ^ 

Fossa Xiphosura,® 

Limvlus is an example of a persistent type. It appears first 
in deposits of Triassic age, and is found again in the Jurassic,* 
Cretaceous, and Oligocene. I 2 > the lithographic limestone of 
Solenhofen in Bavaria, which is of Upper Jurassic is 

common and is represented by several species. One species is 
known from the Chalk of Lebanon, and another occurs in 
the Oligocene of Saxony. No other genus of tlie Xiphosura 

^ QmrU /. MUr, BcL xxxi., 1890, p. 379 ; Pw. Phil, to. ix., 1895-1898, 

p. 19 ; /. Anatf Phy$i$L xxxiii, 1899, p.l54. 

® Qmrt J, Mier. to*, xxxi., 1890, p. SIT. 

® I am indebted to Mt, Henry Woods for these paragraphs on fowl! Xiphosura* 
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In JNeoUmulus. JBelinurus, and Prestwichia, lateral eyes are 
present on the sides of the axial parts of the carapace, and near 
its front margin median eyes have been found in the two last- 
named genera. 

In nearly all the specimens of Palaeozoic Xiphosura^ which 
have been found nothing is seen but the dorsal surface of the 
body; in only a very few cases have any traces of the append- 
ages been seen,^ but, so far as known, they appear to have the 
same general character as in Limv.lu$. 

Aglaspis, found in the Upper Cambrian of Wisconsin, has 
been regarded as a Xiphosuran. If that view of its position is 
correct, then Aglaspis will be the earliest representative of the 
group at present known. Other genera of Palaeozoic Xiphosura 
are Bumdes^ Bunodella, and Pseudoniscus in the Silurian ; Pro- 
tolimulm in the Upper Devonian ; and ProUmulm in the 
Permian. 

The British fossil forms of this group are described and figured by H. Wood* 
ward, “Monograph of the Merostomata,” Falaeontogr. Soc, 1866*78, and Oeo'i, 
Mag, 1907, p. 539. 

2 Packard, “Garb. Xiphos. N. America,” J/em. Mat, Amd, Sci. Wa$hi%gtm^ 
iii, 1885, p. 146, pi. vi. fig. la, pi. v. fig. 3a (restoration). Williams, Amer, 
Jouni, JSfd. (S), XXX., 1886, p. 45. Fritsch, Faumd. 0aslvkk, iv., 1901, p. 64, 
pi. 156, figs. 1*3, and text-figures, 869, 870. 
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AEACiraiDA { continued ) — DELOBBANCHIATA = MEROSTOMATA 
{ continued ) — EURYPTEBIDA 

Order H. Eurypterida. 

The Eurypterida or Gigantostraea are found only in the 
Palaeozoic formations. Some species of Pterygotm, Slimonia, 
and Stylonurus have a length of from five to six feet, and are 
not only the largest Invertebrates which have been found fijssil 
hut do not seem to be surpassed in size at the present day except 
by some of the Dibrauchiate Cephalopods. All the Eurypterids 
were aquatic, and, with the possible exception of fonns found in 
the Coal Measures, all were marine. The earliest examples 
occur in the Cambrian deposits, and the latest in the Permian ; 
but although the Eurypterids have thus a considerable geological 
range, yet it is mainly in the Silurian and the Old Red Sand- 
stone that they are found, the principal genera represented in 
those deposits being Eury^terus, Stylonurus, Slimonia, Pterygotus, 
Hughmilhria, Eolichoj^terus, and Eusarcm. From the Cambrian 
rocks the only form recorded is Strahops;^ in the Ordovician 
the imperfectly known Echinogruithus^ and some indeterminable 
fragments have alone been found. In the Carboniferous deposits 
EurypUrus and Glyptoseorpius occur, and the former survived 
into the Permian.® 

’ Walcott lias described, under the generic name SeUim, imperfect siiooinieus 
from the Algonkian (pre-Cambrian) of Montana, which he thinks may be the 

reniaiHs of Eurypterids {Bull, OeoL Bgc, Amrimf x,, 1899, p. 238 ). 

® Walcott, Afmr, Jpur. Bci (3), xxili., 1882, p. 218. 

® Descriptions and figures of British Eurypterids are given i« the following 
works Huxley and Salter, *^Fterygotus,*’ Mem* Geol* Surmjf BriL Org, AV* 
maims i.> 1859 ; H. Woodward, ** Monograph of tire Merosteniata,*' PataeoM, 
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The Eurypterid which is best known is JEurypterus Jischeri 
(Figs. 161, 162), which is found in the Upper Silurian rocks at 
Eootzikiill in the Island of Oesel (Gulf of Eiga). In the 



Fio. EioW. Upper Saurian, RootrikttU, Oesel. 

surface, a, OotUus ; 6, lateral eye ; 2-6, appendages of prosoma ; 7-12, set 
of mesosoma ; 18-18, segmenta of metasoma j 19, taa-spinl (After HoIm.f 

Eurypterids from other deposits the chitinous exoskeleton 
been altered into a carbonaceous substance, but rin the speoii 
from Oesel the chitin is perfectly preserved in ifiR nrit 
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condition ; and since these specimens are found in a dolomitic 
rock which is soluble in acid, it has been possible to separate 
the fossil completely from the rock in which it is embedded, 
with the result that the structure can be studied more easily 
and more thoroughly than in the case of specimens from other 
localities. Consequently JEurypterm fi$chen^ may, with ad- 
Yantage, be taken as a type of the Eurypterida. 

The general form of the body (Fig. 161) is somewhat like 
that of a Scorpion, hut is relatively broader and shorter. On the 
surface of many parts of the exoskeleton numerous scale-like 
markings are found (Figs. 162, 163).^ The prosoma or cephalo- 
thorax consists of six fused segments covered by a quadrate 
carapace with its front angles rounded. This bears on its dorsal 
surface two pairs of eyes — large kidney-shaped lateral eyes and 
median ocelli (Fig. 161, 2?, a). The margin of the dorsal part 
of the carapace is bent underneath to form a rim which joins the 
ventral part of the carapace. 

On the ventral surface of the prosoma (Fig. 162) six ])airs of 
appendages are seen, of which only the first pair {the chelieerae) 
are in front of the mouth. The chelieerae are small, and eaeh 
consists of a basal joint and a chela, the latter being found parallel 
to the axis of the body ; they closely resemble the chelieerae of 
Limulus. The remaining five pairs of appendages are found at the 
sides of the elongate mouth, and in all these the gnathobases 
of the coxae are provided with teeth at their inner margins and 
were able to function in mastication, whilst the distal part of 
each appendage served as an organ of locomotion. Tlie posterior 
part of each coxa is plate-like and is covered (except in the case 
of the sixth appendage) by the coxa of the next appendage 

J A detailed account of MrypUrus fischeri hm been gweu by G. Holm, Mink 
Amd, Imp&. Sd* St PMmhmr^ (8), viii, 2, 1898. See ako F. Sebmidfc, iUd, (7), 
xxxi. 5, 188S. Descriptions of American foms of Mutypienm are given by Hall, 
"‘‘Nat. Hist. New York,” Pulmont iil, 1859, p. 895 ; ibid, vli., 1888, p. 15« j 
Seemd &ml Survey Penmylmnia, **Ee|>ort of Progress/’ m,, 1884 ; Wbiteaves, 
Geol and Wed. Hid. Sure. Canadaf ** Palaeozoic Foss,” iii., 1881, p, 42. ^ 

® It was this ornamentation found on fragments of PUrypQim anglkm wbirlj 
led tbe Scotob <|uarrymen to apply tbe name ** Seraphim” to that Euryptend. 
On tlwB subject Hugh Miller writes : ** The workmen in the quarries in whleh 
they occur, finding form without body, and struck by the resemblance which the 
delicately wayed scales bear to the sculptured markings on the wings of cherubs^- 
of all subjects of the chisel the most common— kncifully termed them ^ Seraphim » 
(The Old Med Banddom^ ed, 6, 1855, p. 189). 
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behind. A small process or “ epicoxite ” is found at the posterior 
end of the toothed part of the coxae of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth pairs of appendages. The second appendage consists of 
seven joints, whilst the remaining four consist of eight joints; 
none of these appendages end in chelae. The second, third,^ and 
fourth pairs of appendages are similar to one another in structure, 
but become successively larger from before backwards. These 
three pairs are directed radially outwards; each consists of short 
joints tapering to the end of the limb, and bearing spines at 
the sides and on the under surface, and also a spine at the end 
of the last joint. 

The fifth appendage is longer than the fourth and is directed 
backwards; its second and third joints are short and ring-like; 
the others (fourth to eighth) are long and similar to one another, 
each being of uniform width throughout; the last joint is 
produced into a spine on each side, and between these two is the 
movable end-spine ; the other joints do not bear long sjunes as 
is the ease in the three preceding pairs of appendages. 

The sixth appendage is much larger and stronger than the 
others, and like the fifth, is without long spines. The coxa is 
large and quadrate ; the second and third joints are short, like 
those of the fifth apirendage ; the fourth, fifth, and sixth joints 
are longer and more or less bell-shaped ; the seventh and eighth 
joints are much larger than the others and are flattened. 

The metastoma (Fig. 162, m) is an oval plate immediately 
behind the mouth ; it covers the inner parts of the coxae of the 
sixth pair of appendages, and represents the chilaria of lAmulus. 
But, unlike the latter, it is not a paired structure ; nevertheless 
the presence of a longitudinal groove on its anterior part renders 
probable the view that it is -derived from a paired organ.® The 
front margin of the metastoma is indented and toothed. On its 
inner side in front is a transverse plate, the endostoma, which 
is not seen from the exterior, since the front margin of the 
metastoma extends a little beyond it. 

Behind the prosoma are twelve free segments, of which the 

^ The third leg in the male possesses on the fifth joint a curvwl appewdagf 
yhich eactends backwards to the proximal «nd of the second joint* This structure 
may have been a claspiijg organ. 

It has been suggested that the metastoma really belongs to a pre-geiiital 
segment of the mesosoma which is absent in the adult, but has been found in the 
embryo of Scorpions, 
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first six fom. the mmmmm (Fig. 161,7-i2).- The tergiim on 
the dorsal surface of each segment is . broad and short, the middle 
.part Mug. slightly convex and the lateral parts slightly concave/j 
the external margin is bent under, thus forming a narrow .'rim 
. oil the ventral surface* . The terguni of each segment , overlaps 
the. one next behi.nd.' The segments' increase in breadth' slightly 
up to the fourth segment, posterior to which they gradually 
become narrower. 

On the ventral surface the segments of the mesosoma bear, 
pairs of plate-like appendages, each of which overlaps the one 
tehind like the tiles on a roof. On the posterior (or .inner) 
surfaces of these .appendages are ' found the lamellar branchiae, 
which are oval in outline (Fig. 165, '' Between the two 

apf>endages. of' the first pair -is -a .median process which is genital 
in function ;■ this pair are larger than the other appendages, and 
cover both first and second segments, the latter being without 
any appendages, and they represent the genital operculum of 
lAmtdiis (Fig. 153, 10 ). The form of the operculum, more par- 
ticularly of the median process, differs in the male and female. 
In that which is believed to be the female (Fig. 162) the median 
process is long, and extends beyond the posterior margin of the 
o|>erculum ; it is formed of two small five-sided parts at the base 
which are united at the sides to the two plates of tlie operculum ; 
behind this is a long, unpaired part, which is pointed in front ; 
this, together with the remaining parts, is not joined to the 
side-plate of the operculum, so that the latter are here separated 
from one another. The third part of the median process is 
shorter than the second, and bears at its end a pair of small 
pointed and diverging plates, the tips of which reach to the 
middle of the third plate-like appendages. On the inner side of 
the operculum there are, in the female, a pair of curved, tubular 
organs, attached to the anterior end of the median process, where 
they open, the free ends being closed; the function of these 
organs is not known, but was probably sexual. 

In the male (Fig. 163, A, the median process is formed of 
two imrts only, and is very short, so that the two plates of the 
operculum unite behind the process. 

In the female a median process (Fig. 163, B) is also present 
between the second pair of appendages (belonging to the third 
segment of the nmmmim) ; i% consists of a basal unpaired part, 
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and of a pair of long pointed pieces which project on to the next 
segment. J ust as in the case of the genital operculum the basal 
part is united in front to the appendages, the remainder being 
free, and separating the greater part of the two plate-like appeni 
ages. In the complete animal the median process of this segment 
is covered by the median process of the genital operculum. The 
remaining appendages of the female, and all the appendages 
behind the operculum in the male, are without any median 



Fia. U$.----.Eurppim(i ^cherit Eichw. Upper Siluriau. (After A, GtnlUl 

optirculum of male ; a, median proceM... B, Middle part of second apjiendage of 
■the mesosoma in the female, sbowisg the median- piocess* ■ 

proceHB, and the plates of each pair unite by a suture in the 
iiiidclle lina 

The metasoma (Fig^ 16l, is- is) consists of six segmeiite 
which l>ecome longer and narrower from before bickwards. Each 
segment is covered by a ring-like sheath or sclerite, and tears no 
appendagea The posterior end of the last segment is produced 
into a lobe on each side, and between these lobes the long, narrow 
tail-spine arises (Fig. 161, 19 ), 

The other genera of the Eurypterida do not differ in any 
important morphological respects from the fonn just described, 
VOL. IV , tJ' 
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All the ^ genera, of which about thirteen have.' been, recognised 
are placed in one family. 

Fam. Eurypteridae. — The carapace varies somewhat in- oiit- 
iine;: in Siinionia it is more distinctly ... quadrate, than in, 

■ Euryptems , , whilst , , in 

Pterygotm (Fig.. , ,164) 
and Iltighmillerm ^ it is 
semi-ovoid. The „■ lateral 
eyes are at the margin 
of the carapace in Pt&ry^ 
gotiis, Slimonia (Fig. 165, 
a), and but 

in the, other genera, in- \ 
eluding the earliest form, 
Strahops,^ they .are on the 
dorsal surface at a greater 
or less distance from the 
margin. 

, ; The pre-oral append- 

■ ages of- Pterygotm (Fig. 

■ 164, i) differ from tliose 
of otlier genera in , their 

■ much greater length' and , 
in the large size of tlie 
chelae ; tliey probably 
'consist of a ■ proximal 
.■joint '.and .. chelae ■ only, 

although, commonly, they 

Fig. m,--Pt€rijffotm osiUensi% Schmidt, Upper ted as having 

Silurian, Kootzikilll, Oescl. Ventral surface, a larger number of joints, 
liedumi. (After Schmidt.) 1 -«i. Appendages of i 

the prosoma; 7-12, luesosoma ; 7, 8, genital h ^Idve Pufypieyus and 
operculum; 13-18, metasoina; IS), tail - plate ; Pteryqotm^ the SecOnd 
epistome ; d, metikstoma ; c. coxae of sixth • . i* ■* . 

pair of appendages, hi 

Slimonia (Fig. 165, 2 ) 
differ from the third, fourth, and fifth pairs in being distlmAly 
smaller and more slender, and it is probable that they were 
tactile. Whilst in Enrypterus the fifth pair of appendages are 
larger than the three preceding pairs, and also differ from them in 

^ Sarlc, A>w Tork Muiktin 69, Fakeoiit. 9, 1903, p. 1087. 

® Bitoher, Qe&l Mtnj, 1901, p. 561. 
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Structure, in the genus (Fig. 164, 5 ) they agree closely 

with the second, third, and fourth pairs, ^ / ji 

and in Slimonia (Fig. 165, 5 ) they are 

nearly the same as the third and fourth 

pairs. The sixth pair of appendages are I bl 

much larger and more powerful than the Ijjf Ws[f 

fifth pair in nearly all genera; in Si^hn^ 

(Fig. 166), however, the sixth pair /y 
are similar to the fifth, both being greatly 
.elongated and slender; also in ■' 

(Brepampterus) the sixth pair differ less 
from the preceding pair of appendages 
than is. usually the ease. , ■ 

In Fterygotm there is a well-developed I jw 

epistome (Fig. 164, a) between the mouth | \ 

and the fromi margin of the carapace, 
thus occupying the same position as tlie r 

hypostome of Trilobites (p. 233). The 

metastoma is always well developed and 1 1 

forms one of the distinguishing features L 

of the Eurypterids ; in form it varies from l_.^ 

oval in Furypterus, to cordate in Slmmiia, / y 

and lyrate in \ / 

The principal modifications seen in \ / 

the genital operculum are in the form I 

of its median process; in Slimoma this I 

either ends in three sharp points posteriorly ^ 

(Fig. 165, c), or has the form of a trun- 

cated cone; its form in Furypterm has Silurian. Kestoratioa «*f 
already been described. Giyptoscorpms Apijeiuiage-H of pro. 
differs from other Eurypterids in the geuitaJ oiajr- 

« t 11 CIU5UU ; #'i2, uiesoMiina ; 

possession of comb-like organs closely laUvS, mm^uu of nu»ta. 
resembling the pectines of Scorpions. soma ? taii-Hpiuo ; 
SUmmui apparently differs from other eoveriug the imiar parts 

genera in that the plate-like appendages jJur''o/'rMOT'aaIw 
on the posterior three segments of the mmUau pm'w df genital 
mesosoma do not meet in the middle line 
(Fig. 105, 10-12). In some forms, such plate ■ like apiwialaKes. 
as (Fig. 164), there is a nearly (After UurK.) 

gradual decrease in the width of the segments in ptissing 
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from the mesosoma to the metasoma ; but in some others, 
which In this respect are leas primitive, such as SHmonia 
(Fig. 165), the posterior five segments of the body (like those 
of Scorpions) are distinctly narrower and longer than the precede 
iiig segments. The long tail-spine of Etirypterm is represented 
in Slhmiiia by an oval plate produced into a spine at the end 
(Fig. 165,19); whilst in some species of Pier^gokis the plate 
is bilobed at the posterioi: end (Fig. 164, 19). In Mughmilleria 
the taihspine is lanceolate. ■ ■ 

Th,e Eurypterids resemble the Xiphosnra in many respects. In 
both groups the prosoma consists of at least six fused segmeiitH, 
and bears two pairs of eyes — one pair simple, the other grouped 
eyes— on tlie dorsal surface of the carapace. The number and 
position of tlie appendages of the prosoraa in Eurypterids agree 
with those of Limulus, The chelicerae are closely similar in both 
cases. The coxae of all five pairs of legs in Ifuryptcrids an.i 
toothed and function in mastication ; similarly in Limtdus all are 
spiny except the coxae of the last pair of legs. In both a similar 
epicoxite is present on the coxae. The number of joints in the 
legs is somewhat greater in the Eurypterids than in Lhmdus, 
and in the former none of the legs end in chelae, whereas in the 
latter all the walking legs, except the last, and also the first in 
the male, may be chelate. The metastoma of Eurypterids differs 
in being a large unpaired plate, but is represented in Limuius hr 
the pair of relatively small chilaria. On the mesosoma fclu* 
genital operculum and plate -like appendages with branchial 
lamellae are similar in both groups, but in the Eurypterids 
the genital operculum shows a greater development and covers 
the second segment, which is without plate-like appendages. A 
striking difference between the two groups is seen in the seg- 
ments of the mesosoma and metasoma ; in Eurypterids these are 
all free, whilst in Limulm they are fused together, but tliis 
difference is bridged over by some of the Palaeozoic Xiphosura 
(Fig. 159, A) in which those segments are free. 

The Eurypterids present a striking resemblance to Scorpions. 
In both groups the ^gments in the three regions of the'body are 
the same in number, and the appendages of the prosoma also 
agree in number and position. The pre-oral appendages are 
chelate in both, but the i^ond pair of appendages are chelate in 
the Scorpions only. In Eurypterids the coxae of the five pairs 
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of legs are toothed and meet' in- the middle line, but in the 
Scorpions the coxae of the ■ last two pairs do , not meet; this 
difference, however, appears to be. bridged over, in the earliest 
known Scorpion — Falaeojphonm} from the , Silurian rocks. . The 
Euryptcrids are distinguished from the Scorpions by the much 
greater development of the last pair of legs. The .large meta- 
stoiua of the former is homologous with .the ' sternum of the 
Scorpion. The genital operculum is much smaller in Scorpions 
than in Eurypte.rids, and in this respect the latter agree with, 
Theh/phonim (one of the Pedipalpi) more than with the Scorpions. 
The pectinos are absent in the Eurypterids except' in (Mypto-> 
seorpws. Instead of the lung-boo,k.s of the Scorpions the 
Euryi.itei’ids possess branchial lamellae on the p.lat0-like appe.iid- 
agt 3 s; but this difference between' the two groups appears to be 
bridged over by Pahtcophomis, which wa.s marine, and niay have 
]K.).ssessed Immchial lamellae since stigmata seem to be absent. 

Glt/jy.ofn'orpbus^^ which is found in the Lower Carboniferous of 
the south of Scotland, is a form of considerable interest. It 
is a.l'>out a foot in length, .and agrees in many respects with 
Eurypterida, ])ut it may be necessary to separate it from that 
gnni[i since it possesses pectines, and the legs end in a double 
<*law ; it cai'iiiot, however, be regarded as a link betwiam Ei'iryp- 
t<3rids and Scorpicu'is, but must rather l»e considered as a'li offshoot 
IVoiii the former, since the latter group was already ii:'i existence 
at a much earlier period. 

* NufurCj KKxly 1885, 295 Micr. S'ci xii?.., 

1901, |> 291 ; Laurie, Trans, May. Soc, Mlhik .xxxix., 1899, 575. 

Peach, Trans, Mo 7J. Soc. Edinb. 
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ABACHNIDA . (OONTmmD) — IMBOLOBEANCHIATA— SG0RPI0.NID1A— 

PEDIPALPI 

SUB-CLASS n,—EMBOLOBEANCHIAT^^^^^ ' 

Order I. Scorpionidea, 

Segmented Arachnids with chelate cheHcerae amd pedipalpi 
The abdomen, which is broadly attached to the cephaiothorax or 
prosoma, is divided into two regions, a six-joitded nemBoma and a 
six- jointed tail-like metasoma, ending in a poison-sting. There 
are four pairs of lung-books, and the second mesosomatic segment 
hears a pair of comh-like organs, the peciines. 

The Scorpions include the largest tracheate Arachnid forms, 
and show in some respects a high grade of organisation. It is 
impossible, however, to arrange the Arachnida satisfactorily in an 
ascending series, for certain primitive characteristics are often 
most marked in those Orders which on other grounds would seem 
entitled to rank at the head of the group. Such a primitive 
characteristic is the very complete segmentation exhibited by the 
Scorpions. They are nocturnal animals of rapacious habit. In 
size they range from scarcely more than half an inch to eight 
inches in length. In the northern hemisphere they are not 
found above the fortieth parallel of latitude in the Old World, 
though in the New World they extend as high as the forty-fifth. 
A corresponding southward limit would pmctically include 
ail the land in the southern hemisphere, and here the Order is 
universally represented except in New Zealand, South Patagonia, 
and the Antarctic islands. 
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Fossi.r scorpioos are rarely found. The earliest examples 
known occur io the Silurian rocks, and belong to the genus 
Paiaeopimnm, In the Carboniferous Eoscorpim is found, and 
ill the Oligocene IHtym. 

Much remains to be discovered with regard, to the habits of 
scorpions, and most of the isolated observations which have been 
recorded lose much of their value through the uncertainty as to 
the species concerned. The brief accounts given by Lankester 
and by Pocock/ and the more recent and ' elaborate studies of 
Fabre,*^' are free from this defect and contain almost the only trust- 
worthy information we possess. 

All are viviparous, and the females carry the newly-hatched 
young on their backs. They are predaceous, feeding for the most 
part on insects and spiders. These are seized by the chelate 
pedipalps, and, if small, are simply picked to pieces by the chelicerae 
and devoured, but if large the tail-sting is brought into play and 
the vietini quickly paralysed. The process of eating is a slow 
one, and a Cape scorpion in captivity took two hours to devour a 
cockroach. 

In walking, scorpions carry their pedipalps horizontally in 
front, using them partly as feelers and partly as raptorial organa 
As regards the body the attitude varies considerably. In some 
cases {Pimdmth'm, PriOTtar ms, etc.) it is raised high upon the legs, 
and the tail ” or metasoma is curved forward over the back, but in 
otliers (Enscorpius) tiie body is held low, and the “ tail ” is dragged 
along behind, the end only being slightly curled. In the day- 
time they hide away under wood or stone, or in pits which they 
dig in the sand. Famhuthvs capemis was observed to dig a 
shallow pit by means of its second and third ambulatory legs, 
resting on its first and fourth legs aided l^y the chelae and the 
metjisoma. Those that hide under wood are usually found 
clinging to their shelter ventral side uppermost. In captivity 
the creatures, though supplied with water, were never observed to 
drink ; indeed, they are characteristic inhabitants of arid steppes 
ami parched wastes. Like most Arachnids they can endure 
prolonged abstinence from food. 

The only sense well developed seems to be that of touch. 
Notwithstanding tlie possession of several eyes their sight is 

* Nature^ xlviii., 189a, j*. 104. 

S4r. 9, 1907, p. 229. 
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poor. A moving object within the ninge of a few indies is 
certainly peroeived, but it has to be touched before its nature is 
recognised. Some writers have attributed to scorjiions a keen 
sense of hearing, and so-called “ auditory hairs ” are described on 
the tibia of the pedipalp, but Poeock came to the conclusion 
that Fambuthus cajiensis and Euseorpivs rarpnihievs were 
entirely deal, and Lankester could obtain no indication of 
auditory powers in the case oi Frionurus. The sense of touch 
is c.vtrcinely delicate, and seems to reside in the hnii'.s wit,h 
which the body and appendages are more or less tliicki}’ clothed. 
The pectines are special tactile organs. That they are* in .some 
way related to sex seems probable from the iiu't that they iire 
larger in the male and sometimes curiously moditied in' Ibe 
female, but they appear to lie of use also in determining tlu* 
nature of the ground traversed by the animal, Ixiing long in 
such species as rai.se the body high on llie legs, and short, in 
those that adopt a more grovelling posture. ' Pwock noti. ed 
that a scorpion which Inul walked over a ])ortioii of a <'o( kiuach 
far enough for the pectines Ui corne in contact witli it imnu-di- 
alely baeketl and ale it. 

As Ls the ease witli most ptiisonouK animals, tlieii' ferocity 
has been much exaggerated; they never sting unless molc.-ied, 
and their chief an.xioty is to slink off imoh.serveil. The iable.s 
that they kill their young, and that when hard pre.sseil they 
commit suicide by stinging 
tlicm.selves to death, }ierhap.s 
hardly deserve serious cou- 
sitieration. The latter acemsi- 
tion is disproved I)y the fact 
tliat a seorpioii’s poison has 
no effect upon itself, or even 
u];ion a closely -allied species. 

Some writers think that in 
the frantic waving of the 
“ tail,” which is generally 
induced by strong excitement, 
a scorpion may sijmetimes 
iiKidvcrteutly wound itself with the sharp point of its telsoii. 

J’abre gives a fascinating account of the habits of JiHthua 
m'Uunus, which occurs in the south of France. He found 



Fig. W7^--Bnthus in tlip matins? 
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these ;8corpioB8 plentifully in arid, stony spots .exposed to the 
sun. They were always solitary, and if two were found under 
the same ' stone, one was engaged in eating, the other/ -Their 
sight is so poor that they do not recognise each .other without 
absolute contact' 

Fabre established, colonies in his garden and study, providin:g 
them with suitable soil and sheltering stones. They dug holes 
by reducing the earth to powder by means of the three anterior 
pairs of legs — never using their pedipalpi in the operation— 
and sweeping away the ddbris with the tail. From October to 
March they ate nothing, rejecting all food offered to them, 
though always, awake^ and ready to resent ’disturbance. In April 
appetite seemed to awaken, though -a very trifling amount of .food 
seemed to suffice. At that time, too, they began to wander, and 
apparently without any intention of returning, and they continued 
daily to escape from the garden enclosure until the most 
stringent measures were taken to keep them i.n. Not till they 
were surrounded by glass and the framework of their cages covered 
with varnished paper were thexr attempts to climb out of their 
prison frustrated. Fabre came to the conclusion that they took 
at least five yeiirs to attain their Ml size. 

His most interesting observations were concerned with their 
mating habits, in connection with which he noted some extra- 
ordinary phenomena. After some very curious antics, in which 

the animals stood face 
to face (Fig. 167) with' 
raised tails, which they 
intertwined'.— evidently 
with no" hostile inten- 
tion— they ' always in- 
dulged' ,in what Fabre 
calls a " promenade k 

Fio. ' 1 68 . — TXie ‘ ‘ prommade a dmx of Bvihus a « U a ^ rtA 

mcrnnw, (After Fato.) 

SO to speak, the male' 
seizing the chelae of the female with its own, and walking 
backwards, while the female followed, usually without any 
reluctance. This promenade occupied an hour or more, during 
which the animals turned several times. At length, if in the 
neighbourhood of a suitable stone, the male would dig a' hole, 
without for a moment entirely quitting its hold of the female, 
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and presently, both would disappear ' into the newly -foniied 
retreat. 

After jimting, the male was often' devoured by the female* 
Moreover, after any combat with an enemy, sucli as a lueAma ov a 
Seolopendra, it appeared to be de nffmtir to mJo tfie vaiKpsished, 
and on such occasions only was any considerable amount of fiiod 
consumed.. 

The scorpions were not, however,- anxious to fight, greatly 
preferri'ng to retire if possible; but when incited to eotnbat, their 
sti'iig was quickly fetal to any mature insect, to spiders and . to 
centipedes. Curiously enough, ■ however, insect larvae, thougli 
badly wounded, did not succumb to the poison. Newly-hatehiMl 
scorpions mounted on the motheris hack, where t!ie.y reniaiiiiHl 
motionless for a \¥eek,' entirely unfed. They tlmn underwent 
a moult, after which they were able to forage for theruBelvea 

External Structure. 

The cliitinous plates of the prosoma are fustnl to hirjn a 
carapace. Bix segments are clearly indicated hy the six }mirs of 
appendages, but, though the development of AVcryo’c allVu'ds little 
dirtrt indikuica) ()f tlie fact, thein. is .reason to believe that there 
once existed a pre-chelit'oral 8eg.me'nt,^ as lias been (dearly proved 
in the caw-i of tlm spiders. ■ Ai'i. embryonic .pnigenltal segment 
has also been recognised. The. six .prosonmtie apjjcudages are 
those proi)er to tlie Anich.md.a, being the clielieerae, pedipalp'i, 
and .four pairs of ambulatory legs.. ■' The. mesosoma, which is 
broadly attaclied to the prosoma, comprises six segmentH, in- 
dicated veiitrally by the genital oprculnm, the iiectiiiee, and the 
four pairs of |.mlmonary stigmata. The last of the broad ab- 
dominal «3ginents, which tapers abruptly, belongs to tlie metasoma, 
wtiich also comprises six augments, and is succeeded by the 
post-anal spine or sting. 

Prosoma*— Near the middle of the carapace are two median 
eyes, and on its antero-lateral borders are usually to h^, found 
groups of smaller eyes, numbering from two to five. All t!ie eju^s 
are simple. There is a difference, however, in their chwelopintmt, 
the median eyes l)eing dipk$iufwmf or involving two layers of 
hypoderm, while the lateral oym are nionoBikhsm, and pass 
througli a stage strikingly like the permanent condition of the 
* Brauer, Zmimhr* %dm, Z&&L lix., 1B05, '355. 
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eyes of Lmuhis. , The arrangement of various, ' slight loiigi- 
tndinal ridges on the dorsal surface of the carapace is of systematic 
importance. On the ventral surface, just in front of the. genital 



Fiq. 169 . — Bitthiis occUanus, A, Dorsal view ; B, ventral view. (After Kraepelin.) 


opercululii, is a sternum, never large, and soinetiuies barely 
visible. Its shape and size constitute one of the principal 
family characteristics. 

Mesosoma. — The dorsal plates or terga are distinct, and are 
connected by soft ehitiu with their corresponding sterna. 

F>eneath the second abdominal segments are borne tha 
^'pectines*' or comb -like organs. In their structure four 
portions are distinguishable, an anterior lamella or shaft attach- 
ing them to the Iwdy, a middle lamella, the teeth, anti the 
fulcra, a series of small ehitinous pieces intercalated between tlic 
bases of the movable teeth. 
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.. Beneath .the ' tMrd, fourth, fifth, and .sixth segments are the 
paired openings of the lung-sacs. 

MetMoma.— The; first segment is. usually and the remainder 
are invariably enclosed incomplete chitinoxis rings and show 
considerable variations in their comparative size and shape, and 
in the arrangement of the ridges and keels with which they are 
usimlly furnished. The post-anal segment, is more or less 
globular at its base, constituting a vesicle” and terminates in 
a fine curved point, the aculeus” perforated for the passage oi‘ 
the delicate poison-duct. With the abdomen fully extended the 
point is directed downward, but in the attitude of attack or 
defence, when the ‘‘tail” is carried horizontally 'over the back, 
the sting points forward in the neighbourhood of tlie animars 
head. 

Appendages. — ^The three-jointed chelicerae; are powerful aiul 
chelate* The first joint is small, but the second is strongly 
develo|;)ed and bears at its anterior end on the inner side a pro- 
jection which forms the immovable finger of the chela. Hie 
third joint., or movable finger, is articulated on the outer sidti, 
and both fingers are armed with teeth whose amingement is 
useful in distinguishing the sj)ecies. The jmlipalpi consist of 
six joints* The coxa is small and has an inwardly directiHl 
lamella which assists in feeding. The trochanter is also a smail 
joint, bearing, normally at right angles to the longitiidimri axis, 
the powerful humerus or femur. Then follows the brachium 
or tibia, again directed forward, and the last two joints form the 
chela or Imnd,” the terminal joint or movable finger being on 
the outer side as in the chelieera^. ■ In systematic detenniiiation 
special attention is given to the “ hand.” In Boiue forms the 
upper surface is uniformly rounded, while in others a “ finger- 
keel ” divides it into two flattish surfaces almost at right angles. 
The biting edges of the fingers are usually furnished witli rows 
of minute teeth arranged characteristically in tlie diflerent 
genera. The ambulatory legs are seven-jointed, thougli, unfor- 
tunately, authors are not agreed upon the nomenclature of the 
joints, Krae|xdin ^ names them coxa, trochanter, femur, tibia, and 
three-jointed tarsus, and Simon ^ agrees witli him. Foeock h names 

^ Ika Ttfrrekhi 8. Liwf., 1899, p. 4. 

* Arackmks iU vii., IS79, p. 84. 

® Fmmm ifMrUuh ifwlta, 1900, p. 8. 
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are coxa, trochaEter, femur, patella, tibia, protarsus, and tarsus, .and 
it is' certainly /.convenient that each joint should luwe a .separate 
name, but it must .be borne in mind that the tibia of .different 

.authors is not always the 
' ®ime joint. Special atteii- 

/ tion must be directed to 

rj \ \ the three terminal joints, 

tnl ^ ^ \^ \ which furnish highly 

ml * \ \ important ' characteristics. 

'^^bia (in Poeock's 
sense) is .sometimes .pro- 

4 vided with a tibial spur 

■ ■ at its lower distal ' ex- 

treniitj'. From the soft' 

arthrodial membrane be- 

' tween tlie . protarsus and 

° tarsus may proceed c)i,ie 

Fk, ,170.— A,^ I).iagraTO of a Scorpion’s leg ; 1, oiMBOXe dark4ipi)ed.claw- 

coxa; 2, trodmnter ; 3, lemur; 4, patella; 

5, tibia; 6, protarsus; 7, tarsus ; pedal Ilks SpUIS, thc ** pedal 
spur; U, tibial spur. B, Fourth tarsus of tprnihiMl 

Palai^immis stmmmerdaini ; I, lateral lobe. beimUbU 

(After Focock.) Joint (tarsus of Pocock) 

is . variously iuriiislied 
with hairs and teeth, and always ends in a pair of well- 
develo})e.d movable claws beneath which a much reduced and 
sometimes almost obsolete third claw is distinguishable. The 
tarsus generally projects in a claw-lobe '' over the base of the 
superior claws, and sometimes lateral lobes are present. The 
first and second coxae have triangular maxillary lobes directed 
towards the mouth. The third and fourth coxae are fused 
together on each side, and those on one side are separated 
from those on the other by the sternum. In other respects 
the four pairs of legs are usually similar. 


Internal Anatomy. 

The alimentary canal is a fairly unifwm tube, nowhere 
greatly dilated. The very small mouth leads into a small 
suctorial clmmber, and this is connected by a narrow oesophagus, 
whicln pierces the cerebral nerve-mass, with a slightly dilated 
portion which receives the ducts of the first pair of gastric 
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glands, often called salivary glands. 'The ■■succeeding portion in 
the prosoma receives .four or ' five more. pairs of ducts from the 
well-developed gastric glands. In the rapidly ■ narrowing first 
metasomatie segment the mtestine receives one,' or two pairs of 
Malpighian tubes, and Thence proceeds, to .the mm, situated 
venfcrally in the last segment. ■ 

The vascular sygtim is of ' the usual Aractmid type, 'tlie 
,}.ieart,,being' a seven-chambered dorsal longitudinal vessel lying i.n 
a pe.ricardiiim,.witli which it communicates 'by seven 'paiiB of 
valvular ostia, Laiikester ^ has demonstrated several pairs of 
siip’eriicial late.ral veins connecting two deep-seated ventral 
venous trunks with the pericardium. The - lung-Wks are, so to 
speak, puslied in to dilatations of these trunks, so that some of 
the lateral veins (?arry blood newly ' aerated liy the lung-books 
iiirectly to the pericardium. 

Tlie nervous system is not greatly coneentrated ex<jept in 
the prosoma, where there is a Bi-ngle ganglionic mass which 
innervates not only the whole prosonm but the mesoBoma m far 
as tlie first and sometimes the second pair of lung*books. There 
are two niesosomatic ganglia, variously Bituati‘d, in ciifleieiit 
genera, and each metasoinatic segment has its ganglion. 

The generativ© Otgmm are more or less embedded in tlie 
gastric glands. There are two testes, ' each ..composed of a pair 
of intercomnmnicating tubules, and "connected by a common van 
deferens with the generative aperture, which is furnished with 
a double protrus'ible intromittent organ. A pair of vesiculae 
seminales and a pair of accessory glands are also present The 
female possesses a single ovary, consisting of a median and two 
lateral tubules, all connected by cross branches. 

Ill addition to the external sclerites a tee internal skeletal 
plate, situated in the prosoma between the alimentary canal and 
the nerve-cord, furnishes convenient fulcra for museiilar athich- 
meiit. It is known as the ** endosternite/* 

Braiier ^ lias made the most complete study of the develop- 
ment of Seorpio, and two of the moat interesting of his conelusious 
may be mentioned here. He has shown the lung-books to be 
derived from gills Imrne on mesosomatic apiiendagas. Miireover 
he found in the embryo five pirs of segmental duets— in 

* .fr. Zmd» xL part i., ISSS, p. STS. 

• Mtmkf, wm» Mmk Hx., 18©§, p. SSI.: 
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gegiiieEts 3-6 and 8 — -and demonstrated that those of segment 
5 , persisted, though without external aperture, as coxaL glands, 
and those of segment 8 as the genital ducts. 

Classification. 

More than ,350 species of scorpions have been, described, 
but many of these are ‘' douhtfuir und probably the 'nuinber 
of known forms may be put at about 300. These are divided 
by Kraepelin ^ into six families and fifty-six genera. The best 
indications of the family of a scorpion are to be found in the. 
shape of the sternum, the armature of the tarsi, and the number 
of the lateral eyes, while assistance is also to be derived from the 
sluipe of the stigmata and of the pectines, and from the absence 
or presence of a spine beneath the aculeus. 

The six iamilies are : Buthidae, Scorpioiiidae, , Chaerilidae, . 
Chactidae, Vejovidae, and Bothriuridae. 

Fam. 1. Buthidae. — Stmmm small and geMemlly triangidar, 
Tibial sptm in tJis third and fourth legs, Gmierallg u spur 
beneath the aculeus. Lateral eyes three to five in maiiher. 

There are two siib^families : Buthinab and CE,NTRirin'NAB, 

The Bitthinae, which possess a tibial spur, comprise fourteen 
genera., most of tliem Old World forms. The principal genera 
are Buthus, wliicli contains about 25 species, and Archisometrus 
with 20 species. One genus only, is South American, 

and it includes only a single species. The genus Uropleetes, with 
16 species, is almost entirely African. 

The Centrurinae, without tibial spur, are Kew World 
scorpions, though Isometrus europaeus (inacAdatus) is cosmopoIitaiL 
Tlie principal genera are Tityns with 30 species, Centrums with 
13, and Jsometrus with 6. 

Fata. 2. ScorpioMdae. — Sternum broad and pentagonal, with 
sides approximately parallel. No tihial spur, Mi a migle pedal 
spur. Generally three lateral eyes. 

Nearly a hundred species of Seorpionidae have been described, 
distributed among fifteen genera. The following sub-families arc 
recognised : liiplocentriuae, Urodaeimie, Seorpioninae, Heiiii- 
scOTpioninae, and Ischnurinae. 


* Bm TtcmM, S. Lief., 1S99. 
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The Diflocentbihab Im^e a spur :UBder the aciiktw. Tliey 
form a small group of. only eight; speciea The priiieipil genus, 
IHjilocenirus, is entirely Neotropical, but ■ iVeSo has a single Old 
World represen tati¥e in Syria. 

The Ukodacikab, with, the 'Single .genus ■ Urodaem, are 
Australian scorpions. As in' the next sub-family, there are 
rouiiclecl lobes on the tarsi, but there is only a single keel on the 
tail/' and the lateral eye.a are two in number. Six good and 
three doubtful species 'are recognised. 

The ScoRFiOKiNAK are Asiatic and. Afrimn forms, and are 
recognised by the tarsi having a large lobe .cm each side, !y the 
convex up|MU’ surface of the hand,” . by the prese'iice of two 
iiiediaii keels on the ** tail,” and by the posseBeion of three latent! 
eyes. Fakmmmm (Hetenmieims). has- 8i.x.tcjen spcies in the 
Indian region. There are about thirty speciea of Opisthuph*^ 
lh(dmu$, all natives of South Africa. I*an(Umi$ includes about hut 
siMiJoies, but there are only tw.o sjteeias of the type:* gcmim AVurpuj, 
N mmrm and S. hmJmiei 

Tfie sub « fiiinily IIemiscorfio'nin'AB was formed for the 
reception of the single Arabian 8|)6cie.B^ Mmisvorpum ifpitmh% 
Its most striking clmracteristie is . the cydi.ii.did.<;al vesicle of tlie 
tail in the male. 

The IscHHUEIKAE differ Trom the Sciorpioiiinae chiefly in the 
.absence of the tarsal lotes, the prc?.8c*nce o.f a- well*iiiarked finger- 
keel, and the generally more depressed form of the l«'Mly and 
liaiMi In tlie opinion of some authors they should be Me|iaratcd 
frotn tbe Scorpionidae m a distinct family, tin; Isclinuridac. 
I'licre are more than twenty species, divided among six genera. 
The type genus Jsehmmu has only the single spwdes L mhwpim. 
Tl'iere are eight species of Oputkieanthm, which has repit*scrita- 
tives ill Africa ami America. 

fam, 3. Chaerilidae. — penktfpim! with nmHmi 

depression or rounded posteriori}/. Two pedal sjmrs, 

iSYi//mul(x cireuiur. Two laientl ef/es with a ijilhw spot hthiml 
the seeond. Per tines very short 

This Hinall fiiioily has the single genus VhufriUts with but 
seven species, natives of the Oriental region. 

Fam. 1 Ohactidae. — pedd spurs. Two loterui etfes 
(or, rurely^ no eyes) hut without yellow spot, Vhurmieristtc 
deniiiwn on momhle Jinyer of httndr 
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. ' There are' , three, sub - families, ' MegacoriEmae, , Eiiseorpiiiiae, 
mid ,Ghactiii,ae. ^ , 

, The Meg'acorminae include but a single Me,xicaii form; 
Megamrmm granoms. There is a single . toothed keel under, 
the tail/’ and all the under surface is spiny. There is a row of 
long bristles under the tarsus. 

In the E.iJSGOEPnHAE the upper surface of the hand is divided 
into two surfaces almost at right angles by a , strong fmger-keei. 
This is a small group of about six species found in the Mediter- 
ranean region. The two genera are ^Eusmrpius and Belisarim. 

The Chactinae are without any marked keel on the liaiid. 
The scorpions of this sub-family are ' found in 6'quatorial Soiith 
America and the West Indies, where there are more than 
twenty species divided about equally between the four genera 
Chmtm, JBrotmSf Broteochactas^ and Teuthrmsies, 

Fam. 6. Tejovidaa — No tiUal, but two pedal spurs. A single 
row of hairs or papillae under the tarsus, Stermmi genemlly 
broader than long Elongate stigmata, a'lid three lateral eyes. 

Seven of the eight genera of this family include only 
American forms, the principal genus being Vefovis, with about 
ten species. The genus Scorpiops, however, belongs to the 
Indian region and numbers more than ten species.^ 

Fam. 6. Bothriuridae. — Sternum much reduced and. some- 
times hardly visible, consisting of two slight, nearly transverse bars. 

Of the seven genera of this family one, Cereophonius, is 
Australian. The other six genera include some dozen South 
American forms, Bothriurus having four species. 

Order H. Pedipalpi 

AraeJinids with non-chelate, two-jointed chelicerae, powerful 
pedipalpi, and four pairs of legs, of which only the last three are 
ambulatory, the first being med as tactile organs. The eephalo- 
thorax is usually covert by an undivided carapace, but the pedun- 
culated abdomen is segmented. Mespiration is by lung-books. 

The Pedipalpi are a httle-known group of animals of nocturnal 
habits. Though rarely seen they are widely distributed, being 
found in India, Ambia, the greater part of Africa, and Central 

^ Pocock, Fmm Indw, ** Arackaida.** London, IWO. 
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and Sonth America. Tliey are of ancient origin, a fossil genus, 
Grmopkonm, of the Taraiifculidae (Phryiiidae, see p, 3 1 2), occurring 
ill the (Jarboniferoiis strata in North America. They live under 
stones and bark, and in caves, %?here, when disturted, they seek 
wfety ill craimies in the rock. 

Little is known of their habits, but they are' believed to feed 
cliieiiy upon insects. The female yaraiilMfe carries the developing 
eggs, somewhat after tlie maniier of the Chernetidea (see p. 434), 
ill a liag beiiaitli the abdomen, the - under surface of wliicli 
lieconies concave and dome-like during the period of geetatioii.^ 

Sxternal Structure. — The external features %vhkli the 
meiiilH3rB of this Order have in common are the «?gi'iuuited 
|i<Mliciihite abdomen (9 to 12 segments), 
the twcnjoiiiteii non-chelate ehelieerae, 
the ariteniiiform first pair of lege, and 
tfie prestmce of two pairs of lung-book 
Htigmaia beneath the abdomen. Tlie 
coiiEtitiieiit familieB differ so 'much in 
out ward form that ttiey must be dealt 
with Beparateiy. 

Till! Tlielyi'dioiiidae or ‘‘Whip Scor- 
pions (see p* 312) have a long-ovid cara- 
pace bearing ■welLilevelo|>CHi eyes, two in 
front, and a group of three or five on 
eitilier aide some distance Miind. The 
|KHlipiilpi are clirdate, and have their bfisal 
joints fuscicl beneath the mouth, lieing thus 
incapable of any masticating motion. 

The first legs are six -jointed, and 
have multi-articulate tarsi ; the others 
are seven-jointed, and their tarsi, in some 
H|>t3cieB at least, are tri-articiil#te. The 
abdomen consists of two portions, a wide 
nine-jointed pre-abdomen and a short 
narrow three-jointed post-aMomen, to 
which a filiform tail m articulated. Ikmeath the eephalotliorax, 
between the coxae of the legs, is a distinct sternal plate In two 
portions (Fig. 171). The first abdominal ventral plate is largely 
develo|M^di, and covets two segmenta. Behind it are the meilian 
^ Laurie, J, lim. Sm. Zmt ISW, p. SO. 
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genital opening and two pulmonary stigmata, while the other 
stigmata, are behind the second ventral plate, which; corresponds 
to the third abdominal segment. ' On the last abdominal 
segment there are^ often two or four light-coloured spots .called, 
ommatoids,” and considered by some authors to be organs of 
si,ght. Laurie, however, (vids . infra), thinks it more probable 
that they are olfactory in function. 

The Schizonotidae (see p. 3 1 2) have a two-jointed carapace, and 
do not possess more than two eyes. There is a short iiiijointed 
tail-piece. 

In the Taraiitulidae (Phrynidae) the whole body is much 
flattened and extended laterally, the undivided carapace being 
reuifom, and broader than long. The long iion-ehelate pedipalps 
have tlieir basal Joints free and movable, and there are several 
sternal plates. There are nine abdominal tergal plates, the last 
three diminishing rapidly in size, and the last plate covering 
a button-like terminal portion of the abdomen. The first 
abdominal ventral plate is largely develo|>ed, as in the Thely- 
phonidae, and the genital orifice and pulmonary stigmata are 
in the same situation as in that group. The Tarantulidae have 
glutinous glands in the first abdominal segment which are capable 
of spinning a few irregular threads. 

In the whole group paired circular depressions are conspicuous 
dorsally on all the abdominal segments. These indicate the 
points of attachment of the dorso- ventral muscdes. 

Internal Structure. — The anatomy of the Pedi palpi has been 
very inadeqixately studied. Disconnected notes on various ixxints 
of structure have been published by various morphologists, but 
no complete investigation has yet been made of the internal 
organs. This is largely due to the difficulty of obtaining 
material, and the bad state of preservation of the internal }>a!ts 
of such specimeiis as have been available for dissection. 

The following points have been made out in 4he anatomy of 
Thelyphonns} 

The alimentary canal commences after, the mouth with a 
pharynx whicli, though not dilated, is funushed with sucking 
muscles. It then narrows into an oesophagus whieli passes 
through tlie nerve-mass, and afterwards dilates to form tlie mid- 
gut, which immediately gives off two large lateral diverticula 
* Set M, Laurie la S 00 * ZmL 1894, |i. 20. 
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whicli 'extend backwards, each having five lobes* There are also 
two iiiediaii diverticula which proceed from the ventral surface 
and pass through the endosternite. The abdominal portion of 
the canal is entirely concealed by the great “ liver ” ' mass which 
communicates with it by four paired ducts in the anterior part 
of the abdomen. Behind the fourth abdominal segment the gut 
is narrow till it expands in the seventh segment into an hour- 
glass-sliaped stercoral pocket which, according to Laurie, is a 
portion of .the mesenfceron. 

The excretory organs are the Malpighian tubes and the coxal 
glands. The former are generally described as entering the 
anterior portion of the stercoral pocket, but according to Laurie 
they pass along its ventral surface, attached to it by connective 
tissue, and really enter at the posterior end. The coxal glands 
are well developed, and lie beneath the endosternite, opening 
near the first coxae.' 

The nervous system is much concentrated and of the usual 
Arachnid type. The median abdominal nerve has a ganglion 
towards its extremity, supplying, according to Bernard ,V the 
muscles wliich move the tail. The heart is extremely long, and 
varies little in width. It lias nine pairs of ostia — two in the 
thorax and seven in the abdomen. The generative glands are 
paired, and in the male there are large seminal vesicles. In the 
most ventral portion of the abdominal cavity lies a remarkable 
asymmetrically-situated gland, the stink-gland/' It consists of 
a number of secretory tubules communicating with two elongated 
sacs, one of which lies beneath the nerve-cord, and therefore 
medially, while the other lies far to the left. Their ducts 
proceed to the anus or its vicinity. 

The aiudal organs, or white spots which, as already mentioned, 
are usually found on the last of the three post-abdominal seg- 
ments of ThelyphonnSy are of doubtful function. They have 
been variously explained as the stink-gland orifices, and as organs 
sensitive to light ommatoids '')• Laurie;'^ was unable to find 
any pore in this region, nor was there any of the pigment so 
characteristic of organs of sight. . The histological structure 
indicated a sense-organ rather than a gland, but- the use o:f these 
organs is entirely conjectural 

* Tr, Liim, Hot* (2) vi., 1896, p. 844. ® Bernard, lot. eit. p. 366. 

J. Linn, Sot. xxv., 1894, p. 29. 
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OlassifleatioE.— The order Pedipalpi is , divided into three 
familieB— Thelyphonidae, Schi 2 :ojniotidae and , Tarantulidae.. The 
first . two are considered by some authors to form a sub-order, 
lIsoPTGi, or tailed Pedipalpi, while the Tarantiilidae constitnte 
the remaining snb-order Amblypvgi, the members of which, are,, 
,tailless. 

Fam. 1/ TMyphOBidae.^ — This family comprises nine or 
.more genera, difFering chiefly in the position of the .eyes, the,' 
structure of the genital operculum, the armature of the pedipalps, ■ 
■and the presence^ or absence of, ommatoids in the ■ ana! 
segment 

The ,three following genera are among those most likely to te .. 
met witk Two ommatoids are present in eack , 

Fkelpphomcs hm .a spine on the second ventral plate, and a 
deep median, impression on the male genital operculum, which is, 
however, absent from that of the female. There are about, fifteen 
known species of this genus,- inhabiting Southern Asia and tlie. 
East Indies. 

TypoprfiSw has ridges running forward from the lateral eyea 
The middle third of the female operculum is raised and deeply 
impressed in the middle. This genus is represented in China 
and Japan. 3£astigopwctm has a short and stout coxal apophysis 
of the pedipalp, without a tooth on its inner side. It is found 
in Mexico, Brazil,, and the 'West Indies. Other genera are 
Thdgphimellm (Demerara), Laboehirm (Ceylon), Mgpodomm 
(Burma), Ifimoscorpins (Philippines), Urop7*ocius (Assam), AbdiuB 
(New Guinea), without ommatoids, and Teimbalnm (Borneo), 
with tw^o pairs of ommatoids, 

VmL 2, . Setoonotidae < == Tartaridaa).~This fiimily eon- 
tains only two genera, Sehizomtm ( « KycMlops, Pickard- 
' Cambridge, iiom. preoce, Aves) and TrithyrmB^ Tripeltis, 
Thorell, nom, preoce. Reptilia). They are very small, pale-coloured 
forms (about 5 mm, in length), found in Burma and Ceylon. 

Fam. 8. Tarantulidae, better known as Phrynidw. 
Pocock has shown that Fabrieius established tlie genus 
Tamniula from the species reniformu hi 179B, while there 
is no earlier record of Olivieris Phryrms, establislsed for ttie Baine 
species, than liamarck's citation of it in 1801. The family is 

* Sk© Fiicook,, Ann, NuL Mid* (6), xi?., 1894, p. 120. 

* Kmpelrn, jiif Berlta, 8. Lwf., 1899, p, 234. 
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divided into tlirae siib-families, Tarantulinae, Plirynichinae, and 
Charoiitiime. 

(i) The Taeantulinae are new-world forms, represented bj 
three genera, Tarmikda, Acanthophrynm {Phfynop$u\ anc 
AilmMus {HetemphrynuB), in Central and South America anc 
the West Indies. ' ■ ■ 

, (ii.) The Phrynichinae belong to the Old World, being fonnc 
ill Africa, India, and Ceylon. Ph^nichm, Fitanodamon and 
.Mdfwdamon are genera of this sub-family. 

(iii.) The CJharontinae are natives of South-East Asia and 
the Pacific Islands. There are five genera and eight species. 



CHAPTER XIII 


IRACHHIDA EMBOLOBRANCHIATA (CWr/iVOT/)) — ARANEAE — 
EXTERNAL STRUCTURE — INTERNAL STRUCTURE. 

Order HI. Araneae. 

(abaneida,^ araneina.) 

Armhiiida breathing by tracheae and “ lung-hooks!* Cephalo- 
thoraw and pedicellate abdomen, the latter mually soft, and only 
very rarely showing any trapes of segmentation. Twofoinied non-, 
chelate chelicerae, the distal joint bearing the orifiee of a p^oistm- 
gland. The tarsal joint of the male pedipmlp dmelop)s a sexual 
organ. The abdomen is furnished with spinning mammillm. 

The true SpidervS can readily be distinguished from allied Arachnid 
groups, with which they are often popularly eonfounded, by the 
presence of a narrow constriction or waist'' between the 
cephalothorax and abdomen, and of a group of ‘'spinnerets " or 
external spinning organs beneath the hind portion of the body, 
Thus the so-called "Harvest-spider" or " Harvestman” is clearly 
not a Spider, for there is no constriction of its body into two 
parts, nor does it possess any spinnerets. It belongs to the 
Fhalangidea. The siime considerations will exclude the " Red 
Spider " of popular nomenclature, which must be referred to tlie 
Acarina or Mites. 

The Araneae, even as at present known, form a very extensive 
and widely-distributed order of animals. Compared with certain 
insect orders, tliey have received little attention from the collector, 

^ The term mostly in use is Arameida, which should uieaii Araueua-like animals. 
This IS clearly not ailowahk, unkss there is a genus Aramm or Amma* For 
many years there has bean no such genus recognised, but Simon now attemjjts to 
re-establish it, iaadmi&sibly, as it appears to us» '(See note, |>. 408). 

3H' : 
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and the number of: known forms is certain to be very largely 
increased. They form an extremely compact and natural group, 
for though, within the order, there is an infinite variety of 
detail, their uniformity in essential points of structure is remark- 
able, and they are sharply marked off from the neighbouring 
groups of Arachnida. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the obtrusiveness of particularly 
unattractive specimens of the race has always caused spiders to 
.be regarded with more or less aversion. 

This prejudice can hardly fail to be 
modified by a wider acquaintance with 
tliese animals. There are certainly 
lew groups which ■ present points of 
greater interest in respect to their 
adaptation to special inodes of life and 
tiie ingenuity displayed in the con- 
structi«)n of their nests and the- en- 
snaring of their prey. 

Spid(‘rs are wingless, yet they may 
often be ol>served travelling through 
the air. Tliey are air-breathing, yet 
iiiany are amphibious in their habits, fia, i 72 .--i^peiraanffu!atct. 9. 
and one vspecies at least spends the 

greater part of its existence beneath the surface of the water. 
On land they may l>e found in all imaginable localities which 
admit of the existence of that insect life on which they depend 
for food. , 

External Structure.*— The spider’s body consists of two 
portions, the cephalothorax and the abdomen. 

Cephialotliorax.- — Ijioked at dhrsally (Fig. 173), the cephalo- 
ttiorax is generally seen to have a depression near the middle, the 
“ median fovea ” and from this certain lines, the radial striae,” 
radiate towards tlie sides. These depressions indicate the attach- 
ment of internal muscles. 

The lioad region or “caput ” lies in front of the foremost of 
tlie radial striae, and is often cleaidy marked olf from the thorax, 
and different from it in elevation. It bears tlie eyes, which, in 
ih'e great majority of spiders, are eight in number. Many, how- 
ever, are six-eyed, while in rare cases the number is reduced to 
ihiif (TeimMemmat see p. 404), or even to two. (Jfops^ see p. 395), 
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The iiiiiiiber^ relative size, and particular- arrangement of these 
eyes are of considerable systematic importance. Their disposition 
varies very greatly, but it is .generally possible to regard them, as 
forming two transverse ro.ws, an anterior 'and 
a- posterior, each possessing , a pair of in.edian , 
and a pair of lateral eyes. 

In ' many spiders all the eyes have a 
domai aspect, but' in some groups '(Attidae, 
Lycosidae) the prevailing arrangement is to 
have the anterior eyes directed forwards and 
the posterior upwards. ' In other spiders, 
again, a dorsal view may only show the eyes 
in profile, all having ' their axes , directed 
forwards or sideways, or they may 1 x 3 
mounted on turrets, and thus, command a' 
wide range of view. The rows are described 
as straight, procurved ” (with the convexity 
backwards), or " recurved (with the con- 
dorsaiviewofaSpider. vexity, , forwards). Thus, in Fig* .177, the 

aiHnTv‘rr»'m.rmal anterior row is slightly, and the posterior 
marking ; r/, ocular row considerably recurved/'* 

Sometimes there is a inarked di,fferen€e 
Hue should reach the ju ^he colour of the eves, two or more beiiie 

radial marking on the . , , ■» -i *1 t • 

cephaiothorax.) black, while the remainder are jiearly white. 

In other cases they are homogeneous, either 
of the black or the white type. Simon considers the black eyes 
to he diurnal and the white nocturnal, but the evidence for this is 
indiree,t and not altogether satisfactory. The portion of the caput 
occupied by the eyes is often alluded to as the “ ocular area/* The 
space between the ocular area and the chelicerae, well shown in Fig. 
1 7 7, is known as the clypeus/* It is usually more or less verticil, 
but in the Aviculariidae (see p. 386) it is horizontal and dorsal 
The under surface of the cephalothorax is protected by the 
sternum ** or plastron,** a large plate of variable shape, usually 
notched at either side for the reception of the legs, and having in 
front a small plate, generally hinged, but sometimes soldered to 
it, known as the labium.** This has no homology witli the 
labium of insects, but is a true sternite, more correctly descrikid 
as pars iabialis sterni/* 

The labium and the maxillary lobes of the palpi more or less 
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conceal tlie under surface ■ of. 'the caput. The .shape of the, 
sternum and, of ' the labium, and the contour and degree of, 
inclination towards one another of the maxillae, ^ 
are,, important,, considerations .in the taxonomy 
of Spiders., . ■ ■ 

The appendages of the ceplialothorax, which 
are ,the chelicera.e or jaws, the pedipalpi or feelers, 
and the four pairs of ambulatory legs, will be 
treated separately. Z' 

Pedicle.— The chitinous investment of the 
'narrow stalk which unites the thorax with the / . \ 

abdomen, is for the '.most part thin and flexible, I j 

'with only slight indurations of various patterns I 
on the dorsa,.! surface, wdiere it is in most cases \ 
more or less protected by tlie forw.ardly-projecting 
al)donu‘n. Beneath, it is usually quite mem- ^Diagram- 

branous, guarded only l)y a sort of collar formed matic ventral view 

by tlie raised border of tlie anterior portion of phaioS'orax -- Y 

the abdomen at the point of insertion. In Labium; m, max- 

some Spiders, however (Dysderidae), there is a 
posterior sternal plate, tlie plagiila/' ' closely Bternum.; w, un- 
corresponding with, tlie labium in front, which ITdomeif— 

partly embraces tfie pedicle. In Hermipptis Anal tubercle ; c, 

(Zodariidae) the plagula is detached from the gjneTk ^tigm; 

sternum, and is succeeded posteriorly by two spinnerets; 

. T 1 . A ^ tracheal open- 

smaiier paired p,lates. ing. 

Abdomen.— The abdomen differs remarkably 
in shape in the different groups of Spiders. In some families 
the prevailing shape is more or less globular, and in others 
cylindrical, while it may be diversified , to almost any extent by 
prominences or ' spines. ' Ordinarily no sign of segmentation is 
observable, but in Liphidim it- is covered . dorsally by seven 
well-marked chitinous plates. 

In most Spiders the integument of the abdomen is uniformly 
soft and flexible all over, but it is not rare to , find portions of it 
thickened and hardened to form scuta.” In the Gasteracan- 
thinae and the Phoroncidinae there is a great dorsal scutum 
armed with spines, widle in several,,- families there are species 
characterised by the possession of a^.smooth dorsal scutum; and 
in some a ventral scutum is present 
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Fig. 175. — Spider profiles. 1, PoUjfs idem; 


. Tliat . these scuta are '.sometimes indicative of an obsolete 
segmeiitatioii would seem likely from the study of the remarkable 

species, TetmUemma mediocu- 
latum (Fig. 176), described by 
Pickard - Cambridge, from 
Ceylon. In addition to' large' 
dorsal and ventral scuta, the' 
sides and posterior extremity 
are guarded by smaller scuta, 
the disposition of which is 
well seen in the figure. 

The normal smooth ab- 
domen presents dorsally no 
very striking features. In 
species of vaiiegated colora- 

2, Phonmculia 7‘acidmta; Ariamnes there is very geilCrallv 

Jimjdhrui ; 4^ i<t,eg(fSoma testudo ; 5, JPo/- , ' - . ® \ 

rnidmmUs hrasiliana. noticeable a median deiitateil 

band (Fig. 173), the “ iionnai 
marking'* of sonie writers, which would appear to have some 
correlation with the underlying dorsal vessel. Beneath the 
abdomen are to be seen the orifices of the breathing and genital 
organs, tlie spinnerets, and 
the anal apierture upon its 
tubercle. 

The breathing organs are, 

as will be explained later, of Pk}. 37 ( 5 . — TetraUfimma medmidotdm^ much 

two kinds, lung-books and «nlarpd, a, Posterior view ; B, proiile, 
. . .snowing the .scuta. (After Caiiiljindge.) 

tracheae. The great majority 

of Spiders ixissess only two lung-books, and their transverse, slit- 
like oiienings (“ stigmata " or “ spiracles ") may be setm on eitlier 
side of the anterior part of the abdomen. Where, as in the 
Therapliosae, tliere are four lung-book.s, the second pair o]xui 1 >y 
similar slits a short distance behind tlie first. According to 
Bertkau, pulmonary sacs are entirely lacking in the genus Nop^, 
The tracheae generally debouch by a single median stigiua 
towards the posterior end of tlie abdomen, just in fr<mt of tiie 
s})inuerets. This opening clearly results from the firsion of two 
stigmata, which in some species retain their pairnl arrangenumt. 

On a level with the openings, of the anterior lung-bo«iks or 
pulmoiiary sacs there is usually observable a slight tniiisverse 
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ridge, the epigastric, fold (Fig, 174), and in the centre of this is 
the genital opening. This is never visible until after the dast, 
irioult, and ,i,n the male is always a simple inconspicuous aperture.' 
This is also the case with the females' of some groups (Theraphosae, 
Filistatidae, Dysderidae, etc.), but. in /most cases there is a more' 
or .less complicated armature, the “epigyne,'' the special design 
of which is of great specific value. -In its simplest form it is 
merely a , plate, usually of dark colour, with one or two apertures 
(Fig. 174, ep), but in some families, notably the Epeiridae, it is 
more complicated, and is furnished with a 'hooked median pro- 
jection, the ovipositor ” f^clavns” of Menge), which is often, 
absurdly like a petrified elephant^s. trunk in miniature. 

The abdomen also presents on its under surface, usually to- 
wards the posterior end or ap.ex, a-, group of finger-like 'mammillae 
ia' spinnerets. They are normally six in ' number,, two superior 
(or i)Oster.ior), two median, and two inferior (or anterior). The 
number is reduced, in most of the Theraphosae, to four, wliiie a 
few spiders possess only a single pa.ir of spinnerets. These organs 
arcj described more fully on p, 325. 

A small papilla, the col ulus (Fig. I74,c), is often observable, 
projecting between the anterior spinnerets. The anal tubercle ” 
(Fig. 174, ciJ), on which, the vent is situated, terminates tlie 
abdomen, and is generally in close juxtaposition witli the posterior 
spinnerets. 

Appendages. — The cephalothoracic appendages are the eheli- 
eerae, the pedipalpi, and tlie four pairs of ambulatory legs. Those 
of the abdomen are the manimillae 'or 'spinnerets. ■ 

Chelicerae.— These are two-jointed appendages, articulated 
immediately below or iij front of the clypeus. Tliey are the 
“mandibles'’ of many authors, but there is good reason for be- 
lieving that they are not homologous with the mandibles of 
Insects. There is little agreement, moreover, with rep-rd to' the 
names given to the two joints of which they consist. The' term 
“ falx,” often applied to the basal joint, is much more appropriate 
to tlie sickle - like distal Joint. Base and fang are tolerably 
siitiHfactory, ,or we may avoid ambiguity by adopting the terms 
“ paiuroii ” and “ unguis ” suggested by Lyonnet.^ 

Tlie paturon is a stout joint of more or less cylindrical or 
conical shape. The unguis (the “ crochet ” of Simon) is hook-like, 
^ Mim, Mm, d'Bht NaU xviiL, 1828, p. 877. 
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and can generally be. folded back'Upou the |)atnroii, which often 
presents a groove .for its reception. The Theraphosid spiders are 
distinguished from, all others by the fact that the plane of action ' 
of the chelicerae is vertical and longitudinal. .The paturon pro- 
jects forward in a line parallel with the axis of the body, and its 
distal end can be raised or 'depressed, .but' not mo ved , laterally ; 
while the unguis in action has' ' the point directed downwards, • 
and, at rest, is applied to the under surface of the paturon. 

Ill other spiders the patura hang more or less vertically, 
and while to some extent mobile in all directions, their principal 
motion is lateral, and .the ungues have their points directed to- 
. wards each, other in action,, and -are applied to the inner surfaces 
of the patura in repose. .. The plane of action in this case is also 
more or less vertical, but 

The paturon is always extremely hard and strong. In Thera- ; 
phosiie of burrowing habits the distal end is furnished with a 
group of powerful teeth, the rastellus/' The 
M groove for the reception of the unguis is often 

/ Q guarded on one side or on both by rows of teeth, 

/ _ ** Q the arrangement of which is fre<jueiitiy an iin- 

portaiit specific ^ character. The ■ inner anterior 
I 1.11' ' § border is also often furnished with a group of 

r* '*11/ % stiff hairs or bristles. This powerful joint '/is 

■ of . use in crushing and expressing the fluids of 

4 insects pierced by the ungues. 

crescent-shaped unguis is tapering and 
.. (kndmduM, ’ x smooth, except for the presence, on the posterior 
‘ ^2 * »:*yes ' surface, of one ' or two feebly dentated ridges. 
SI, imturoii, and Hear its free extremity there is a small orifice 
4,migiusofcheii^ to the poison reservoir and gland. 

In the genmFholcus(Bee p.401) the chelicerae 
may almost be regarded as chelate, the unguis being met by a 
spiny projection from the inner anterior border of the paturon. 

Rostrum, — On examining a spider, even under a dissecting 
microscope, it will not be easy at first to discover the mouth. 
Indeed, I^yonnet had almost come to the conclusion tliat Spiders, 
like some Myrmelionid larvae, imbibed the juices of their prey 
by way of the mandibles, 'before ha found the orifice and gave 
a remarkably a'ccurate description of the adjacent parts. 

If a specimen be placed on its back, and the labium rated 
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.while the chelicerae are pushed forward, no orifice is visible, .but 
on careful examination it, will be found that what appears to be 
a thick a,nd fleshy labium is, in reality, two organs. The labium 
is thin and flat, and closely opposed to its upper surface is a 
somewhat flattened cone. . This is the rostrum,''- and, when it 
is separated from ' the labium the buccal orifice is disclosed. 
In a few spiders (Archeidae). in which the chelicerae are far 
removed from the mouth, the rostrum is tolerably conspicuous, 
but in most it is so hidden as to have escaped the observation of 
ilie great majority of ' observers. Schimkewitsch considers it 
homologous with the labrum of insects, but Simon thinks that 
it represents all the insect mouth-parts reduced to an exceed- 
ingly simple form. It is more probable that a beak consisting 
of a simple labrum and labium was a primitive Arachnid char- 
acteristic. If the rostrum be removed and its inner (or posterior) 
surface examined, a lance-sliaped chitinous plate, the palate," 
tecomes visible. It is furrowed down the middle by a narrow 
groove, which is converted into a tube for the passage of fluids 
wlien the rostrum is opposed to the labium, 

Pedipalpi, — The pedipalpi are extremely leg-like feelers, and 
are six-jointed, the metatarsal joint of the ambulatory legs being 
absent. The joints, there- 
fore, are the coxa, trochanter, 
femur, patella, tibia, and 
tarsus (Fig. 178).^ 

In the Theraphosiie the 
coxa resembles that of the 
amlmlatory leg, but in other 
spiders it is furnished, on 
the inner side, with a blade- 
like projection, the maxilla ” 

(Fig. 178). The shape of the 
maxillae and the degree of- 
tlieir incdination towards "the 
labium are of considerable 
taxonomic importance. The 
inner border "of the maxilla is furnished with a tuft of hairs, 

^ rickara^Cambridge (Spiders of Dorset, 18794881) omits tbe coxal joint, wliich, 
with its lol>€, he calls the maxilla, and therefore gives only five Joints, which 
Iw names mdUarp^ knimrai^ mUMf radmk and digUaL 

von I? Y 



Fig. 178. — Pedipalp of Tegetidriadomsstim S . 
X 5. 1, Coxa ; 2, maxilla ; S, trochanter ; 
4, femur ; 5, patella ; 6, tibia ; 7, tarsus ; 
8, palpal organ. 
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which assist in retaining the juices expressed by the chelicerae, 
and its anterior border presents a cutting edge with a finely 
dentated ridge called the serrula ” 

III the female, and in the immature male, the remaining 
Joints differ little from those of the legs,, except, that the tarsal 
joint is either clawless or has a single claw, which is generally 
smooth, and is never much dentated. 

At the last moult but one the male pedipalp apptiars tumid 
at the end, and after the last moult the tarsus is seen to have 
developed a remarkable copulatory apparatus, the “ palpal organ/ 
comparatively simple in some families, but in others presenting 
an extraordinary complexity of structure. 

Palpal Organs. — Externally the essential parts of the palpal 
organ are three, the “ haeinatodocha/* the “ bulb/ and the “ style/ 
The spines and projections, or “ apophyses,” which often accom- 
pany the palpal organ proper, are of secondary importance, and 
in ma,ny spiders are entirely absent; nor is their function when 

present at all clear; but 
the infinite variety of 
design which they ex- 
hibit, and their singular 
uniformity in all the 
males of a species, render 
them of the utmost value 
as specific characteristics. 

The , “’haematodocha 
is the . portion' ' of '' the 
palpal organ attached to 
the tarsus, and often re- 

Fig. 179. -Diagram of palpal organ. 1, Tarsus ; oeived into an excavation, 
2, bulb; 3, receptaculum seminis ; 4, its aper- the “ alveolus,” Oil its 
ture ; 5, style : 6, haematodoclia ; 7, alveolus; , „ 

8, tibia. Under surface. It is a 

fibro-elastic bag, in its 
normal collapsed state usually somewhat spirally disposed round 
the base of tlie following portion, the “ bulb.” 

The bulb is generally the most conspicuous portion of the 
organ, and is a sub-globular sac with firm, though often semi- 
transparent, integument. Its base rests upon the haematodoclia, 
and its apex is produced, often spirally, to a point which bears 
the seminal orifice. This external opening leads into a coiled 
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witliin the bulb, ,ending - ,i„ii :a blind me,, the receptaciiliim 
seiiiinis/* which, projects i,nto the haematodoeha : and it is the , 
aperture by which the sperm -both enters and leaves -the organ. 
How the sperm ■ ,is conveyed to the recaptaciiliim was long a 
matter for s]:>eciilat,ion, ,aftex the. belief in a direct communica- 
tion l.)etween the generative glands and ,the pedipalpi had 
been abandoned. The process has been actually observed in' the 
cam of a few spidere, which have : been seen to deposit their, 
spexm OB a small web woven for the- purpose, and then, i,iiserting, 
the styles of their palpal organs, into the fluid, to suck, it up into 
the receptaeula seminis. This is probably the usual method of 
'procedure, though it may be true, as some have asserted, that the 
palp is sometimes applied directly to the genital orifice. - 

The receptaculuin and its tube being thus charged with sperm, 
it is the function of the haematodoeha to eject it by tixerting 
pressure on its base. If or this purpose the haemat,udoeha is in 
conimuiiicatioii with the cavity of the tarsus, from which, in 
co]>ulation, it receives a grmt flow of blood, and becomes greatly- 
<listended. Bertkau iKdieves tliat he has detected very miruite 
por<?s (meatus sanguinis) commiinicating between tlie liaeimito- 
doeba and the receptaculum, and allowing some of the blood- 
plasma from the former to mingle \vith the semen, Imt this 
appars to be very doubtful. 

Tim Legs are uniformly eight in number, and are seven- 
jointed, the joints, counting from the body, being the coxa, 
troehmiter, femur, patella, tibia, metatarsus, and tarsus} In a 
few cases, through the presence of false articulations, ie, rings of 
softer chitin, this numlxx ajipars to exceeded. Some of 
the .Pal}>imanidae (see p. 398) were at first thought to have 
4fnly six Joints on their anterior legs, hut the tarsus is present, 
though' very small. 

In the case of most spiders, the legs take a general fore and 
aft direction, tlie first pair being directed forwards, the second 
i*orwa,rds or laterally, and the third ami fourth backwards, in 
the large group of (Jrab-spiders (Thomisidae), and in many of 
tlu* Sparassinae, all the legs have a more or less lateral direction, 
and the spider moves with equal ease forwards, backwards, or 
sidt^ways. The legs are usually more or less tlnckly clothed 

^ Pkikaixi-Cftmbrldge, in his of Dormt^ name» tU«m exintjuinal, eoml, 

Jemoral, iibiai, nietutarMal, and tursaL 
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with hairs, but la .. some ■ genera the clothing is. 'so sparse that 
they appear, glossy, while in others they have, a positively shaggy 
appearance. Stouter hairs or bristles are often present, and 
some of the joints are, also often furnished with ‘"spines” which 
in many ■ cases are .erectile.. 

The tarsi of all 'spiders are furnished with terin.inal .claws, 
usually three' in number, though in some, families (Drassidae, 
Thomisidae, etc.) there are only two. The two principal claws 
are paired and usually' dentated, though the number of their 
teeth may be unequal The third claw, when present, is always 
Binaller, median, and inferior. 

In many spiders of climbing habits the place of the third 
claw is taken bv' a remarkable tuft of club-like hairs termed a 

scopula ” (Fig. 180, 6), 
.by means of which they 
are able' , to cling' .to 
smooth surfaces w,here 
claws would be able to 
obtain no hold. In some 
species there is a special 
false articulation — the 
“ onychium ,at '■ 'the 
end of the tarsus to 
bear the claws. 

, In the Cribellatae the 
metatarsus is always' fur- 
nished with a comb-like 
'. organ, the “ calanustrui'a,” 
correlated' witli an '©.xtra 
'.spinning, 'apparatus; the 
.cribelium,” ... '''but .' .'-this 
.will be dealt with w.li'en 
we reach the systematic 

Fm. ISO.— Spider tarsi. 1 , Tarsus of stowing portion of the subicct. 

three claws and supplemental serrate hairs (a) ; ^ •,* -!• " 

2, tarsus of a Thomiskl Spider, with two claws ; The general direction 

taken by the W the 

Attid Spider, showing scopula at 0. . 

comparative length of 
the different joints, their armature of hairs, bristles, and spines, 
and the number and conformation of the tarsal claws, are points 
of great importance in the classiication of Spidem 
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Under considerable magnification the legs of . all .Spiders 
exhibit a, number of minute organs, arranged with absolute 
uniformity throughout the Araneae, and known as the lyriform 
.'organs/' They consist of little parallel ridges of thickened 
cliirin, the slit between them being covered by thinner chitin. 

, They are eleven on each leg, and are distributed near the distal 
extremities of each of the first six joints. Their function is 
uiikiiowB, though some authors consider them to be organs of 
h.earii:i.g. 

The Spinnerets are normally six in number, and, except in 
rare instances, are placed beneath the abdomen, near its apex and 
immediately in front of the anal tubercle. 

Their arrangement varies greatly, but 
they can ■ generally be recognised as 
comprising three pairs, a posterior (or 
superior) pair, a median pair, and an 
anterior (or inferior) pair. 

In nearly all the Theraphosae the 
anterior pair are absent, while the 
posterior spinnerets are largely de- 
veloped. In the Palpimanidae only 
the anterior spinnerets are present. 

When all six are found, the usual 
arrangement is in the form of a rosette, 
the median spinnerets being hidden by 
the others in repose, but this disposition 
is widely departed from. In llahnia 
(Agelenidae), for instance, they are 
ranged in a transverse row at the- end 
of tiie abdomen, the posterior spinnerets 
(K-eupying the extremities of the row, 
am! the median ones the centre^. 

These spinnerets are h’iglily mobile 
appendages, and additional play is given 
to their action by the presence of articula- 
tions, much resembling the ** false ” joints 
Kometimc^B found on the legs, on the ])OSterior and anterior pairs. 
Tliey are always at least hi -articulate, and sometimes present 
three or four joints. They are movable turrets on which are 
mounted the “ fusulae " or projections where the tubes from the 



Fio. 181. — Spinnerets oi Mpeir a, 
diademata. A, Ventral view 
of Mpeira : B, spinneretsi 
magnified ; C, profile. 
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spinning: giaiids. open. ■ These are often very imiiierons, especiallj 
in the orb-weaving spiders, where the - spinning, powers are, most 
liiglily developed. They consist of two, portions, a 'cylindriail or- 
conicar basal part,, succeeded, ,by a very fine, generally tapering 
tubt*. 

In some spiders the fiisiilae are all much alike, but usually a 
,few very inuch larger than- the rest are- iiotkieable, under the 
inicros<5ope, and these are often alluded to as spigots.” The 
smaller ones are also divisible into two kinds, a few short coniatl 
fusiike being noticeable amongst the much more numerous 
cylindrical tubes. We shall treat of the functions of the various 
fusulae later (see pp. B35 and 349). 

Simon remarks that though the battery of fusulae is most 
complicated in those spiders which possess the greatest spinning 
powers, it is by no means among them that extremely long 
spinnerets are developed. The posterior spinnerets of some of the 
Hersiliidae are of great length, but these spiders spin vary little 
except in forming their egg-cocoons. 

In addition to the six spinnerets, and just in front of them, 
there is to be found in some spiders an extra spinning organ in 

the form of a 
double sieve-like ' 
p,late, the , 
bellum.” This 
is always (3()r,re- 
lated with a 
-comb, of , curved 
bristles o-n, the 
.metatarsi of the 
fourth ^ pair of 
legs, , .the c^ila- 
mistrum.” Such 
iiiipo.Ttanee ■' is^ 
assigned to tliese 
.organs by Simon,, 
4,hat tl'ie-,Aran6ae 
Veraeare divided 

by him a(‘.cording to whether they are present or absent, 
into CJribkllatae and Ecribellatae This is probably an 
exaggerated view of the importance of these organs, and the 



enlarged, a, Anus ; cr, eribeUum ; i,s, inferior spinneret ; 
m.s, median spinneret ; s»s\ superior spinneret. B, Part of 
the 4th leg of the same Spider, showing the calamistrum {m) 
on the metatarsus. 
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spiders possessing fclieiii certainly do not seem to , form ..a 
natural group. 

SIridiilatiiig Organs.— When Arthropod animals are capable 
of pimlucing a ' sound, the result is nearly always obtained, by 
“ Btridiilation/’ that is,, by the friction of two rough surfaces 
against each other. The surfaces which are modified for ,this 
purpose form what is called a ‘‘'stridulating organ.’^ Such 
organs liave ,been found in three very ' distinct Spider 
families, the Tlieridiidae, the Sieariidae, and the Aviculariidae. 
Hitherto they have only been observed in three positions— 
either between the tliorax. and abdomen, or between the 
c.dielieerae and the pedipalpi, , or between the pedipalpi and 
the first legs. 

" III the Sieariidae and . the ' Aviculariidae, the, soiinds have 
been distinctly , heard and described. .Those produced by the 
, Tlieridiidae would appear to be inaudible to huma.u ears. . 

Westring ^ was the first to discover (1843) a stridulatirig 
organ in the small Tberidiid spider Asagenct phalemta. The 
abdomen, wliere the pedicle 
enters it, gives off a chitinoiis 
collar, which projects over 
the cephalotliorax, and has 
the, inner surface of the 
dorsal part , finely toothed. 

When tlie abdomen is raised 
and depressed, these teeth 
scrape against a number of 
fine striae on the back of 
the posterior part of the 

f'Ciiholothnr‘iv 4 lS3.~StricUilating apparatus of SkatOihi 

Ctptiaiotnoiax. A simiui hi punctata, 6 ^ Much enlarged. A, Ridged 

organ has been since found toothed alxlorninal socket; B, Htriated 

TV 1 *1 i* the cephalotliorax; C, proUle of 

111 various allied spiders, of the Spider, x 5. 

wliieli the commonest Eng- 

iisli species is Steatoda hi-piinctaUu In this group it is generally 
possessed by the male alone, being merely rudimentary, if present 

at all, in the female. 

In 1,880 Campbeir'^ observed that in some' of the Theridiid 
Spiders of tlie genue LepkfhyphanteB, the outer Burfiice oi‘ the 

^ Nat, Hist, Tidsski', iv., 1843, p. 349. 
limi, iSoc. 3CV., 1881, p. 155. ■ 
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chelicera. ami the irniei* surface of the femur of the pedipalp were 
finely", striated at the point, where they were rubbed together when 
the palps were /agitated, but. tlrough the appropriate motion was;. 

frequently given, , he , could 
hear no.soiiiul . 

Meanwhile the,,, noise^ 
produced by a . large Thera- 
phosid spider in, Assam 
(JJhilohrmhys stridulam) 
had attracted attention, 
and its stridulating .appa-,' 
ratus was described in 1 875 
by Wood - Masond ■ , The 
sound' resembled, that ob- 
tained by drawing . the 
back of a knife along 
the edge of a strong 
comb;' 

latingatmude. After Wood- Mason. Natural Subsequently certain 

Sicariid spiders of a genus 
confined to the southern hemisphere were heard to produce 
a sound like the buzzing of a bee by the agitation of their 
palps, and botli sexes were found to possess a very perfect 
stridulating organ, consisting of a row of short teeth on the 
femur of the pedipalp, and a striated area on the paturon of 
tlie chelicera. 

Pocock has recently discovered that all the large kinds of 
Theraphosidae in the countries between India and New Zealand 
are, like Chilohrachys, provided with a stridulating organ. In 
these spiders also it is between the palp and the chelicera, and 
consists of a row of teeth or spines constituting a ''pecten," and 
a series of vibratile spines or lyra,” but whereas in Chilohnwhy^ 
and its near relations the lyra is on the palp and the pecten on 
the paturon, in other spiders the positions are reversed. The 
lyra is a very remarkable organ, consisting of club-shaped, often 
feathery bristles or spines, which lie parallel to the surfece to 
which tliey are attached, and which is slightly excavated for 
tlieir reception. 

I^astly, many African Thei*aphosiciB possess a similar organ, 
* Fi'oc. dsiat. Sac, Bmig, 1875, p. 197. 
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not between ' the palp and .the chelicera, hut between the palp and 
the first leg. 

■ Various suggestions have been hazarded as to the use of these 
organs., but , they partake largely of the nature of conjecture, 
especially in connexion with the doubt as to the possession of a 
true auditory organ ^by the Araneae. They may be summarised 
as follows.. The Theridiid spiders are among those which show 
most indication of auditory powers, and the stridulating organs, 
tieing practically confined to the male, ma.y have a sexual signifi- 
cance. Chilobmehijs, stridulates when attacked, assuming at the 
same time a terrifying' attitude,” and its stridulating organ may 
serve the purpose attributed to the rattle of the rattlesnake, and 
warn its enemies that it is best let alone. If this be the case, 
there is no need that it should itself hear the sound, and, indeed, 
there is no evidence that the Aviculariidae possess the power of 
Iiearing. In the inoffensive stridulating Sicariid spiders the sounds 
could hardly serve this purpose, and the presence of the organ in 
both sexes, and in immature examples, precludes the idea that its 
fiiiietion is to utter a sexual call Instead of trying to escape 
wlien disturbed, the spider starts stridulating, and Pocoek suggests 
tliat the similarity of the sound produced to the buzzing of a bee 
may be calculated to induce its enemies to leave it in peace. 

Internal Anatomy. 

Alimentary System.— The alimentary canal of the Spider is 
divided into three regions, the stomodaeum,” tlie mid-gut or 
‘‘ niesenteron,” and the hind-gut or proctodaeum.” 

The Stomodaenm consists of the pharynx, tine oesophagus, and 
the sucking stomach. As we have said, the mouth is to be 
found iMBtw'een the rostrum and the labium. It opens into the 
pharynx, the anterior wall of which is formed by a chitinous plate 
on tlie inner surface of the rostrum, sometimes called the palate. 
As the inner surfaces of the rostrum and labium are practically 
Hat, the cavity of the pharynx would be obliterated when tluy 
are pressed together, were it not for a groove running down the 
centre of the palate, which the apposed labium converts into a 
tube, up which the fluids of the prey are .sucked. , In tlie Thera- 
pliosidae there is a corresponding groove on the inner surface of 
the labium, 
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At the top of the pharynx, which is nearly perpendicular, the 
canal continues backwards and upwards as a naiTow tube, the 
oesophagus, passing right through the nerve-mass, wdiich embraces 
it closely on all sides, to the sucking stomach. At the com- 
mencement of the oesophagus is the opening of a gland, probably 
salivary, which is situated in the rostrum. 

We now reach the sucking stomach, which occupies the centre of 
the cephalothorax. It is placed directly over a skeletal plate, the 
eiidosteruite ” (Fig. 185, e), to which its lower surfoce is connected 

by powerful muscles, while its upper 
y \ wall is protected l)y a hard plate 

j \ \ or buckler,'' which is simiiarlv 

U /CV7 1 ^ attached to the roof of the cephalo- 

^ 1 / li / r Vi ' ■ "'* region of the “ fovea 

/r media." The walls of the stomach 

are not themselves muscular, but 
M C^Hj by the contraction of the muscles 
ys^/ above mentioned its cavity is en- 
^ larged, and fluids from the pharynx 

pumpeil up into it. 

^ -fli canal thus flir is lined by 

X \ cbitin, like the exterior of the 

Fro. 185.™-T)i.%^ram showing th(3 ana- body, and forms a sort of compli- 
toinv of the cephalot!»orax of a > 1 .r , 

Spider. Tberightalinientarydiverti- IIIOU til -apparatus. 

cnluin has been removed, rt, Aorta ; The Meseilteron lies partly ill 
c, left divertienluni with secondary , , i 1 . 1 1 , -i . 

caeca ; e, eudosternite ; <?&», oeso- ^hc Cepliaiothorax and partly 111 

piiagiis, descending to the mouth ; the abdomeii. The tlioracic portion, 

Sy sue King stomach : m, dorsal , i i i ji i . 

shield of Slicking stomach. Shortly behind the sucking stomach, 

sends forward on either side a large 
branch or diverticulum," from each of which flve secondary 
branches or “caeca "are given off (Fig. 185). Of these the 
anterior pair sometimes join, thus forming a complete ring ; but 
usually, though adjacent* they remain distinct. The other four 
pairs of e^ieca curve downwards, protruding into the coxae of the 
legs, where they often terminate, but sometimes (Mpeira) they con- 
tinue their curve until they meet, though they never fuse, under the 
nerve-mass. Behind the origin of the diverticula the mesenteron 
continues as a widish tube, and shortly passes through the pedicle 
and enters the abdomen, where, curving slightly upwards, it pro- 
ceeds along the middle line till it ends in tlie proctodaeum. 
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In the abdomen it is surrounded by a large gland, the so- 
called liver, and is dilated at one spot (Fig. 186) to receive the 
ducts fix)ni this gland. The fluid elaborated by this large 
abdominal gland has teen shown to have more affinity with 
pancreatic juice than with bile. 

' The Proctodaeum consists of a short rectum, from the dorsal 
side of which protrudes a large sac, the "'stercoral pockef At 
its origin, the rectum receives the openings of two lateral tubes 
which reach it after ramifying in the substance of the liver. 
These have been called Malpighian tubules,” but their function 
is unknown. Loman^ has shown that they open into the mid- 
gut and not into the rectum, and there is reason to believe that 
true Malpighian tubules homologous to those of Insecta are 
absent in Arachnida, where their place seems to be taken by the 
coxal glands, which are considered to be the true excretory 
organs. In most spiders they open near the third coxae. Like 
tlie stomodaeum, the proctodaeum has a chitinous lining. 

Vascular System. — The earlier investigations on the circula- 
tion of the blood in Spiders were made by direct observations of 
the nawernents of the blood corpuscles through the more or lesss 
traiis])arent integuments of the newly hatched young. Claparkle’s 
results were arrived at by this metliod. It is invaluable for 
demonstrating roughly the course taken by the blood, but in these 
immature spiders the blood-system has not attained its full com- 
plexity, and other methods of research have shown the spider to 
]K.)Ssess a much more elaborate vascular system than wms at first 
suspected. 

The tubular ht^art lies along the middle line in the anterior 
two-thirds of the abdomen, sometimes close up against the dorsal 
wail, but occasionally at some little distance from it, buried in 
the substance of the liver. It is a muscular tube with three 
pairs of lateral openings or " ostia,” each furnished with a simple 
valve which allows the entrance, but prevents the exit, of the 
bhx>d. It is contained in a bag, the " pericardium,” into which 
the ostia 0 |>en. Both he<irt and j>ericardium are kept in place 
by a compliciited system of connective tissue strands, by which 
they are anchored to the dorsal wall of the abdomen. Eight 

^ Tijdsckr. t’. d. Xedm'l, iHerkuiidige Ver, (2), i., 1885-1887, 109. 

® Etudes stir la circulation du sang chez Us Ararties du genre Lgcose, Utreelit, 
1862. 
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arteries leave the heart, the principal one, or ‘' aorta ” plunging 
downward and passing through the pedicle to supply the cephalo- 
thorax." Besides this, there is a caudal artery at the posterior 
end, and three pairs of abdominal arteries, which proceed from 
the under surface, of the ■ heart, and the ramifications of which 
supply, in a very complete manner, . the- various organs of the 
abdomen* The heart is not divided up into compartments. The 
anterior aorta passes through the pedicle, above the intestine, and 
presently forks into two main branches, which run along either 
side of the sucking stomach, near the front of which they bend 



Fig. 186.—- Diagram of a Spider, Epeim diadeimta^ showing the arrangement of the 
internal organs, x about 8. 1, Mouth ; 2, sucking stomach ; 3, <liicts of liver; 

4, so-called Malpighian tubules ; 5, stercoral pocket ; 6, anus ; 7, dorsal muscle of 
sucking stomach ; 8, caecal prolongation of stomach ; 9, cerebral ganglion giving off 
nerves to eyes; 10, sub-oesophageal ganglionic mass ; 11, heart with three lateral 
openings or ostia ; 12, lung-sac ; 13, ovary ; 14, acinate and pyriform silk-glands ; 
15, tubuiiform silk -gland ; 16. ampulliform silk-gland ; 17, aggregate or dendriform 
silk-glands ; 18, spinnerets or mammillae ; 19, distal joint of chelicera ; 20, poison- 
gland ; 21, eye ; 22, pericardium ; 23, .%'essel bringing blood from lung-sac to peri- 
cardiuiii ; 24, artery. 

suddenly downwards and end in a " patte d’oie,” as Causard ^ 
expresses it— a bundle of arteries which proceed to the limbs 
(Fig. 185). Where the downward curve begins, a considerable 
artery, the mandibulo-cephalic, runs forward to supply the cheli- 
cerae and the head region. We have omitted certain minor 
branches from the main trunks which supply the thoracic 
muscles. The nerve-mass receives fine vessels from the " patte 
d'oie/' 

There are no capillaries, but the blood is delivered into the 
tissues and finds its way, by irregular spaces or “ lacunae/' into 
certain main venous channels or “ Binnses.” There are three such 
* Ilcchcrdie$ SHT Vappardt eircidatoire des JraiUkks, Lille, 1896. 
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ill the ceptialothomx, one median and .the others 'lateral, con-' 
siderably dilated in 'front, in the region of the eyes, and connected 
by transverse passages. By these the blood is brought, back 
throngh the pedicle to' the lung-books. In the. abdomen also 
there are three main sinuses, two parallel to one another near the 
lower surface, and one beneath the pericardium. These likewise 
bring the blood to the lung-books, whence it is conducted finally 
by pulmonary veins (Fig. 186) back to the pericardial chamber, 
and thus, by the ostia, to the heart. 

The Spider’s blood is colourless, and the majority of the 
corpuscles are “ amoeboid,” or capable of changing their shape. 

Generative System.— The internal generative organs present 
no great complexity, consisting, in the male, of a pair of testes 
lying beneath the liver, and connected by convoluted tubes, the 
“vasa deferentia,” with a simple aperture under the abdomen, 
between the anterior stigmata. 

The ovaries are hollow sacs witli short oviducts whicli presently 
dilate to form chambers called “ spermathecae,” whicli open to the 
exterior by distinct ducts, thus forming a double orifice, fortified 
by an external structure already alluded to as the “ epigyne.” 
The eggs project from the outer surface of the ovary like beads, 
connected with the gland by narrow stalks, and it was not at 
first clear how they found their way into the interior cavity, but 
it has been ascertained that, when ripe, they pass through these 
stalks, the empty capsules never presenting any external rupture. 

The palpal organs have already been described. Tlie sperma- 
tozoa, when received by tliem, are not perfectly elaborated, but 
are contained in little globular packets known as ‘"spermato- 
phores.” 

Nervous System. — The Spider’s central nervous system is 
entirely concentrated in the cephalothorax, near its floor, and 
presents the appearance of a single mass, penetrated by the 
oesophagus. It may, however, he divided into a pre-oesoplmgeal 
portion or brain, and a post-oesophageal or thoracic portion. 

The brain supplies nerves to the eyes and clielicerae, while 
from the tlioracic mass nerves proceed to the other appendages, 
and through the pedicle to the abdomen. The walls of the 
oesophagus are closely invested on all sides by the nerve-slieaih 
or neurilemma. 

Sense Organs. — Spiders possess tlie senses of sight, smell, and 
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touch. Whether or not they' have a' true auditory sense is still a 
matter of doubt Since sounds are conveyed by vibrations of the 
air, it is never very easy to determine whether responses to sounds 
produced near the animal experimented upon are proofs of the 
existence of an auditory organ, or whether they are only per- 
ceived through the ordinary channels of touch. In any case, the 
organs of hearing and of smell have not yet been located in the 
Spider. M'Cook considers various hairs scattered over the body 
of the spider to be olfactory, but from GaskelFs researches upon 
allied Arachnid groups it would seem that tlie true smelling organ 
is to be sought for in the rostrum. 

Eyes.— Spiders possess from two to eight simple eyes, the 
external appearance and arrangement of which have already been 
briefly explained. They are sessile and immovable, though often 
so placed as to command a view in several directions. In structure 
they are essentially like the ocelli of Insects. Externally there is 
a lens, succeeded by a mass of transparent cells, behind which is 
a layer of pigment. Then come the rods and cones of the retina, 
to which the optic nerve is distributed. A eompaiison of this 
with tlie arrangement in the Vertebrate eye will show a reversal 
of the positions of the retina and the pigment-layer. The lens 
is part of the outside covering of the animal, and is cast at the 
time of moulting, when the spider is temporarily blind It is 
stated, however, that the eyes do not all moult simultaneously. 
There is often a considerable difference between the various eyes 
of the same spider, especially with regard to the a)nvexity of the 
lens and the numl)er of rods and cones. 

Though most spiders possess eight eyes, the number is some- 
times smaller, and in some groups of eight-eyed spiders two of 
the eyes are sometimes so reduced and degenerate as to be pruc'- 
tically rudimentary. As might be expected, Cave-spiders ((*.g. 
Anthrobia mammoutliia) may be entirely sightless. 

Touch. — The sense of touch would appear to be extremely 
well developed in some spiders, and there is reiison for kdieviog 
that the Orb- weavers, at all events, dei)end far more upon it thaii 
iil[X)n that of sight. 

Among the hairs which are distributed over the spider's body 
and limbs, several different forms may be distinguished, and some 
of them are undoubtedly very delicate sense-organs of probably 

tactile function. 
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- SpittHiEg Glands.— Spiders vary greatly in their spinning 
powers. Some only use their silk for spinning a cocoon to pro- 
tect their eggs, while others employ it to make snares and re- 
treats, to bind up their prey, and to anchor themselves to spots to 
which they may wish to return, and whence they ‘".drag at each 
remove a lengthening chain,” 

All these functions are perfonned by the silk-glands of the Orb- 
weavers, and hence it is with them that the organs have attained 
their greatest perfection. We may conveniently take the case of 
the common large Garden-spider, Epeim diademata. The glands 
occiipy the entire floor of the abdomen. They have been very 
thoroughly investigated by Apstein,^ and may be divided into 
five kinds. 

On either side of the aMomen there are two large ''ampul- 
laceal” glands debouching on "spigots,” one on the anterior, and 
one on the middle spinneret; there are three large " aggregate ” 
glands which all terminate on spigots on 
the posterior spinneret ; and three " tubuli- 
form ” glands, two of which have their 
orifices on the posterior, and one on the 
middle spinneret. Thus, in the entire 
abdomen there are sixteen large glands, 
terminating in the large fusulae known as 
spigots. In addition to this there are 
about 200 " piriform ” glands whose open- 
ings are on the short conical fusulae of 
the posterior and anterior spinnerets, and 
about 400 " aciniform ” glands which 
debouch, by cylindrical fusulae, on the 
middle and posterior spinnerets. Thus 
there are, in all, about 600 glands with their separate lusulae 
ill the case of Epdra diademata. 

The great number of orifices from which silk may be emitted 
lias given rise to the widespread belief that, fine as the Spider’s 
line is, it is woven of hundreds of strands. This is an entire 
misconception, as we shall have occasion to show when we deal 
with the various spinning operations. 

A few families are, as has already been stated, characterised 
by the possession of an extra spinning organ, the cribellum, and 
^ Arch,/. Natxirg. 55 Jahrg., L, 1839, p. 29. 



Pig. 187. —SpinDing glands. 
A, Aciniform ; A tubnli* 
form ; C, piriform gland. 
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the orifices on this sieve-like plate lead to a large number of 
small glands, the “ cribellum glands.” 

Eespiratory Organs.— Spideis possess two kinds of breath- 
ing organs, very (iifferent in form, though essentially much 
alike. They are called respectively " lung-books ” and '' tracheae.” 
The Therapliosae (and Hypochilus) have four lung-books, while all 
other spiders, except Nops, have two. Tracheae appear to be 
present almost universally, but they have not been found in the 
Pholcidae. 

The pulmonary stigmata lead into chambers which extend 
forwards, and which are practically filled with horizontal shelves, 
so to speak, attached at the front and sides, but having their 
posterior edges free. Tliese shelves are the leaves of the lung- 
book. Each leaf is hollow, and its cavity is continuous, anteriorly 
and laterally, with the blood-sinus into which the blood from the 
various parts of the Spider’s body is poured. 

The minute structure of the leaf is curious. Its under sur- 
face is covered with smooth chitin, but from its upper surface 
rise vast numbers of minute chitinous points whose summits are 
eonnected to form a kind of trellis-work. The roof and floor of 
the flattened chamber within are connected at intervals by 
columns. The pulmonary chamber usually contains from fifteen 
to twenty of these leaves, and the two chambers are always 
connected internally between the stigmata. 

The tracheae are either two or four (Dysderidae, Oonopidae, 
Filistatidae) in number, and their stigmata may be separate or 
fused in the middle line. Each consists of a large trunk, pro- 
jecting forwards, and giving off tufts of small tubes which lose 
themselves among the organs of the abdomen, but do not ramify. 
In the tracheae of Argyroneta^ a lateral tuft is given off im- 
mediately after leaving the stigma, and another tuft proceeds 
from the anterior end. Histologically the main trunk of the 
trachea is precisely like the general chamber of tlie pulmonary 
sac, and differs greatly from* the trachea of an insect. 

Cephalothoracic Glands. — In addition to the generative 
glands and the so-called “ liver which occupy so large a portion 
of the abdomen, there are, in Spiders, certain glandular organs 
situated in the cephaiothorax which call for some notice. These 
are the coxal glands and the poison-glands. 

* BvklL Ae, (S), iil., 1882, p. 779. 
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The COXAL GLANDS are two elongated brownish-yellow bodies, 
situated beneath the lateral diverticula of the stomach, and 
between it and the endosternite. They present four slight pro- 
tuberances which project a .short distance into the coxae of the 
legs. The glands appear to be ductless, but their function is 
thought to be .excretory. They were first observed in the 
Theraphosae. . , 

All Spiders possess a pair of poison-glands, connected by a 
narrow duct with a small opening near the extremity of the fang 
of the chelicerae. The glands are sac-like bodies, usually situated 
ill the cephalothorax, but sometimes ■ partially {CluUona) or even 
entirely {My gale) in the patura, or basal joints of the chelicerae. 
Each sac has a 'thin outer layer of spirally-arranged muscular 
and connective tissue fibres, and 'a deep 'inner epithelial layer of 
glandular cells. The cavity of the gland acts as a reservoir for 
the fiuid it secretes. The virulence of the poison secreted by 
these glands has been the subject of much discussion, and the 
most diverse opinions, have been held with regard to It. The 
matter is again referred . to on p. 360. , 
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{continued) 

HABITS — ECDYSIS — ^TREATMENT OF YOUNG MIGRATION — WEBS— 

NESTS — EGG-COCOONS — POISON FERTILITY— ENEMIES — 

PROTECTIVE COLORATION — MIMICRY— SENSES INTELLIGENCB^ 

MATING HABITS FOSSIL SPIDERS 

EAKLY LIFE OF SPIDERS. 

Ecdysis or Moulting. — Spiders undergo no metamorphosis— 
that is to siiy, no marked change of form takes place, as is so 
often the case among Insects, in tlie period subsequent to tfie 
hatching of the egg. This fact, by the by, is a great trouble to 
collectors, as it is generally extremely difficult, and sometimes 
quite impossible, to identify immature specimens with certainty. 

But although unmistakably a spider as soon as it leaves the 
egg, the animal is, at first, in many respects incomplete, and it is 
only after a series of moults, usually about nine in number, that 
it attains its full perfection of form. 

Until the occurrence of its first moult it is incapable of feed- 
ing or spinning, mouth and spinning tubes being clogged by the 
membrane it then throws off. It is at first pale«coloured and 
less thickly clothed with hairs and spines than it eventually 
becomes, and the general proportions of the body and the arrange- 
ment of the eyes are by no means those of the adult in miniature, 
but will be greatly modified by unequal growth in various direc- 
tions. It speedily, however, attains its characteristic sliape and 
markings, and after one or two ecdyses little alteration is to 
noticed, except increase in size, until the final moult, when the 
spider at length becomes a^xually mature. 
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The first moult .takes place while the newly-hatched' spider is' 
still with , the rest of the: brood either in or close to the “ cocoon ” 
or egg-bag. ' McCook ^ thus describes the conclusion of the opera- 
tion in the case of 

'' While it held on to the flossy nest with the two front and 
third pairs of legs, the hind pair was drawn up. and^ forward, and' 
the feet grasped the upper margin of the sac-like sheE, which, 
when first seen, was about half-way removed from the abdomen. 
The feet pushed downwards, and at the same time the abdomen 
appeared to be pulled upward until the white pouch was gradually 
worked ofi‘,” 

The later moults are generally accomplished by the spider 
collecting all its legs together and attaching them with silk to 
the web above, wdiile the body, also attached, hangs below. The 
old skin then splits along the sides of the body, and the animal, 
by a series of violent efforts, wriggles itself free, leaving a com- 
plete cast of itself, including the legs, suspended above it. Fora 
day or two before the operation the spider eats nothing, and im- 
mediately upon its completion it hangs in a limp and helpless 
condition for a quarter of an hour or so, until the new integu- 
ment has had time to harden. It is not unlikely that the reader 
has mistaken these casts for the shrivelled forms of unlucky 
spiders, and has had his sympathies aroused, or has experienced 
a grim satisfaction, in consequence — an expenditure of emotion 
which this account may enable him to economise in future. 

Limbs which the animal has accidentally lost are renewed at 
the time of moulting, though their substitutes are at first smaller 
than those they replace. On the other hand, the struggle to get 
rid of the old skin sometimes results in the loss of a limb, and the 
spider is doomed to remain -short-handed until the next ecdysis. 

Until the last moult the generative apertures, which are 
situated under the anterior part of the abdomen, are completely 
sealed up. Their disclosure is accompanied, in the ease of the 
male, by a remarkable development of the last joint of each 
pedi}uilp, which becomes swollen and often extremely compli- 
cated with bulbs, spines, and bristles. A mature male spider 
may at once be distinguished by the consequent knobbed appear- 
4mce of its palps ; and the particular form they assume is highly 
characteristic of the species ,to which the spider belongs. 

^ American Bpkiers and ihtir Spinning IVork^ ii., 1890, p. 208. 
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The number of moults, and the intervals at which they occur, 
no doubt vary with different species. In the case of Argiope 
aurelia, Tollook ^ has found that the female moults nine times 
after leaving the cocoon, the first ecdysis occurring after an 
interval of from one to two months, according to the abundance 
or scarcity of food. The subsequent intervals gradually increase 
from about a fortnight to something over three weeks. 

Beliaviour of the Newly-hatched Spider. — The mode of life 
of a spider just freed from the cocoon will of course vary greatly 
according to the Family to which it belongs. 

The Epeiribab are the builders of the familiar wheel or orb- 
web. Spiders of this Family usually remain together on friendly 
terms for a week or more after leaving the nest. Most of the 
time they are congregated in a ball-like mass, perhaps for the 
sake of warmth, but upon being touched or shaken they im- 
mediately disperse along the multitudinous fine lines which they 
have spun in all directions, to reassemble as soon as the panic 
has subsided. Such a ball of the yellow and black ofispring of 
the large Garden-spider, diademata, is no uncommon 

sight in the early autumn, and the shower of “ golden rain '' that 
results from their disturbance is not likely to be forgotten if it 
lias ever been observed by the reader. This harmonious family 
life only continues as long as the young spiders are unable to 
feed — a period which, in some of the larger species, is said to 
extend to ten days or a fortnight. 

Individual life then commences, and each member of the dis- 
persed group sets up housekeeping on its own account, con- 
structing at the first attempt ei snare in all respects similar, 
except in size, to those of its parent. 

Of course the young Spiders have not migrated far, and a 
bush may frequently be seen covered by the often contiguous 
nets of the members of a single brood. This, as Dr. M'Cook 
thinks, is the true explanation of some of the cases of gregarious 
spiders which Darwin ^ and other naturalists have occasionally 
described, though social spiders exist (see JJlohorm, p. 411 ). 

Very similar habits obtain among the ThEeidiidae, or line- 
weaving spiders, a familiar example of which is the pretty little 
Theridion sisgpMmthy whose highly-irregular snare may be found 
on any Imlly bush during the summer months. 

^ Na>L Mi$L {$), xv., 1865# p. 450. ® Fayaije of the BeoQle, 
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HABITS OF YOUNG 'SPIDERS 


The Lycosidab, or Wolf- spiders, which chase their prey instead 
of lying quietly in ambush to ensnare it, are exceedingly interest- 
ing in their treatment of their 
young. 'The cocoon, or bag of 
eggs, is : carried about on all 
their expeditions, attached, . be- 
neath the abdomen, or held by 
the, jaws, and the young spiders,' 
on; , escaping from it, mount on 
the mother's back, and indulge 
, vicariously in the pleasures of 
the, chase from this point of 
vantage. The , empty ' egg -bag 
is, soon .discarded, .but the brood 
continues to ride on the mother's 
back for about a week, dis- 
mounting only to follow her as 
she enters her little silk-lined 
retreat in the ground. 

During this time they appear 
to require no food, but they at 
length begin to disperse, the 
mother gently but firmly re- 
moving such individuals as are disposed to trespass upon her 
maternal solicitude longer than she considers desirable. 

Many young spiders of various Families proceed immediately 
to seek new hunting-grounds by the aid of the wind, and become 
for the time being diminutive aeronauts. This habit was observed 
by the earliest British araneologist, Martin Lister,^ as long ago 
as 1670 , and has been alluded to by many writers since his 
■time.''"' ■ 

The topmost bar of an iron*railing in spring or early autumn 
will generally be found peopled with minute spiders, and if the 
day be fair and the wind light, the patient observer may be 
rewarded by a curious and interesting sight. 

The spider seeks the highest spot available, faces the wind, 
and straightens its legs and body, standing, so to speak, upon its 
toes, its abdomen with its spinning tubes being elevated as much 
as possible. Streamers of silk presently appear from the spin- 
^ Corre^&ndmce of John p, ,7/. 



Fia, 188. — A, Pardosa sp. ? , with young 
01) the abdomen ; B, young Pardom 
detached ; C, outline of the Spider 
■with young removed. (lYom the living 
specimen. ) 
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iierets and float gently to leeward on the light current of air. 
The spider has no power to shoot out a thread of silk to a 
distance, but it accomplishes the same result 
indirectly by spinning a little sheet or flocculent 
mass which is borne away by the breeze. 

When the streaming threads pull with 
sufficient force the animal casts off, seizes them 
with its legs, and entrusts itself to the air, 
whose currents deterniine the height to which 
it is carried and the direction of its journey. 
The duration, however, is not quite beyond the 
spider's control, at all events in calm weather, 
for it can furl its sail at will, hauling in the 
Fuh 189 . — Young threads '' hand-over-hand," aiid rolling them up 
Spider preparingfor into a ball with jaws and palps. 

^AftefEmertoinf^* This curioiis ballooning habit of young 
Spiders is independent of the particular femily 
to which tliey belong, and it is remarkable that newly-hatelied 
Lycosidae and Aviculariidae, whose adult existence is spent 
entirely on or under the ground, should manifest a disposition 
to climb any elevated object which is at hand. 

The Gossamer," which so puzzled our forefiithers, is probably 
IK) mystery to the reader. It is, of course, entirely the product 
of Spider industry, though not altogether attributable to the 
habit of ballooning above described. Only a small proportion of 
gossamer flakes are found to contain spiders, though minute 
insects are constantly to be seen entangled in them. They are 
not formed in the air, as wm supposed long after their true 
origin was known, but the threads emitted by multitudes of 
spiders in their various spinning opex'ations have been inter- 
mingled and carried away by light currents of air, and on a still, 
warm day in spring or autumn, when the newly-hatched spider- 
broods swarm, the atmosphere is often full of them. 

They rise to great heights, and may be carried to immense 
distances. Martin Lister relates how ho one day ascended to the 
highest accessible point of York Minster, when the October air 
teemed wit!) gassamer flakes, and eouid thence discern tliem yet 
exceeding high " above him. Gilbert "White describes a shower, 
at least eight miles in length, in which on every side, us the 
observer turned his eyes, he might behold a continual siiecessioii 
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of fresh flakes falling into his sight, and twinkling like stars as 
they turned their sides toward the sun.” The ascent of a hill 
300 feet in height did not in the least enable him to escape the 
shower, which showed no sign of diminution. 

The mortality among very young spiders must be exceedingly 
great ; indeed, this is indicated by the large number of eggs laid 
by many species, an unfailing sign of a small proportion of 
ultimate survivors. We shall have, by and by, to speak of some 
of their natural enemies, but apart from these their numbers are 
sadly reduced by the rigours of the weather, and appreciably also 
by their tendency to cannibalism. A thunderstorm will often 
destroy a whole brood, or they may perish from hunger in the 
absence of an adequate supply of insects minute enough for their 
small snares and feeble jaws. In the latter case they sometimes 
feed for a time on one another, and it is even said that two or 
three of a brood may be reared on no other food than their 
iiiifortunate companions. 

The large and handsome Garden-spider, Epeim diademata, 
has been known, when well fed, to construct six cocoons, each 
containing some hundreds of eggs, and some species are even 
more fertile, while their adult representatives remain stationary, 
or even diminish in number. 

Spider-Webs.— Some account has already been given of the 
external and internal spinning organs of Spiders. Within the 
body of the animal the silk is in the form of a gummy fluid ; and 
this, being emitted in exceedingly fine streams, solidifies as it 
meets the air. It -cannot be shot out to any distance, but the 
animal usually draws it out by its hind legs, or attaches it to a 
spot, and moves away by walking or allowing itself to drop. It 
has some power of checking the output, and can stop at will at 
any point of its descent ; but the sphincter muscles of tlie 
apertures, are but weak, and by steady winding the writer has 
reeled out a hundred yards of the silk, the fiow of which was 
only then interrupted by the spider rubbing its spinnerets 
together and breaking the thread. 

There is, of course, no true spinning or interweaving of 
threads in the process, but parallel silken lines are produced, 
varying in number according to the special purpose for whieli 
tliey are designed, and sometimes adhering more or less to one 
another on account of their viscidity and closeness. 
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:The silk is utilised it) many ways, serving for the construc- 
tion.'of snares, nests, and ' coeoons, as well as for emvrapping the 
.captured prey, and' for 'anchoring the spider to a spot to which 
it may wish to return. ' 

Spiders may be- roughly distinguished as sedentary or vagabond, 
the former constructing snares, and the latter chasing ' their prey 
in the. open. ' We will first consider the various forms of snare, 
beginning with that characteristic of the Epeiridae. 

The Ocular Snare.— This familiar object, sometimes spoken 
of as the orb- web or wheel- web, is always the work of some 
spider of the Family Epeiridae. 

The accuracy and regularity of form exhibited by these snares 
has caused their architects to be sometimes called the geometries 
spiders. The ingenuity displayed by them has always excited 
the admiration of the naturalist, and this is increased on closer 
observation, for the snares are in reality even more complex than 
they appear at first sight. 

The first care of the spider is to lay down the foundation 
threads which are to form the boundary lines of its net. If the 
animal can i*each the necessary points of attachment by walking 
along intervening surfaces the matter is comparatively simple. 
The spinnerets are separated and rubbed against one of the points 
selected, and the spider walks away, trailing behind it a thread 
which it keeps free from neighbouring objects by the action of 
one of its hind legs. On reaching another desirable point of 
attachment the line is made taut and fixed by again rubbing 
the spinnerets against it. By a repetition of this proceeding a 
framework is presently constructed, within which the wheel or 
orb will ultimately be formed. 

The process of fixing and drawing out a line can be con- 
veniently watched in the case of a Spider imprisoned in a glass 
vessel, and it will be seen, by the aid of a lens, that a large 
number of very fine lines starting from the point of attachment 
seem to merge into a single line as the Spider moves away. This 
has given rise to the prevalent and very natural idea that the 
ordinary spider's line is formed or “ woven " of many strands. 
This, however, is not the case,^ for the fine attachment-lines are 
not continued into the main thread, but only serve to anclior it 
to the starting-point. 

^ Warburtott, Q, J, Micr, Set. xxi., 38^0, p. 29. 
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As bas been saidj' the. spider can.' throw into play a varying 
number of spiiiiiing . tubes at will, and in point of fact; those 
used in laying down these foundation-lines are either two or 
four ill number.' The spider,. however, often finds it necessary to 
strengthen such a line by going over it afresh. . 

Every one must have noticed that orb-webs frequently bridge 
over gulfs that ' are clearly quite impassable to the spider, in the 
ordinary way. They often span streams — and Epeirid spiders 
cannot swim — or they are stretched between objects unattainable 
from each other on foot except by a very long and roundabout 
Journey. When this is the case, the animal has had recourse to 
the aid of the wind. A spider of this family placed on a stick 
standing upright in a vessel of water is helpless to escape if the 
experiment be tried in a room free from draughts. With air- 
currents to aid it, silken streamers will at length find their way 
across the water and liecome accidentally entangled in some 
neighbouring object. When this has happened, the spider hauls 
the new line taut, and tests its strength by gently pulling at it, 
and if the result is satisfactory, it proceeds to walk across, hand- 
over-hand, in an inverted position, carrying with it a seeond line 
to strengthen the first. This is exactly what hapixms in nature 
when a snare is constructed across chasms otherwise iinpa8sal;)le, 
and it may be imagined that the spider regards as very valuable 
landed property the foundation lines of such a w^eb, for, if de- 
stroyed, the direction or absence of the wind might prevent their 
renewal for days. They are acciordingly made strong by repeated 
journeys, and are used as the framework of successive snares, till 
accident at length destroys them. 

A single line which finds anchorage in this way is sufficient 
for the purj)Oses of the spider. It has only to cross over to the 
new object, attach a thread to some other point of it, and carry 
it back across the bridge to fix it at a convenient spot on the 
surface which formed the base of its operations. Between two 
such bridge-lines the circular snare is constructed in a maimer to 
be presently described. Sometimes the tentative tlireads emitted 
by the spider travel far before finding attachment. In the case 
of the English ^peirn diademata the writer has measured l^riclge- 
lines of eleven feet in length ; and with the great Orb-weavers of 
tropical countries they frequently span streams several yards in 
width. 
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Two stout bridge-lines thus constructed will form the upper 
and lower boundaries of the net. The lateral limits are easily 
formed by cross lines between them at a convenient distance 
apart. The spider chooses a point, say, on the upper bridge-line, 
fixes its thread there, and carries it round to the lower line, where 
it is hauled taut and firmly attached. Two such cross-lines give, 
with the bridge-lines, an irregular four-sided figure vrithin which 
to stretch the snare, and now the work is perfectly straight- 
forward, and can proceed without interruption. 

Attention is first paid to the radii of the circular web. The 
first radii are formed by drawing cross-lines within the frame- 
work in the same manner as before, but the spider carefully 
attaches these where they intersect by a small flossy mass of silk, 
and this central point or hub becomes the basis of its subsequent 
operations. It is a simple matter to add new radial lines by 
walking from the centre along one of those already formed and 
fixing the thread to some new point of the circumference. 
They are not laid down in any invariable order, but with a kind 
of alternation which has the general effect of keeping the strain 
on every side fairly equal. Almost every time the spider readies 
the centre it slowly revolves, uniting the radii afresh at their 
point of junction, and increasing the strength and complexity of 
the iiub. It also occasionally digresses so far as to stretch the 
whole structure by bracing the framework at additional points, so 
that it loses its four-sided form and becomes polygonal. We 
have now a number of spokes connecting a central hub with an 
irregular circumference. 

The hub is next surrounded by what Dr. M'Cook calls a 
“ notched zone,” consisting of a few turns of spiral thread which 
serve to bind more firmly the spokes of the wheel. The most 
important part of the work is still to be performed. The lines 
hitherto laid down are perfectly dry and free from viscidity, so 
that an entangled insect would easily be able to free itself. A 
viscid spiral line remains to be spun, and the snare will be eoia- 
plete. Tine precise method of laying this down will vary some- 
what according to the species, hut, to refer again to the large 
Garden-spider, the proceeding is as follows : — Commencing at a 
point somewhat outside the notched zone, the creature rapidly 
works in a spiral thread of ordinary silk with the successive turns 
rather far apart. This forms a kind of scaffolding, by clinging 
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Id wMch the spider can put in the viscid spiral, which it coin- 
inences, at the 

Its action now becomes exceedingly careful and deliberate, 
though by no means slow, and so great is its absorption in the 
work that it may be observed quite closely with a hand-lens 
without fear of interrupting it The proceeding consists in 
drawing out from its spinnerets with one (or both) of its hind 
legs successive lengths of a highly elastic line, which it stretches 
just at the moment of fixing it to a radius, and then lets go 
with a snap. There is no hesitation or pause for consideration, 
but there is a peculiar deliberateness in drawing out each length 
of the thread which, together with stretching and sudden re- 
lease, require explanation. Now, it has already been mentioned 
that the framework and radii of the snare are not at all moist or 
adhesive. This, however, is not the case with the spiral, upon 
which the spider chiefly relies in capturing its prey. A close 
examination of it — even with the naked eye — will show it to 
be beaded over with little viscid globules which, under a low 
magnifying power, are seen to be arranged with remarkable 
regularity. 

A very convenient method of investigation is to carry off a 
newly-constructed web — or, better still, one not quite finished — 
on a piece of plate glass, to which it will adhere by reason of 
the viscid spiral, and on which it may be examined at leisure. 



Fia. 190.— 'A, B, C, D, Stages in the formation of the viscid giolniles of the web. 

I imaersion in a staining fluid will colour the viscid spiral, and 
show its structure in a striking manner. It will a]>pear to con- 
sist of a thread strung with beads of two sizes, occurring witli 
])re.tty uniform alternation, though two of the larger beads are 
dfteii separated l.)y two or more of the smaller. 

Until recently it was supposed that the deposition of these 
beads upon the spiral line was a subsequent operation, and, in view 
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of tlieir vast numbers and regularity, the circumstance naturally 
excited great wonder and admiration. Blackwall ^ estimated that, 
in a fourteen-inch net of E]peira cornuta, there were at least 
120,000 viscid globules, and yet he found that its construction 
occupied only about forty minutes 1 The feat, from his point of 
view, must be allowed to he rather startling. 

As a matter of fact, the thread, on being slowly drawn out, 
is uniformly coated with viscid matter which afterwards arranges 
itself into beads, the change being assisted by the sudden libera- 
tion of the stretched line. 

Boys has shown their formation to be quite mechanical, and 
has obtained an exact imitation of them by smearing with oil a 
fine thread ingeniously drawn out from molten quarto. The oil 
arranged itself into globules exactly resembling the viscid 
beads ” on the spider's line. If the web be carried bodily away 
on a sheet of glass, as above described, while the spider is engaged 
upon the spiral line, the experimenter will have permanent 
evidence of the manner in which the globules are formed. The 
last part of the line will be quite free from them, but uniformly 
viscid. Tracing it backwards, however, the beads are soon found, 
at first irregularly, but soon with their usual uniformity. The 
thread which the spider has thus limed'' for the capture of 
prey is really two-stranded — the strands not being twisted, but 
lying side by side, and glued together by their viscid envelope. 

The snare is now practically complete, and the proprietor 
takes up her position either in the centre thereof, or in some 
retreat close at hand, and connected with the hub by special 
lines diverging somewhat from the plane of the web. Not- 
withstanding the possession of eight eyes — which, in sedentary 
spiders, are by no means sharp-sighted — it is mainly by the sense 
of touch that the spider presently becomes aware that an insect is 
struggling in the net. She immediately rushes to the spot, and 
suits her action to the emergency. 

If the .intruder is small, it is at once seized, enveloped in 
a band of silken threads drawn out from the spinnerets, and 
carried off to the retreat, td be feasted on at leisure. If it seems 
formidable it is approached carefully — especially if armed with a 
sting — and silk is deftly thrown over it from a safe distance till 
it is thorouglily entangled, and can be seized in safety by tlie 
^ BriL Jm. 1844, p. 77. ^ Mun, xl, 1889, |>, 250. 
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Tenomons jaws of its captor. Sometimes the insect is so power- 
ful, or the spider so sated with food, that the latter hastens to 
set free the intruder by biting away the threads which , entangle 
it before much havoc has been wrought with the net 

The viscid matter on the spiral line dries up after some 
hours, so that, even if the web has not been destroyed by insects 
and stress of weather, this portion of it must bte frequently 
renewed. Commencing a new weh is, as has been seen, a 
troublesome matter, and it will readily be understood that the 
spider prefers, where practicable, to patch up the old one. This 
is done by biting away torn and ragged portions and inserting 
new lines in their place. 

The part played by the various spinning glands in the con- 
struction of the orb-web may be briefly stated.^ The ampullaceal 
glands furnish the silk for the foundation lines and radii. The 
spiral has a double ground -line proceeding from the middle 
spinnerets, but it is not quite certain whether it proceeds from 
the ampullaceal or the tubuliform glands. The chief fuhction of 
the latter, in the female, is to furnish silk for the egg-cocoon. 
The viscid globules are the products of the aggregate glands. 
The aciniform and piriform glands provide the multitudinous 
threads by which the spider anchors its various lines and enwraps 
its prey. 

Some Orb-weavers always decorate their snares with patches 
or tufts- of flossy silk. In the snare of the North American 
Argiope eophinaria the hub is sheeted, and from it extends down- 
wards a zigzag ribbon of silk stretched between two consecutive 
radii. Vinson ^ discovered a remarkable use for similar zigzag 
bands in the web of the Mauritian spider, Epeira mauritia. It 
furnished a reserve supply of silk for enveloping partly entangled 
insects whose struggles were too vigorous to succumb to the 
rather feeble threads which, the spider was able to emit at the 
moxigent of capture. The spider was able to overcome a grass- 
hopper much more powerful than itself by dexterously throwing 
over it with one of its hind legs a portion of the ribbon of silk 
which it had thus stored up for emergencies. 

Many orb -webs are defective, a sector of the circle being 
uniformly omitted in the structure. The genus HyptioUs does 

^ See WarburtoB, Quart /. Men Sd. x.xi., 1890, p, 29. 

® ATanHde$ de la RSunim^ Maurice et Madagancar^ Paris, 1863, p. 238. 
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not belong to the Epeiridae but to the cribellate Uloboridae, but 
its defective orb- web is so curious , that it deserves^ a special 
mention. A single foundation -line is laid down, and from it 

four radii are drawn 
and are connected 
with cross lines, , tlie 
snare constituting 
about one -sixth ; of 
a circle. Froin the^ 
centre of the incom- 
plete circle a thread 
proceeds to ' some 
more or less distant 
object, and on this 
the spider takes up 
its position, inverted, 
and hauls in the line 

B'ki. 101, — A, Snare of ilj^pthte.^ cavatus ; B, enlarged till the Snare is taut, 
view of the Spider, showing the slack*’ of When the trembliu^ 
hanled-ln line. (After Emerton. ) 

OX the line shows the 

spider that an insect has struck the net, it lets go with its fore 
legs, and the web, springing back to its normal position, entangles 
tlie intruder more thoroughly by its vibrations. When large 
insects are in question the spider has been observed to spiing 
the net several times in succession. H. cava ins is common in 
the pine woods of Pennsylvania, but the only English species, 
is extremely rare. 

A remarkable spider has been discovered in Texas by 
M‘Cook, which, after building a horizontal orb-web, converts it 
subsequently into a dome (Fig. 192) of exceedingly perfect form. 
It is named Epeira lasilim, and has been the object of careful study 
by Dr. Marx, who observed the whole process of web-construetion. 
Threads are attached at various points on the upper surface of 
the horizontal wheel, the central portion of wliich is gradually 
pulled up until the height of the dome is nearly equal to the 
diameter of its base. But the snare of tlxis spider does not 
consist of the dome alone, A sheet of irregular lines is stretched 
below, while above there is a maze of threads in the form of a 
pyramid. Several other Orb-weavers, as, for insteiice, E. lahp 
rlnthea and E. iriarama, supplement their typical webs by an 
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irregular structure of silk, and thus form connecting links, as 
regards habit, between the group of which we have been speaking 
and the Theridiidae or 
Line-weavers, which may 
now briefly be dealt with. 

The Irregular Snare. 

—The great majority of 
British Spiders belong to 
the family of the Theri- 
diidae, or Line -weavers. 

Some of these are among 
the handsomest of our 
native species, and are in 
other respects highly in- 
teresting, but their snares 
lack the definiteness of 
structure exhibited by the 
orb - web, and little need 
be said about them. 

For the most part they 
consist of fine irregular 19*2.— S]iartM>r 

lines running in all direc- 
tions between the twigs of bushes or among the stems of gniss 
and herbage. One large and important genus, LinT/phui, always 
constructs a horizontal sheet of irregular threads with a maze 
of silk above it. Such snares may be seen in myriads in the 
wayside hedges during the summer, and they are especially 
notable objects when heavily laden with dew. Insects impeded 
in their flight by the maze of threads drop into the underlying 
sheet, and are soon completely entangled. The spider usually 
runs beneath the sheet in an inverted position. 

The sheet or hammock of silk is absent in the ease of most 
of the other genera of this family, their snares being innocent of 
any definite method in their structure. They are frequently 
quite contiguous, and it is no uncommon thing to find a holly 
bush completely covered with a continuous network of threadvS, 
the work of a whole colony of the pretty little spider Theridhm 
sisypliium. 

As might be imagined from the simplicity or absence of 
design in the structure of the net, there appears to be very little 




i McCook, American Spiders and Spinning Work, I, 1889, p. 351 
Hck»rti’CwiMdg«, /. Mkf, and Sd. July 1890* 
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complexity m the nature of the silk used. It is inter^ting 
however, to find that viscid glphule3,not unlike those which stud 
the “spiral line” of the Epeiridae, are sometimes present in the 
snares of the Line-weavers,^ and in these, too, aggregate glands are 
present There is a large spider of this family, ThMon tepid- 
anonm, which may he found to a certainty in almost any hot- 
house in this country. In its snare, which is of the ordinary 
irregular type, F. Picka^d-Cambridge has observed little patches 
of flocculent silk, calculated to render more certain the entenge- 
ment of prey, and he has further described a curious comb-like 
structure on the hind leg of the animal which is probably used 
in the prodtietion of this phenomenon. It is by no means nnlikely 
that a more careful study of these apparently simple snares will 
lead to the discovery of further complexity of struct^. ^ ^ 

J/Zo&orws, a cribellate genus which has an Epeind-like, 
orbicular snare, decorates some of the lines with the pr^u^ 

of the cribellate glands, 
but viscid globules are 
absent. 

Sheet- Webs-— The 

webs which are such 
■familiar— and, by asso- 
ciation, unpleasant —■ 
objects in unused rjooms 

Fio. 193. -Snare of PZoieru. ep., «)me of the lines and OUthoUS^ .are USU- 
being thickened with threads from the cnbelliim. ^lly the WOrk 01 spiderS 
(After M*Cook.) belonging to the Agelen- 

idae and the Dictynidae. To the, first belongs the common 
House -spider, Teffenaria dvilis, and its larger congener, T. 
varietina. These spiders are not attractive in ap^rance, and 
the last-named species especially, with the four-inch span oi 
its outstretched legs, is a formidable object, and a terror to 
domestic servants. An obscure tradition connoting it with 
Cardinal Wolsey and Hampton Court has caused it to be known 
as the Cardinal Spider. An out-door example of the Agelenidae 
is the very abundant Agdma labyrinthica, whose sheet-web, with 
its tubular retreat, is to be sought on the banks of ditches, or m 
the hedges of our country lanes. 
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The snares of these spiders are exceedingly closely woven of 
very fine silk, and take a long time to complete. The process of 
their construction may he watched by keeping an 
ZaSynMiAwa confined in a box with a glass front, and the web, 
kept free from dust, is a beautiful object, as its fine texture 
gradually becomes visible as a delicate transparent film which 
develops by imperceptible stages into an opaque white sheet. 
The excessive fineness of the silk makes it difficult at first to see 
what is t.H.king place. The animal is seen to be busily moving 
about, but the result of its labours only gradually becomes visible. 

A few delicate foundation-lines are first stretched across the 
compartment in which it is confined, and upon these the spider 
walks to and fro incessantly with a serpentine motion, and by 
and by a muslin-like floor of silk comes into view. 

An examination of the spinnerets throws some light upon 
the operation. The posterior pair are very long and mobile, and 
the hair -like spinning-tubes are distributed on their under 
surface. The cephalothorax and abdomen are far more rigidly 
connected in Agelena than in the Orb-weavers, but its length of 
leg and the length and mobility of its posterior spinnerets 
enable it to give a wide lateral sweep as it walks along, strewing 
fine silken threads upon the foundation-lines already laid ^ down. 
Some hours elapse before even a moderately stout web is con- 
structed, and for long afterwards the spider devotes odd 
moments of leisure in going over the ground again and strewing 
new silk upon the gradually thickening web. At one corner a 
silken tube of similar structure is formed, and in this the spider 
awaits the advent of any insect which may alight upon the sheet, 
when it immediately rushes forth and seizes it. 

The webs of the Dictynidae are very similar in general 
appearance to those of the Agelenidae, consisting of a closely- 
woven sheet with a tubular nest. They are to be found, more- 
over, in similar situations, stretching across the angles of walls 
in ceUars or outhouses, though some species prefer an outdoor 
existence. Crannies in rock form convenient sites for such 
snares, but the family is not without its representatives in still 
more open situations. The web, though so similar to that ot 
Agdena, is, however, constructed in a different manner. n ® 
Dictynidae neither the legs nor the spinnerets are unusually long, 
and they do not strew the foundation-lines by a swinging motion 
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of the body, but the operation is effected by a special apparatus. 
These spiders are cribellate, and in front of the six ordinary 
spinnerets there are a pair of perforated plates connected with a 
large number of additional minute spinning glands (see Fig. 182, 
p. 826). In conjunction with this, the female possesses on the last 
joint but one of each hind leg* a curious comb-like arrangement 
of spines, the calamistrum.” The animal constructs a sort of 
skeleton web by means of its ordinary spinnerets, and when this 
is completed it combs out silk from ,the cribellum by means of 
the caiamistriim, using each hind leg alternately, and distributes 
it with a curling motion upon the scaffolding prepared for it, 
a nearly opaque web being the result. The silk from the 
cribellum is of an adhesive nature, and renders escape from 
the web very difficult. 

Spiders’ Nests and Retreats. — All Spiders construct some 
description of nest, and often display great ingenuity in build- 
ing them. Perhaps none are more curious than those of the 
burrowing Aviculariidae, a family which includes the interesting 
Trap-door Spiders.” They are nocturnal in their habits, about 
which, consequently, little is known, but their nests have been 
carefully studied, especially by Moggridge, who found them in 
considerable abundance in various districts of the Eiviera. 

The jaws of these spiders are especially adapted for digging, 
and with them a hole is excavated in the ground to the depth 
of several inches, and wide enough to allow the animal to turn. 
This is carefully lined with silk which the spider throws against 
the sides from its long and upturned posterior spinnerets. But 
the chef d’muvre of the whole structure is a lid or door which 
protects the entrance to the tube. There are two tyx>es of door 
which find favour with different species — the wafer and the 
cork type, as Moggridge has named them. The former consists 
of a thin circular or oval sheet of silk which flaps down loosely 
over the tube-entrance, with which it is connected by a hinge- 
like attachment* A trap-door of the cork type is a more com- 
plicated structure, being of considerable thickness and having a 
bevelled edge, so that it fits into the tube like a plug. Like the 
wafer door, it jK)s88Sse8 a silken hinge* 

To form the wafer door, the spider covers the entrance to the 
tube with a closely-woven layer of silk, which it afterwards bites 
away at the edge, moept. at the point wheie the hinge is to be. 
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Doors of the cork type consist of alternate layer® ® earth 

earth. After weaving a covering of silk, the creature hwuo 
in its jaws and lays it on the top, binding it down wi ^ 
layer of silk, and the process is repeated until the 1 

thickness is attained. the spiders 

The nests are exceedingly difficult to detect, as 
take the precaution of attaching leaves, moss, or sina 
the outer surface of the doors. This does not app^’^ . ^ ^ 

result of intelligence, but a mere instinctive habit ; ^.j^g 

be removed and the surrounding earth denuded o ^ nioss 
spider will render the new door conspicuous by ^gh 

from a distance, and thus making a green spot in ‘ ^ 

The cork doors fit with great exactness, and 
to be found on their under surface a notch by ^ 

held down by the fore-legs of the spider against any 1 
oi-ien them from without. ^ . found to 

Many nests with trap-doors of the wafer typ® serves 

have a second and more solid door within the tube. ‘ i«cure 
to shut off the lower part of the nest as a stiH P||g*^ g jdgj. 
retreat. This second door opens downwards, and^ .'ov^which 
getting beneath it, is effectually shielded from an nests 

may have mastered the secret of the outer barrier. ^ 
of some species present still further complications m ^ 
lateral branches from the main tube. In one ease 
conqener) the burrow becomes Y-shaped, and the secom 
hangs at the fork of tlie Y in such a. manner as vu ^ 
bottom chamber either with the entrance or with ^ • 

which does not reach the surface, but ends blindly- 

’ ,, tubes, wiiicu 

Trap-door Spiders are greatly attached to ^ 

they enlarge and repair at need. They begin |’“”g‘iggj*f 
early in life, and their tiny tubes resemble in all if-F p,i,)\vn 
of their parenta Their habits are nocturnal, and h^ the 

of them ; an observation, however, on a species h* 
island of Tinos in tlie Grecian Archipelago its^^tubc at 

Erber,’-* mu.st not be omitted. This spider leaves i s 
night and spins a web near at hand and close to P ’ ' 

It carries captured insects into its tube, anil m 

r „1(«i 1873, p. 120. 

^ MoggridgG, Marvestintj Ants and Trap-door Spiders^ 

, * xviii.j 1868, 006 (Abstract i>i £fOoi* 
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clears away the net, adding the material of it, M. Erber believes, 
to the trap-door. 

No true trap -door Spider has as yet been found in this 
country, but the allied Atypidae are represented by at least one 
species, Atypiis affinis, which has been discovered in colonies in 
some localities in the south of England, notably near Ventnor in 
the Isle of Wight, and on Bloxworth Heath in Dorsetshire. This 
spider, like its continental cousins, excavates a hole in the earth, 
generally near the edge of a heathery bank, and lines it with a 
tube of silk of such firm texture that it may be removed intact 
from the earth in which it is embedded. The silken tube 
projects some two inches above the ground, either erect among 
the roots of the heather, or lying loosely upon the surface. 
Its extremity is always found to be closed, whether from its 
own elasticity or by the deliberate act of the proprietor is 
uncertain, and it seems probable that the animal spends almost 
the whole of its existence in the tube. Simon believes that it 
feeds almost entirely upon earth-worms which burrow into its 
vicinity, and which it, therefore, need not leave its nest to catch ; 
but the remains of beetles and earwigs have been found in the 

tubes at Ventnor. 

This description of nest seems 
■ ■ to all species of the' genus 

Atypm, The American Purse -web 
Spider,'^ A, ahboti, burrows at the foot 
i ^ against the trunk of which it 
1 vL. rears the projecting portion of its silken 

iL bottom of the nest the 

f J cavity is enlarged, and blind processes 

project in different directions. 

burrowing spider, Cyrtau- 
J w F I chenius elongatus, surmounts its silk- 

^ lined burrow by a funnel-shaped struc- 

I ture of pure white silk, about three 

inches in height and two or three 
inches in width. There is no attempt 
at concealment, and the white funnels 
are conspicuous among the thin grass, presenting tlie appear- ^ 
ance of fungi. 

• . The burrowing habit' is also common to the Wolf-spiders or' 


Fig. 194. — FuhmI of 

cheniits ditngatm. (Aftei 
McCook. ) 
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1 ^ Fig, 195.’~-Tunet of Z^cosa caroUmnsts, 

habitat is a sandy soil, (AteM‘C^k.) 

variegated with many- 

coloured patches of moss and lichen, among which their own 
markings are calculated to render them inconspicuous. The 
observer, by lying perfectly still, may see them silently stealing 
forth from their burrows in the bright sunshine, and hunting 
diligently in the neighbourhood, ready to dart back on the 
faintest alarm, or if the sun should be tampomrily obscured by 
a passing cloud. So closely do they resemble their surround- 
ings, that it is only when in motion that they can readily be 
detected. It is very curious to see them popping out their heads 
to ascertain that the coast is clear before venturing forth, and 
the utter silence of their operations adds to the eeriness of the 
effect. The tubes of these spiders, though without a trap-door, and 
only slightly lined with silk, are Y-shaped like those of Hemesia 
congener, the main tunnel giving off a blind branch about half- 
way down. 

The nest of the Water-spider, Argyroneta agmtica, must not 
be passed over without mention. This spider, though strictly 
an air-breathing animal, spends almost the whole of its existence 
beneath the water. That it can live in such a medium is due 
to the fact that the long hairs which clothe its abdomen retain 
a bubble of air as it swims beneath the water, so that it carries 
with it ite own atmosphere. The air-bubble which invests its 
body gives it a strong rwmblanee to a globule of quicksilver, 
and »ndera it a pretty object in an aquarium as it swims about 
in search of food or in prosecution of its ipinning operations. 

Of th«ae the mmt interesting is the building of its nest. 
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Working upoa a water plant some distance below the surface, it 
forms a sillr fin dome of closely-woven threads, which it next 
proceeds to fill with air. To do this the spider rises ^ in the 
water, raises its abdomen above the surface, and jerks it down 
again quickly, so as to carry with it a bubble of air which it 
helps to retain with its hind legs. With this it swims back 
to its tent, into which it allows the imprisoned air-globules to- 
escape. By degrees the dome or bell is filled; and the creature has 
a dry and snug retreat beneath the water. In this it passes the 
winter in a torpid condition. The young of this specif appear 
to be fond of utilising the empty shells of water-snails, which 
they float by filling them with air, and thus save themselves the 
trouble of nest-construction. 

CocooxL — The last important spinning operation which remains 
to be described is the building of the so-called cocoon. This must 
be distinguished from the cocoon of insects, which is a protective 

^ covering of silk within 

• \ which the larva assumes 

structure which serves to* 
A protect and conceal the eggs. 

^ D is often of considerable 

I complexity, and is highly 

1 characteristic of the parti- 

li \f/ species which con- 

egg -bags are com- 
"^7 menced in very much the 

same way. A small sheet 

FIO. 106.— te-cocoons. A, ^peim woven, and against 

nat. size. B, Tiieridwn pcUlem x 4, attached , ^ 

to a leaf, C, Agroeca brunnea^ nat. size, this, sometimes upon the 

attached to a weed,* and not yet coated with qnTnptiTYies on the 

mu<l. D, Ero fnrcata x 4, attached to a log. SOmeiimes on me 

under surface, the eggs are 
deposited, and then covered in with a second silken layer. The 
compact silk-covered ball of eggs is then, in many cases, enclosed 
in a wmall compartment which the spider builds with infinite care 
and unfailing uniformity, after the pattern peculiar to its kind. 
A considerable number of the Orb-weavers are content with a 
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simple silken case closely investing the eg^, and by its thickness 
and the non-conducting quality of the material, sufficient pro- 
tection is afforded against inclement weather. 

The egg-bag of the large Garden-spider {E. diademata) may 
be recogni^d by its great size and its yellow colour, which is 
deepened by the still more yellow tint of the eggs within. 
Those oi Zilla x-mtata and of many other English Epeirids are 
of similar structure, but of white silk. The mother generally 
avails herself of some natural shelter, hiding her coc;oon beneath 
loose bark, in the crannies of masonry, or under the copings of 

walls. ' , .,.1 . 

Many species, on the contrary, boldly expose their cocoons in 

their snares, sometimes as many as fourteen being constructt'd 
in succession and strung in a chain. The American species 
Epeira cmuiata and jr. are good examples of this habit, 

stringing a chain of characteristic cocoons upon the line connect- 
ing the retreat with the web. 

The sedentary Theridiid spiders usually suspend tlieir cocoons 
in the neighbourhood of their irregular snares. The green cocoon 
of Theridion sisyphium is generally more or less concealed by an 
accumulation of debris. The minute species T. paUem constructs 
a cocoon of peculiar shape on the under surtace of a leaf (Fig. 
196 E). It is a conical structure ot white silk, considerably 
larger than the spider itself, attached at its broad end,' and 
hayino several curious lateral \.rqjection8 near the middle. 

' Among the Lycosidae or “ Wolf-spiders ” the prevailing habit 
of the mother is to carry the egg-bag attached lieneath her 
abdomen upon all her hunting e.xcursions. It is spheroidal in 
shape, made up of an upi«r and a lower half, with a scam-like 
junction at the equator, so to siKiak. Ihe lower half is first 
woven, and the eggs are deposited within it. The upper hemi- 
sphere is then spun, and the edges gathered in and finished off, the 
.seam or suture being always discernible. The bag is now attached 
by silken threads to the spinnerets, and bumps merrily over 
tlie ground as the animal hurries along m search of prey. If 
deprrved of it she evinces the greatest ihstress, and freqiumfly 
will not try to escaja* without it. , - , 

Attempts to utiUse Spider Silk.— It m long since the web 

» The Hk'iw "f dlls iwoon has beau aceideutally inverted iu the works of both 
Black wall aud rivkiinl-Cauihridgc. 
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of the House-spider, taken internally, was considered a specific 
for the ague, though its value as a styptic has been recognised 
in quite recent times. It is, however, with other uses of Spider 
silk that we are here concerned. 

Spider silk has been extensively used in the micrometer eye- 
pieces of telescopes where very fine intersecting lines are required. 
For this purpose the radial or scaffolding lines of the circular 
snare were selected, the spiral being unsuited on account of its 
row of viscid beads. Professor C. V. Boys has, however, dis- 
covered in his quartz fibres a material better adapted for this 
purpose. 

Several attempts have been made to weave the silk of Spiders 
as a substitute for that of the silk- worm. Web silk is, of course, 
far too fine to furnish a durable material, but the cocoons are 
usually formed of coarser silk, and it is with them that the 
experiment has been tried. About the beginning of the eighteenth 
century certain stockings and mittens made of Spider silk from 
the cocoons of Upeira diademata, by M. Bon of Languedoc, 
attracted so much attention that the Academy desired M. Edaumiir 
to investigate the matter. His report was unfavourable to the 
commercial utility of Spider silk. The cocoon threads, though 
eighteen times stronger than those of the web, were but one-fifth 
of the strength of those obtained from the silk-worm, and the 
lustre was inferior. A still more fatal objection, however, was 
founded upon the cannibalistic habits of the spider, and the 
difficulty of furnishing it with acceptable food. 

M, Vinson has recorded that some of the spiders of Madagascar, 
especially Eptira madagascarendsy are far better adapted than 
any of our English species to a commercial use. They furnish 
silk of a beautiful clear yellow colour; they are accustomed 
to live harmoniously together in families; and the range of 
climate in which tliey can thrive is very considerable. The 
Creole ladies of tliis island, under the administration of General 
Becaen, wove a magnificent pair of gloves from spider silk, with 
their own hands, for presentation to the French Empress. 

Poison of Spiders* — AU spiders possess poison -glands, 
which have their openings on the fangs of the chelicerae. The 
action of the chelieem in striking does not express the venom, 
but the poisomlmg itself is covered with a muscular coat by 
which the contained fluid m expelled. It is highly probable, 
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therefore, that the venom is tmder- the, control of the animaFs 
will, and is ecoaomisad when the . simple wound is sufficient for 
the purpose— a supposition which may partially explain the 
very divergent opinions held ' with - regard to the effect of the 
spider's bite. The reputation of the Tarantula " Spider is well 
known, but what particular species, if any, was intended by the 
name is quite uncertain. The name is derived from the town 
Tareiitum, and was certainly applied to a Lycosid spider. Pro- 
bably the common south European species, Lycosa narhonemiB, 
has as good a claim to the honour as any. The confusion has 
been increased by extending the name to spiders of quite a 
different family. Muryjpelmm hentzii, om of the Aviculariidae, is 
commonly known as the Tarantula in America. 

The superstition of the tarantula dance is well known. The 
bite of the spider was supposed to induce a species of madness 
which found its expression~and its cure- — in frantic and extrava- 
gant contortions of the body. If the dance was not sufficiently 
frenzied, death ensued. In the case of survivors, the symptoms 
were said to recur on the anniversary of the bite. Particular 
descriptions of music were supposed to incite the patient to the 
excessive exertion necessary for his relief ; hence the '' Tarantella." 

In the Middle Ages epidemics of tarantism ” were of frequent 
occurrence, and spread with alarming rapidity. They were 
seizures of an hysterical character, analogous to the ancient 
Bacchic dances, and quite unconnected with the venom of the 
spider from which they took their name. The condition of 
exaltation and frenzy was contagious, and would run through 
whole districts, with its subsequent relapse to a state of utter 
prostration and exhaustion. The evil reputation of the Tarantula 
appears to have exceedingly little basis in fact. 

Eaglivi relates how the $ 50 untry people capture the Tarantula 
by imitating the buzzing ofL an insect at the mouth of its hole. 

Qm audita j ferox exit Tareiitula ut mmcas, quorum murmur 
esse putat, captet ; captatur tamen a rustieo irmdiatore!* 

Pabre ^ actec] the part of the insidious rustic " with slight 
sucew ; but by other stratagems he enticed the creatures from 
their hole®, and made some inter^ting observations upon the 
effect® of thfeir bite. He found that b^s and wasps were instan- 
taneously kiHed by them. This immediately fatal effect he 
* eh. xi 
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found to be due to the fact that the spider invariably struck the 
insect in a particular spot, at the junction of the head with the 
thorax. Bees must often wander into Tarantula's holes, and a 
prolonged contest, though it might end in the death of the 
insect, would be certain also to result fatally for the spider. It 
has, therefore, acquired the habit of striking its foe in the one 
spot which causes instant death. When Fabre presented a bee 
to a Tarantula in such a manner that it was bitten in some other 
region, the insect survived several hours. 

A young sparrow, just ready to leave the nest, was bitten in 
the leg. The wound became inflamed, and the limb appeared to 
be paralysed, but the victim did not at first suffer in general 
health, and fed heartily ; death resulted, however, on the third 
day. A mole died in thirty-six hours after the bite. 

From these experiments, Fabre came to the conclusion that 
the venom of the Tarantula was at all events too powerful to be 
entirely negligible by man. 

Trifling causes may have a fatal effect upon a man in ill 
health, ajid it is quite possible that death has sometimes resulted 
from the Tarantula's bite. Its effect upon a healthy subject, 
liowever, is certainly not serious. Goldsmith, 
in his Animited Nature, entirely discredits the 
current stories about this animal, saying that 
the Italian peasants impose upon credulous 
travellers by allowing themselves, for money, 
to be bitten by tlie Tarantula, and then feigning 
all the symptoms wliich are traditionally sup- 
posed to ensue. 

There is a genus of the Theridiidae, by name 
Latrodeetus, whose poisonous reputation almost 
rivals that of the Tarantula. It is remarkable, 
moreover, that it is regarded as particularly 
ilangerous in such widely-separated portions of 
the world as Madagascar, New Zealand, Algeria, 
the West Indies, and North America. These 
spiders, strangely enough, are by no means 
particularly large or formidable in ap])earance. 

There are two species in Madagascar, known to the natives 
by the names of Ifem-tOifi and Vamudio, Vinson ^ describes the 
^ AmnMidssde iaM4u'Wkm, d CariM, 186S, |». xlvi. 
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terror which is locaUy inspired by the first-named species, whose 
bite is believed to be fatal unless measures are promptly taken 
to counteract the poison. They sometimes cauterise the wound, 
but the usual treatment consists in inducing profuse perspir^ion 
—a method of cure which recalls the Tarantula dance of Southern 
Europe, llacourt ' mentions the Famoho as the most dangerous 
animal of Madagascar, and more formidable than the ^orpion. 
He relates cases among his own negroes where the bite was 
followed by a condition of syncope which lasted two days. 

A New Zealand species is known by the natives as theJca^o. 

It is of about the size of a pea, and almost bl^k in colour. 
Mr. Meek of Waiwera gives a mwt drcumstantial account of 
the effect of its bite upon his son.® During the four i^ys which 
foUowed the bite he suffered excruciating pain, which spr^ 
from his leg to the spine, arms, and chest, and he lost twelve 
pounds in weight. Relief was obtained by frequent doses ot 

brandy and the use of a liniment. , .v- 

The natives of New Zealand have a great horror ot this 
spider, but hold the curious belief that its death will ensime the 
cure of any one it may have bitten. If unable to find it, they 
wiU bum the house down rather than allow it to escape. Thmr 
dread, however, is confined to a variety which lives among the 
sedge of the sea-beach, and they carefuUy avoid sleeping in such 

places, . - 

Two of the best authenticated cases of serious results ensmng 

from the bite of a spider of this genus come from North Carolina. 

A farm labourer in the employ of Mr. John Dick of Greens- 
borough was bitten by Latrodectm maetans about half-past eight 
in the morning, and died between ten and eleven o’clock at night. 
Small pimple were raised 'in the neighbourhood of the bite, but 
no puncture was discernible. Intermittent pains and spasms 
ended in a comatose condition from which he did not rally. 
The mflu appeared previously to be in perfect health. 

Another man on Mr. Dick’s farm was bitten by the same 
species of spider. He resumed work, but a spasm of pain mured 
him to mount his horse and endeavour to ride home, but he fell 
off, and lay in a state of unconsciousness. He was found in this 
condition by a felow-workman, and taken home. Large quantities 

I Mid, A to grm^ Us ds 1658, i>* 156, 
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of whisky were administered without any intoxicating effect, and 
this afforded some relief from the constantly-recurring spasms* 
The paroxysms continned, for three weeks, and two months elapsed 
before he was able to resume work* On the ankle where he was 
bitten pimples appeared as in the previous case, and these broke 
out again, long after the occurrence, whenever he became over- 
heated in his work. 

These accounts are sufficiently circumstantial and well authen- 
ticated, but the fact of thp aerial bite depends 'upon the state- 
ment of the victims alone, and they may possibly have mistaken 
the cause of their trouble. 

Southern Europe possesses a congener of this spider in 
Latrodectm 13-guitatm, the well-known Malmignatte,'" which 
is also considered extremely poisonous. The Eoyal Academy of 
Medicine and Surgery at Barcelona appointed Dr. Graells, in 
1833, to inquire into the effects of the bite of this spider, ca^s 
of which had become exceedingly frequent. He found a curious 
correspondence between the frequency of these cases and the 
advent of migratory locusts, which the spider successfully attacked. 
In liis report ^ he details the symptoms in certain unquestionably 
authentic cases. There was a double puncture, surrounded by 
red circles, the region of the wound afterwards swelling greatly. 
The pain and swelling extended over the whole limb, and often to 
the bodyj and convulsions occurred, followed by great prostration 
and collapse. All the patients eventually recovered, their cure 
l^ing heralded by profuse perspiration. 

It must be mentioned, however, that the eminent Arachnologist 
M. Lucas states that he has several times allowed himself to be 
bitten by this identical spider without any ill effects. 

The testimony is thus conflicting in this case also. It is 
impossible, however, to believe that there is no, basis in fact for 
the, poisonous reputation of a comparatively insignificant-looking 
spider in so many widely-separated parts of the world, supported 
as it is by certain well-substantiated cases. The variable effects 
of its bite may find a partial explanation in a variation in the 
strength of its venom at different seasons, and it has already been 
mentioned that the injection of poison into its victim is a voluntary 
act, and dom not nec^sarily accompany its bite. Among the 

* dm, mi, Mwmt xi,' ISit, p. 205. Traasliited th® S|«iiniih ty 
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regarded as especially Yenomons must be mentioned 
FMdippm morsitans, one of the larger of the Attidae. 

It is exceedingly likely that the bite of the large tropical 
Aviculariidae is really formidable. They appear, however, more 
anxious to escape than to show fight, and we possess little reliable 
information with regard to them. Doleschall shut up small 
birds with two "West Indian species, and death followed their 
bite almost immediately. Ten days’ starvation appeared to 
weaken the venom, for a bird bitten by a spider fasting for that 
period recovered after an indisposition of six hours. 

Most Arachnologists have recorded experiments with regard to 
the venom of the commoner European species, with equally con- 
flicting results. Blaekwall came to the conclusion that loss of 
blood, and not jx)i8on, caused the death of spider-bitten insects. 
He could not himself distinguish a spider bite from the prick of 
a needle inflicted upon his hand at the same time. Bees, wasps, 
and grasshoppers survived the bite about as long as other insects 
of the same species outlived a needle-prick in the same part of 
the body, Walckenaer’s exj)erience was of the same nature. 
Bertkau, howevei', when bitten in the hand, felt clear indications 
of an irritant poison in the wound. The hairs of some of the 
large hairy species of the Aviculariidae possess poisonous 
properties. They are readily parted with, and when the animal 
is touched by the hand considerable irritation is set up. 

Fertility of Spiders. — Spiders vary greatly in the average 
number of eggs laid by different species, and within the limits of 
each species there is a very considerable variation in fertility. 
As a rule it appears that the large and vigorous spiders are more 
prolific than the smaller and weaker members of the order. 
Were all the facts before us, however, we should no doubt find 
that the number of eggs laid bore a direct proportion, not to the 
size of the species, but to .the dangers to which the young of 
that species are exposed. Where the total numerical strength of 
a species is fairly stationary, such a proportion must of course 
exist. Some species, no doubt, are tending to become extinct, 
while others are increasing in numerical importance. As a 
general rule, however, it is safe to infer that, if a species is 
especially prolific, sp^ecial dangers attend the rearing of the young. 
The largest of North American Epeirids, Argiope cophinarici} 

* M^Coolc, aiwl iWf W&tkf ii, 10PO, p. 188. 
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constructs a cocoon containing, ‘on an average, 1150 eggs. As; 
many as 2200 have been counted in exceptional cases. Even 
this number is exceeded in the case of some of the great 
Aviculariidae. Therwphosa leUondi deposits as many as 3000 
eggs. The large European Epeirids, E. quadrata md M diademata,^ 
layabout 600 eggs, those ot Zycosa narhonemis reaching about 
the same number. Those American spiders which have been 
described as stringing up a series of cocoons in their webs usually 
attain about the same aggregate, the eggs being less numerous 
in each cocoon. 

These are examples of fairly large and fertile spiders. In the 
case of other species the number of eggs laid is exceedingly small 
Erof urcata makes a single cocoon containing six eggs. Synageles 
picata, an ant~like Attid, lays only three. Oonops pulcher con- 
structs several cocoons, but each contains only two eggs. The 
eggs of Cave-spiders, and such as live in dark and damp places, 
are generally few in number. manmouthia^ iot 

example, an inhabitant of the great American caves, deposits only 
from two to five eggs. 

Our knowledge of the special perils which beset particular 
species is so incomplete that we are often at a loss for the 
reason of this great inequality in fertility. For instance, how 
does Synageles picata maintain its numerical strength by laying 
only three eggs, when, as M‘Cook points out, its resemblance to 
the ant, though advantageous to the adult spider, affords no pro- 
tection to the egg ? Our knowledge must be greatly extended 
before we are able to account for particular cases. Many 
influences hostile to spiders as a group are, however, well known, 
and we may here enumerate them. 

Natural Enemies. — The precautions taken by the mother in 
constructing the cocoon render the inclemency of the weather 
very much less destructive to the eggs than to the newly-hatched 
young. Nevertheless, among spiders inhabiting swampy regions 
great havoc is wrought by the occasional wholesale swamping of 
the cocoons by floods. Professor Wilder considers the great 
fertility of Nephila plumipes necmary to counterbalance the 
immense destruction worked by the heavy rains upon their 
cocoons, which are washed in great numbers from tfie trees, to 
the iMves of which they are attached. Bnt such expo-sed situa- 
tions. are avoided 'by many speci,es, and their e^a, enclosed- in 
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their silken envelope, are well protected against the severities of 
the weather. 

A more universal enemy to the egg is found in IchBenmon 
flies. On examining the cocoons of almost any species of 
spider, a large proportion are almost .certain to be found -to; 
contain Ichneumon ' larvae, Mr. F, Smith, in' the Trammtims 
of the Entomological Society for 1860, describes two species, 
Memetelm famialm and H, /ormos?^, which are parasitic on the 
eggs of They are figured' in Mr. BlackwalFs 

book on British Spiders. Pezomachus gracilis attacks the cocoons 
of many kinds of American spiders, appearing to have no special 
preference for any particular species, while Acoloides saitidU 
seems to pay special attention to the eggs of certain of the 
Jumping-spiders, and particularly of Satfepwferjj. 

The Ichneumons which thus regard the Spider's eggs as con- 
venient food for their own larvae are probably very numerous. 
Nor are they themselves always free from- parasites. ■ Occasionally 
the larvae of minute Hymenopterous inserts are found to be 
parasitic upon the of an Ichneumon which have teen lai(i in 

a Spider's cocoon,' ■ ' 

It sometimes happens that the development of the young 
spiders has so far advanced at the time of the lehneumon'B 
intrusion that the latter’s intention is frustrated, and its offspring, 
instead of devouring, are themselves devoured. Again, some few 
of the eggs in an infested cocoon occaaionally escape the general 
destruction and reach the adult condition, but there can be no 
doubt that Ichneumons arti largely instrumental in keeping down 
the numbers of most species of spiders. The perils whieli attend 
the Spider after leaving the cocoon are no less formidable, and 
much more numerous. The wlmle newly-hatched brood may be 
destroyed by a heavy rain storm. If there is not a sufficient 
supply of food suitable to their feeble digestive powers they 
perish of inanition, or eat one another. This cannibalistic pro- 
pensity is a coiisiderable factor in the mortality among young 
spiders, and the adult animals frequently prey upon one another. 

Argyrodes piraticum, in California, invades the webs of larger 
spiders of tlie family Epeiridae, which it miizea mid <levoura A. 
ingonum, common in the eastern states of North Americ^a, has the 
same habit.^ Hentz found in Alabama a spider, wliieh he named 
» McCook, U. p. zm. 
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Mimetm inUrfmior, of still more ferocious and piratical habits. 
Its special quarry* is TheHMon tefidarioTum, Sometimes the 
Tkeridion overcomes the invader, and one case was observed in 
which a second Mimetm was devouring a Theridion beside the 
dead body of its predecessor, who had come off the worse in the 
combat. , ; 

The eggs of Theridion tepidariorum are also sometimes 
devoured by this spidei) and a similar pro|»nsity has been 
observed in some English species, for Staveley ^ states that it. is 
common to see certain spidere of the genus Olubiom feeding upon 
the eggs which have been laid by their neighbours. The larvae 
of some Hymenopterous m^fcs are parasitic upon Spiders them- 
selves, and not upon their eggs. Blackwall found this to be the 
case with the larvae of PolyBphimta mrlonaria, an Ichneumon 
which selects spiders of the genera Ppeim and Mnyphia on 
which to deposit its eggs.^ The spider thus infested does not 
moult, and is soon destroyed by the parasite which it is unable 
to dislodge from its hmk. Menge, in his PreuBsische Spifmen, 
enumerates* several pages of parasitism in which the larva, m 
soon as it has developed from the egg, enters the spider's body, 
there to continue its growth* Spiders are also subject to the 
attack of a parasitic worm, Qordim (cf. voL ii. p. 173). 

Some of the most deadly foes of Spiders are the Solitary 
Wasps. There are many species of Pompilm (vol. vi p. 101), 
which, having excavated holes in clay banks, store them with 
spiders or other creatures which they have paralysed by their sting. 
They then deposit an egg in the hole, and immediately seal up the 
orifice. This habit is found to characterise the solitary wasps of all 
parts of the world. Belt ^ relates the capture of a large Australian 
spider by a wasp. While dragging its victim along, it was much 
annoyed by the persistent presence of two minute flies, which it 
repeatedly left, its prey to attempt to drive away. When 
the burrow was reached and the spider dragged into it, the two 
flies took up a position on, .either side of the entrance, doubtless 
with the intention of deluding and laying their own eggs as soon 
as the wasp went away in search of a new victim. Fabre ^ gives 
an interesting account of one of the largest European Pompilidae, 

^ Mrum Spmr$^ mif p. m ■ ^ dm. Mai. MM. (1), xi., 184S, |>. 1. 

® M^mSM in Mimrapm, 2nd ed., 1888, p. 184. 
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, Cfdicurgm' mnviatm, wMch he observed dragging,, a Tarentiala 
..to, a, hole' in a wal, .'.'Having with great- difficnlty introduced its 
, harden into' the cavity,, the wasp an egg, ^led np the 

.orifice,,. and. lew away* -Fabre opened the cell and removed the 
spider, which, though completely paralysed, lived. , for ' seven 
weeks. 

The same indefatigable observer describes, the method adopted 
by the comparatively small Fompilm apicali$ in ' attacking the 
formidable Wall-spider, perfida. The' combatants are. 

well matched, and the issue of the battle would be doubtful if 
the wasp did not have recourse to stratagem. ^ Its whole energies 
are directed towards forcing the spider away from its web. At 
home, it is confident and dangerous ; when. ' once dislodged, it 
appears bewildered and demoralised. The wasp darts suddenly 
towards the spider and seizes it by a leg, with a rapid, effort to 
jerk it forth, releasing its hold before the enemy has had time to 
retaliate. The spider, however, as well as being : anchored by 
a thread from its ■ spinnerets, is clinging to .'.its web with' its 
hind legs, and if the jerk is not sufficiently energetic, it hastily 
scrambles back : and resumes its 'defens'ive ' position,'' " Before 
renewing the - attack ' the wasp gives the ' spider time to recover 
from the excitement of the firet ; onset, -seeking, meanwhile, the 
retreats of other victims. Eeturning,','it succeecte, by a more 
skilful effort, in drawing the spider from its retreat and - hurling 
it to the ground, where, terrified and helplees, it falls an easy 
prey. Should the insect bungle in its first attack and become 
entengled in the web, it would itself become the victim, Certain 
wasps thus appear to seek out particular species of spidere as 
food for their larvae. Others are less discriminate in their 
tast«. Again, some, as in the cases cited above, store their 
egg-Efflt with a single spider, while others collect many for the 
purpose. 

The American “blue digger wasp*' {Ghlorion caertdeum) 
excavates its nest in the ground, and inserts a single large spider 
of any species.^ Another wasp, of the genus Elu, selects the Wolf- 
spiders, and especially Lymm tigriim, for the use of its larvae, 
while Fmcmmm pmilim shows a preference for the Crab- 
spiders, or Thomisidae. 

One of the moat remarkable instances is that of Pepm 
» M«€ook, U. p. $04. 
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/o 7 * 7 nosa, which preys upon the gigantic spider Eurypelma Imitzii, 
wrongly styled in America the tarantula,” but really belonging 
to an entirely different family, the Aviculariidae. 

Fabre's most interesting researches have established the fact 
that the instinct of the wasp leads it to sting the spider in a 
particular spot, so as to pierce the nerve ganglion in the thorax. 
The precision with which this is effected is absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of the insect. If stung elsewhere, the spider is 
either incompletely paralysed, or it is killed outright, and thus 
rendered useless as food for the future larvae of the wasp. On 
the one hand, therefore, the Tarantula has acquired the habit of 
striking the wasp in the only point where its blow is instan- 
^neously fatal, while on the other the wasp, with a different 
object in view, has been led to select the precise spot where its 
sting will disable without immediately destroying the spider. 
The latter case is, if anything, the more extraordinary, as the 
insect can hardly have any recollection of its larval tastes, and 
yet it stores up for progeny, which it will never see, food which 
is entirely abhorrent to itself in its imago state. 

Spiders taken from the egg~nests of wasps by McCook survived, 
on the average, about a fortnight, during which period they 
remained entirely motionless, and would retain any attitude in 
which they were placed. 

There are many animals which either habitually or occasionally 
feed upon spiders. They are the staple food of some hinnming- 
birds, and many other birds appear to find in them a pleasing varia- 
tion on their customary insect diet. These creatures, moreover, 
are destructive to spiders in another way, by stealing the material 
of their webs, and especially the more closely textured silk of their 
egg-cocoons, to aid in the construction of their nests. M'Cook 
has observed this habit in the case of Vireo 7Wvel)oroeen$is, and he 
states, on the authority of others, that the “Plover” and the “Wren” 
are addicted to it. Tlie smaller species of monkeys are extremely 
fond of spiders, and devour large numbers of them. They are 
S4iid, moreover, to take a mischievous delight in pulling them in 
pieces. Armadillos, ant-eatei*s, snakes, lizards, and indeed all 
animals of insectivorous habit, draw no distinction between 
Insecta and Arachnida, but feed upon both indiscriminately. The 
army ants, so- d«tructive to insect life in tropical countries, 
include spiders among , their victims. These formidable insects 
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inarch along in vast hordes, swarming over and tearing in pieces 
any small animal which lies in their path* They climb over 
intervening obstacles, searching every cranny, and stripjiing them 
hare of animal life. Insects which attempt to save themselves 
by flight are preyed upon liy the birds, which are always to be 
seen hovering above the advancing army. The spider’s only 
resource is to hang from its thread in mid-air beneath the brancli 
over which the ants are swarming, for the spider line is imprac- 
ticable to the ant. Belt ^ has observed a spider escape the general 
destruction by this means. 

Protective Coloration.— Examples are numerous in whicl 
the spider relies upon the inconspicuousness not of its nest, bi 
of itself, to escape its natural foes. Its general lines an 
markings are either such as to render it not readily distinguish 
able among its ordinary surroundings, or the principle has ])een 
carried still furtlier, and a special object has been “ mimicked ” 
with more or less fidelity. 

This country is not ricli in the more striking mimetic forms, 
but the observer cannot fail to notice a very general corre8])oml- 
ence in line between the spiders of vaidous habits of life and tlu‘ir 
environment. Those wliieli run on tlie ground are usiudly (lull- 
coloured ; tree-living species affect grey and green tints, and those 
wliich hunt their food amongst sand and stones are frequently m 
mottled witli yellow, red, and grey, that they can scarcely b(^ 
recognised except when in motion. 

A few of our indigenous species may Ijo mentioiuHl as espe- 
cially protected by their colour and conformation, 7"iheli ns vl/ouf/Ns 
is a straw-coloured spider with an elongated body, wliich lives 
among dry grass and rushes. When alarmed it elings clostily to 
a dry stem, remains motionless, and escapes oliservatiou by its 
peculiarity of colour and shape. Misuvien(f> Tutia, anotlnu' el* 
tlie Thomisidae or Crah-spiders, approximates in colour to the 
flowers in which it is accustomed to lurk on the watcdi for ]nvy. 
It is of a variable hue, generally yellow or ])ink, and some 
observers believe that they have seen it gmitly waving its antcudor 
legs in a way wliich made them easily mistakem for the stamcuis 
of the flower stirred by the blt^^eKe, Its purpose appears to lie to 
deceive, not its enemies, but its victims. It seems to be ]>urtiul 
to the blooms of the great mullein (Verhu^cum and 

^ The Kaiuraiut Kimrmjmt p. 19. 
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Pickard-Oambridge has more than once seen it seize and over- 
come a bee which had visited the flower in search of honey. He 
has also observed it in the blossoms of rose and furze busW* 

An Epeirid (Tetragnatha, extensa) resembles Tihellus in its 
method of concealing itself when alarmed. It ako possesses an 
elongated abdomen, of a grey-green tint, which it closely applies 
to one of the twigs among which it has stretched its net, at the 
gflTnP. time extending its four long anterior legs straight before it, 
and in this position it lies perdu, and is very easily overlooked. 
Another Orb-weaver, Epeira cucurbitina, is of an apple-green 
colour, which is admirably calculated to conceal it among the 
leaves which surround its snare. 

Most of our English Attidae, or Jumping-spiders, imitate 
closely the prevailing tone of the surfaces on which they are 
accustomed to hunt. This will be recognised in the familiar 
striped WaU-spider, Salticus scenicus, and we may also mention 
the grey Attus pubeseens, which affects stone walls, and the 
speckled AUus scdtator, which is hardly distinguishable from the 
sand which it searches for food. 

Examples may also be found among the Lycosidae or Wolf- 
spiders. Of the prettily variegated Lyeosa pieta, Pickard-Cam- 
bridge says : “ Much variation exists in the extent of the different 
portions of the pattern and in their depth of colouring, these 
often taking their prevailing tint from the colour of the soil in 
which the spider is found. The best marked, richest coloured, 
and largest examples are found on sandy and gravelly heaths, 
where there is considerable depth and variety of colouring, . . . 
But on the uniformly tinted greyish -yellow sandhills between 
Poole and Christchurch I have found a dwarf, pale yellow-brown 
variety, with scarcely any dark markings on it at all, the legs 
being of a uniform hue, and wholly destitute of dark annuli." ^ 

Mimicry. — In the island of Portland, a locality remarkable 
for the number of species peculiar to itself, there is found a spider, 
Micaria scintillans, very closely resembling a large blackish ant 
which frequents the same neighbourhood. Its movements, more- 
over, are exceedingly ant-like, as it hurries along in a zigzag 
course, frequently running up and down grass stems after the 
manner of those insects. It is a great lover of sunshine, and 
disappears as soon as the sun is obscured by a passing cloud. 

» 1879-1881, p, Sfflfi. * md. p. 860. 
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Such resemblances, obvious enough in nature, and heightened 
by the behaviour of the . mimetic ' form, ' are often , by ' no ' means' 
striking ill the cabinet.:. - In some American species of .spiders, 
however, imitation of the ant has passed beyond the stage of a 
general resemblance as regards size and colour and method of pro- 
gression.. The head of the ant is well marked off from the body, ' 
and the thorax is frequently divided into distinct regions.' These 
peculiarities are imitated by constrictions in the cephalotho'rax 
of mimetic spiders. ' The resemblance, moreover, is much increased 
by their habit of' using but six legs for locomotion, and carrying the ■ 
second pair as ants do their antennae. ' The best known examples 
of these a,m Si/nageks pieata and Synemosyna formim (see 

Fig. 2 1 5, C, p. 420), and even more striking resemblances have been 
observed among some undescribed South American species. 

The object of such mimicry seems to vary in different cases. 
Sometimes the spider preys upon the ant which it resembles. 
Sometimes, again, by its disguise, it escapes the notice. of the ant 
which would otherwise feed upon it. More often spider and ant 
are neutral as regards eacli other, hut, under cover of its resemblance, 
the Arachnid is enabled to approach an unsuspecting victim to 
which the ant is not a terror. Again, the unpleasantly Jicid taste 
of ants is unpalatable to most birds, though not to all, and the 
increased danger from specially ant-eating birds may be more than 
counterbalanced by the immunity they acquire from other birds. 

There is quite a large class of Spiders of nocturnal habits, whose 
only precaution by day is to sit perfectly still and be mistaken 
for something else. We have referred to the adaptation in 
colour of our English species, Misumerm vatia^ to the flowers in 
which it lies in wait for prey. Bates ^ mentions exotic examples 
of the same family which mimic flower-buds in the axils of 
leaves. Herbert Smith says of a spider which sits upon a leaf 
waiting for prey : The pink three-lobed body appears just like 
a withered flower that might have fallen from the tree above ; 
to the flies, no doubt, the deception is increased by the strong 
sweet odour, like jasmine.'* 

Trimen ^ describes a Cape Town specie which is of the exact 
rose -red of the flower of the oleander. '*To more effwtually 
conceal it, the palpi, top of the cephalothorax, and four lateral 

* NMwmlM m th$ 1S73, p. 54. 

® mmd Mimmy AnimaUf 1873, p. 4. 
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.stripes on the abdomen are white, according remarkably with the 
irregular white markings so frequent on the petals of iVewm.'' 

The same observer, approaching a bush of the yellow-flowered 
Senecio ^yuhigem, noticed that two of the numerous butterflies 
settled upon it did not fly away with their companions. Each 
of these he found to be in the clutches of a spider, whose remark- 
able resemblance to the flower lay not only in its colour, but in 
the attitude it assumed. Holding on to the flower-stalk by the 
two hinder pairs of legs, it extended the two long front pairs 
upward and laterally. In this position it was scarcely possible 
to believe that it was not a flower seen in profile, the rounded 
abdomen representing the central mass of florets, and the extended 
legs the ray florets; while, to complete the illusion, the femora of 
the front pair of legs, adpressed to the thorax, have each a longi- 
tudinal red stripe which rexuesents the ferruginous stripe on the 
sepals of the flower.^' 

Cambridge found in Palestine some species of Thoniisidae 
which, when at rest, were indistinguishable from bits of coarse 
fleecy wool, or the rough seeds of some plant. 

Tliere is perhaps iio more curious case of mimicry than that 
of a spider, PhrynwnuJme which 

Forbes discovered in Java while butterfly-hunting, It appears 
that butterflies of the Family Hesperidae have a custom of settling, 
for reasons best known to themselves, upon the excreta of birds, 
dropped upon a leaf. Forbes noticed one in this position. Creep- 
ing up, he seized the butterfly, but found it mysteriously glued by 
the feet. On farther investigation the excreta’* proved to be a 
spider. So accurate w<m the mimicry that he was again completely 
deceived by the same species in Sumatra. Its habit is to weave 
upon a leaf a small white patch of web, of a shape which greatly 
assists the deception, and in the midst of this it lies on its back, 
holding on l)y the spines with which its legs are furnished. It 
then folds its legs over its thorax, and waits for some insect to 
settle upon it. 

In rare cases spiders have come to resemble their enemies the 
Ichneumon flies. A frequent habit of these insects is to deposit 
their eggs in the newly -formed cocoon of the spider. The 
Ichneumon eg|^ are the first to hatch, and the larvae have a 
convenient food-supply at hand. Sometimes, however, they adopt 
another method, and insert. their eggs into the body of the spider 
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itself. It is probably in order to avoid this unpleasant contingency 
that the spider has evinced towards the Ichneumon the siiicerest 
form of : flattery. : ' 

The Semes of Spiders. 

Sight.— T hough, as has been shown, spiders are well provided 
with eyes, their power of vision, in most cases, is by no means 
remarkable. As might be expected, it is less developed in those 
of sedentary than in those of nomadic habit. 

It is noticeable that, in most spiders, some of the eyes are of 
a pearly grey colour, and others of a much darker hue. Simon 
designates the former and the latter clhmial 

according to the special use which he believes them to subserve. 

This view of the matter cannot be regarded as at all established, 
and has not found general acceptation. Moreover, Piliai^ has 
shown that certain Attid spiders can change the colour of their 
eyes by a movement of the internal mechanism. The Epeiridae, 
spinners of the round web, are certainly, as a rule, very dim- 
sighted creatures. A fly may be held within an inch of them, but, 
unless it buzz, it will excite no notice whatever. A careful observa- 
tion of the performances of the large Garden -spider in securing 
her pi'ey will soon convince the onlooker that she is guided almost 
entirely by aj)peals to her sense of touch communicated along the 
tremulous lines of her snare. Interpreting these too hastily, she 
will sometimes rush straight past the entangled fly, and wait for 
it to renew its struggles before making sure of its whereabouts. 
Keen sight would be of little utility to such s])iders, as they 
are concerned with nothing beyond the limits of their snare, and 
within its range they are furnished with the equivalent of com- 
plete telegraphic communication. 

That most of the vagabond spiders can see well within the 
range of several inches there is no doubt, though some observers 
have been misled by the result of certain experiments on the 
Lycosidae, or “ Wolf-spiders.'* It will be remembered that the 
female Lycosid carries her egg-bag about with her, attached 
usually to her spinnerets. If it be removed and placeil close at 
hand, the spider experiences the greatest difficulty in finding it 
again. Lubbock attributed this to defective sight, whereas it 
merely arises from unfamiliarity with the appeunniee of tlu* 
* Xature^ Ixviii,, 1908, ]». i\)U. 
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egg-bag, which, since its construction,, has . been, so. ; situated as to 
be out of the view of. the spider. Pachhani found that spMera 
of the gmm Theridion^ accustomed to the. sight of their 
cocoons, readily, recognised them by .that seii'Se when .removed 
to:,, a .distance. ■ 

. The; most keen-sighted of the spider tribe are undoubtedly the 
■Attidae,. or Xeaping-spiders. The little, black and' white . striped 
Wall-spider, Saiiieus scenicus, is, probably a familiar object to most 
of our readers, and a very little observation of its movements,.. like 
those of a cat stalking a bird, will convince the observer that' its 
visual powers are wonderfully keen and accurate. Its attitude of 
^"attention'' on sighting its prey, its stealthy manoeuvring to 
approach it unobserved, and the unerring certainty of its final 
leap, are very interesting to witness. 

It is somewhat noticeable that both in the Epeiridae and in 
the Attidae the two portions of the body, cephalothorax and 
abdomen, have more than the usual freedom of independent 
motion. In the Orb-weavers this gives play to the spinnerets in 
binding up a captured insect, but in the Leaping-spiders it allows 
of tiie rapid directing of the large anterior eyes towards the 
quarry, as it continually alters its position. 

Professor and Mrs. Peckham of Wisconsin ^ performed some 
interesting experiments to ascertain the sensitiveness of the 
spidePs eye to colour. Freely communicating compartments of 
differently coloured glass were constructed, and spiders were con- 
fined in them, when it was found that red was the most and blue 
the least attractive hue. ■ This agrees well with what Lubbock 
found to be the case with ants, bub those insects displayed a greater 
antipathy for blue and not so marked a preference for red. 

Heabikg. — M ost of our knowledge about the auditory sense 
of spiders is due to experiments performed by C. V. Boys/ and 
repeated by Professor and Mrs. Peckham. 

The spider usually responds to the stimulus in one of two 
ways ; it either raises its front legs, extending them in the direc- 
tion of the sound, or it allows itself to drop suddenly, as though 
in alarm. It was only in the case of the Epeiridae that any 
results were obtained, and these Riders were more sensitive to 
low than to high notes. Now, as McCook points out, it is 

» Z (Bmtm, BAA.) i, 1887, p* 108. 

J7cilttf4't3KSi.,U880, p, 140. 
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exceedingly : straiige , that the 'nomadic and hnnting .'spiders, to 
which the sense , of hearing might be expected to be extrem:ely. 
nsefnl, shonld , be deficient in this faculty, while the ' sedentary 
spiders, to which it .would appear comparatwely unimportant, 
should possess it in a tolerably developed form.' That writer may, 
possibly, be correct in supposing that the , sense, as possessed by 
spiders, is hardly difierentiated from that of ordinary' touch, and 
. that the web-making species are only aware of. sounds 'by the 
vibrations communicated to their' feet by the medium of ', the 
web, 'However this' 'may be, we must reluctantly but sternly 
reject the numerous and seemingly authentic stories, often con- 
nected with historic personages, which credit the spider with a 
cultivated taste for music. 

We have seen that among the apiders which possess a stridu- 
lating apparatus it is confined, in certain groups, to the male, or 
if present in the female it exists only in a rudimentary form. 
If in these cases stridulation has been rightly interpreted as a 
sexual call, the power of hearing, at least in the female, is of 
course connoted. The spiders in question are members of the 
Theridiidae, aiamily closely allied to the Epeiridae, and therefore 
more likely than most groups to possess the power of hearing. 

Theraphosid spiders show no response to the stimulus of 
sound, and among them stridulation is not confined to one sex. 
If, as is generally believed, the organ is used to warn off enemies, 
it is not necessary that the sound produced should be audible to 
the spider itself. If there be any true hearing organ in spiders 
its location is quite uncertain. Some have supposed the so-called 
lyriform organs in the legs to have an auditory function, while 
others have supposed the power of hearing to reside in certain 
hairs, of which there are several different types distributed over 
the body and limbs of the animal. 

Spider Intelligence. — The experiments performed by the 
Peckhams clearly proved that spiders have short memories — a 
sure indication of a low state of intelligence. Members of the 
Lycosid or “ Wolf-spider ” group, when deprived of their cocoons, 
recognised them again after a few hours, but in most instances 
they refused to resume them after a lapse of twenty-four hours, 
and in every case an absence of two days sufficed to prevent any 
sign of reco^ition on their restoration. Moreover, when, after a 
shorter interval, the cocoons of other spiders, .even of different 
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genera, were offered to them, they appeared equally satisfied, and 
attached them in the orthodox manner, beneath the abdomen. 
The same treatment was even accorded to pith balls, which, if of 
the right size, seemed ^to be a perfectly satisfactory substitute. 
The contents of one/pcoon were replaced by a shot three or four 
times their weight, at the spider accepted it with alacrity, 
spending lialf an hour in refixing it, when its weight caused .it 
to fall from its attachment. 

The habit of '' feigning death,” which seems to be especially 
cliaracteristic of the Epeiridae or orb-weaving spiders, probably 
arises from no desire to deceive its adversary as to its condition, 
but from an instinct to remain motionless, and therefore incon- 
spicuous. Where a nomadic spider seeks safety in flight, a 
sedentary species finds a greater chance of escape in dropping a 
certain distance, and, while still attached by its silken line, giving 
as little evidence of its whereabouts as possible — trusting, in 
many cases, to its protective colouring. This method, moreover, 
has the advantage of facilitating its return to the web when the 
danger is past — a feat of which it would be quite incapable were 
it once to relinquish its clue. 

All the remarkable and apparently intelligent actions of these 
creatures seem to be done in obedience to a blind instinct, which 
is obeyed even when there is no longer any object to be served. 
We have seen how the Trap-door spiders decorate the lids of 
their nests with moss even when the surrounding ground is bare, 
and Afjelena lahyrinthica has been observed to go through the 
whole lengthy and laborious operation of constructing its egg 
cocoon though all its eggs were removed iimnediately on being 
laid.^ ■. ' " 

Mating Habits. — The sex of a mature spider can readily be 
recognised by the palpus which, as we have seen, is furnished in 
the male with a “ palpal organ,” After the last moult but one 
tlie palp appears tumid, but it is only at the last moult tliat tlie 
organ is fully formed, and that the genital orifice is visible under 
tlie anterior part of the abdomen. 

Xo alteration takes place in the female palp at maturity, but 
it is only after the hmt moult that the epigyne ” is distinguishable. 

Tliat the palpal organs are used in the fertilisation of the 
female 1ms long been established. How tliey came to contain 
. , ' dm*' ffisi, (S), vUl, 1891, p. U8» 
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the sperm matured in the abdomen was a problem which has 
only been solved comparatively recently. No direct connection 
could be found by way 0 palpus with the abdominal organs, 
which, indeed, were seen to have an 
orifice between the lung-sacs. It is 
now known that some spiders at all 
events spin a slight web upon which 
they deposit a drop of spermatic fluid, 
which they afterwards absorb into their 
palpal organs for transference to the 
female. Secondary sexual differences 
are often very marked, the male being 
almost invariably the smaller in body, 
though its legs are frequently longer 
and more powerful than those of the 
female. 

Among some of the sedentary spiders 
the disparity in size is excessive. The 
most striking examples are furnished 
by the Epeirid genera Jrffwpe and 
NeyMla, the male in some instances 
not attaining more than the thousandth part of the mass of the 
female. The coloration of the sexes is frequently quite dissimilar, 
the male being usually the darker, though in the Attidae he is 
in many cases the more strikingly ornamented. 

In the minute Theridiid spiders of the group Erigoninae (see 
p. 404), the male cephalothorax often presents remarkable and 
characteristic excrescences not observable in the female. Some 
curious examples of this phenomenon may be seen in Fig. 209. 

To the ordinary observer male spiders will appear to be com- 
paratively rare, and to be greatly outnumbered by the females. 
This is probably to some degree true, but the unsettled habits of 
the males and the shorter duration of their life are calculated to 
give an exaggerated impression of their rarity. Tliey only appear 
in considerable numbers at the mating season, shortly after which 
the males, in the case of many species, may be sought for in vain, 
as, after performing their functions, they quickly die. The snares 
they spin are often rudimentary, their capabilities in this direction 
appearing to deteriorate after tlie adult form is attained. Young 
spiders of indistinguishable sex make perfect snares on a small 
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ascertain the nature of the welcome 
L. If accepted, they accomplish 
hy applying their palps alternately to the epigyne 
If repulsed, they do their best to make their 
■ ■ — T moment. Emerton^ says: 
often injured ; they frequently 
seen one, that had only four 
j to his work.” 

i of sedentary spiders the relations 
to be more pacific, and there is even 
Mfliea and females of Mnyphia 

^ 1 hving happily together 

The'" same harmony seems to exist 
md Agdena labynnthica lingers for 
■; the web of the female, though it is perhaps 
that they have their home in common. 

■ j spiders the male usually seeks out the 
i on her hack, from which position his sperm- 
reach their destination. This is the habit of 
Crab-spiders, and of the quick-running Wolf- 

■ ' j, or Attidae, are so 
_ • >. This Family includes 

highly ornamented examples of spider 
are the 


legs, and apparently trying to 
likely to be extended to them, 
their purpose 
of their mate. 

escape, and wait for a more auspicious 
« these encounters the males are < 
lose some of their legs ; and I have 
out of his eight left, stiU standing up 
Among the other groups 
between the sexes seem t 
some approach to domesticity, 
may be found during the m^mg season 
in their irregular snares, 
among the Tube-weavers, 
days unmolested about t — 
hardly correct to say 1 

Among the wandering 
female and leaps 
laden palps can : 
the Thomisidae or 
spiders, or Lycosidae. 

The sexual relations of the Leaping-spidera, 
remarkable as to deserve a longer notice, 
the most beautiful and 
life. Their headquarters 
tropics, and their brilliant colour- 
ing led Wallace to speak of those 
he saw in the Malay Archipelago 
as “ perfect gems of beauty.” 

Now among these spiders the 
male is almost always more highly j 

decorated than the female, and / 

Peckham’s observations would lead f 4 

to the conclusion that the femle ^ 
is influenced by the display of these 
decorations in the selection of her 

Fig» 199. — 

mate. before tbe female. (After Peckbam. ) 

The so-called “love-dances” of 

certain tropical birds are known to all readers of natural history, 
I Spiders, their Strwstvre and Habits, 1888, p. 98. 
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but it was hardly to be expected that their countei’part would 
exist among spiders. Yet the antics by which male Attidae 
endeavour to attract the attention of the females aiford an 
almost exact parallel. 

The following extract from the account of Professor and Mrs. 
Peckham^ of their observations on Saitis pulex will make this 
abundantly clear; “When some four inches from her he stood 
still, and then began the most remarkable performances that an 
amorous male could offer to an admiring female. She eyed him 
eagerly, changing her position from time to time, so that he 
might be always in vie-vy. He, raising his whole body on one 
side by straightening out the legs, and lowering it on the other 
by folding the first two pairs of legs up and under, leaned so far 
over as to be in danger of losing his balance, which he only 
maintained by sidling rapidly towards the lowered side. , . . 
Again and again he circles from side to side, she gazing towards 
him in a softer mood, evidently admiring the grace of liis antics. 
This is repeated until we have counted a hundred and eleven 
circles made by the ardent little male. Now he approaches nearer 
and nearer, and when almost within reach whirls madly around and 
around her, she joining with him in a giddy maze. Again he falls 
back and resumes his semicircular motions, with his body tilted 
over ; she, all excitement, lowers her head and raises her body so that 
it is almost vertical ; both draw nearer ; she moves slowly under 
him, he crawling over her head, and the mating is accoinplislied.” 

A similar but not exactly identical performance was gone 
through by the male of several dilferent .species, but it was note- 
worthy that the particular 
attitudes he adopted were 
always such as to display to 
the best advantage liis special 
beauties, whether they con- 
sisted in crested head, fringed 
palpi and fore - legs, or iri- 
descent abdomen. Sometimes 
even such exertions failed to 
captivate the female, and she would savagely attack the male, 
occasionally with fatal effect, 

’ fSexml S^UeUoa in Spiders, ji. S7. (OooasioiM.! Papew of tlie Nat. Hist. Soc. 
of Wisconsin, 1., 1889.) 



Fui. 200. — Dancing nttitiwle of male /ctiM 
iiiitratHs. (After Peckliaiii.) 



In the case of some species, when the male had won the con- 
sent of his mate, he would weave a small nuptial tent or weh, 
into which he would partly lead and partly drive the female, 

who no longer offered serious resistance. 


Fossil Spiders. 

About 250 species of fossil spiders have been discovered. Of 
these about 180 are embedded in amber, a fossil resinous sub- 
stance which exuded from ancient coniferous trees, and quantities 
of which are annuaUy washed up from the Baltic upon the shores 

of northern Prussia. , . , . n 

The most ancient fossil spider known was obtained troni the 
argillaceous slate of Kattowitz in Silesia, and belongs, therefore, 
to the Carboniferous strata of the Palaeozoic epoch. It has been 
named Protolycosa anthrocopMla. There is some doubt as to 
the affinities of this spider. Eoemer, who described it, placed 
it among the Citigradae, while others have thouglit it to belong 
rather to the Territelariae. Thorell, on account of its agreement 
in certain important points with the very curious recent Malay 
spider LipMstius, has placed them both iu a separate sub-family 
Liphistioidae. To the same epoch belongs the American fossil 
ArfJi.rohicosa antiyua, which was fomid in the Coal-measures 
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AEACHNIDA EMBOLOBEANCHIATA {pONTlNVSD)— 

AKANEAE {CONTINUED ) — CLASSIFICATION 

The systematic study of Spiders has hitherto presented very great 
difficulties. There is an extensive literature on the subject, but 
the more important works are costly, not commonly to be found 
in libraries, and written in diverse languages. Moreover, the 
nomenclature is only now emerging from a condition of chaos. 
Able and diligent Arachnologists have done admirable work in 
studying and describing the Spider fauna of their various countries, 
and occasional tentative suggestions have been put forth with a 
view to reducing to some sort of order the vast mass of hetero- 
geneous material thus collected. Most schemes of classification, 
based chiefly upon a knowledge of European forms, have proved 
quite inadequate for the reception of the vast numbers of strange 
exotic species with which recent years have made us acquainted. 
The number of described species is very large, and is rapidly in- 
creasing ; but though we are very far indeed from anything like 
an exhaustive knowledge of existing forms, it may now be said 
that almost every considerable area of the earth’s surface is at 
least partially represented in the cabinets of collectors, and it is 
possible to take a comprehensive view of the whole Spider fauna, 
and to suggest a scheme of classification very much less likely 
than heretofore to be fundamentally deranged by new discoveries. 

The first to apply the Linnaean nomenclature to Spiders was 
Clerck, in his Aramai Suecicae (1757), which gives an account 
of seventy spiders, some of which are varieties of the same 
speciea A few new species were added by linnaeus, De Geer, 
Scopoli, Fabricius, eta, but the next work of real importance was 
that of Westring (1861), who, under the same title, d»ribed 
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308 species^ divided among six families. Blackwall’s beautiful 
work, the Spiders of Great Jretowd, was published 

by the Bay Society iu 1864. He divides spiders into three 
tribes, Octonoculina, Senoculina, and Binoculina, aceording to the 
number of the eyes, and describes 304 British species, distributed 

among eleven families. 

His successor in this country has been Pickard-Cambridge, 
whose work, under the modest title ot The Spiders of Dorset 
( 1879 - 81 ), is indispensable to British collectors. 

Blackwall’s division of the order into tribes was evidently 
artificial, and has not been followed by later Arachnologists. 
Dufour (1820) founded two sub-orders, Dipneumones and Tetra- 
pneumones, based on the presence of two or four pulmonary sacs. 
LatreUle (1825) established, and many Arachnologists adopted, a 
division into tribes based upon habits, Orbitelariae, Eetitelariae, 
Oitigradae, Latigradae, etc., and this method of classification was 
followed in the important Work of Menge, entitled Preussische 
which was published between 1866 and 1874. 

Since 1870 determined efforts have been made to grapple 
with the difficult subject of Spider classification, notably by 
Thorell and Simon. The latter, undoubtedly the foremost living 
Aiachnologist, writes with especial authority, and it is inevitable 
that he should be largely foUojv-ed by students of Arachnology, 
who cannot pretend to anything like the same width of outlook. 

It is indicative of the transition stage through which the 
subject is passing that Simon in his two most important works,^ 
propounds somewhat different schemes of classification, while in 
the Histoire naturelle, where his latest views are to be found, 
he introduces in the course of the work quite considerable 
modifications of the scheme set forth in the first volume. 

In that work the order is divided into two sub-orders, 
Akaneae theraphosab and Apanbae verae, the first sub-order 
containing Liphistius and- the Mygalidae or Theraphosidae of 
other authors, while all other spiders fall under the second sub- 
order. The Araneae verae are subdivided into Cribellatae and 
Ecribellatae, according to the presence or absence of “cribellum" 
and “ calaraistrum” (see p. 326) in the female. Important as 
these organs doubtless are, the Cribellatae do not appear to form 

1 published 1874). BisMrc naturdU des araigne^t 

‘(2Ed ed. vol publislied 1892), 
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a natural group, some of the families having apparently much 
closer affinities with certain of the Ecribellatae than with one 
another. This is especially evident in the case of the cribellate 
Oecobiidae and the ecribellate Urocteidae (see p. 392), which 
most authors unite in a single family. 

After all, the larger divisions of the order are not of great 
importance, and in the present chapter Simon’s linear arrange- 
ment of families will in the main be followed, except for the dis- 
tribution of the eight families which constitute his Gribellatae ^ 
to the positions which a more general view of their structure 
would seem to indicate. 

Fanou 1. Liphistiidae. — Spiders 'ivith segmented abdomen, as 
shown by the presence of a series of tergal plates. Eight spin- 
nerets in the middle of the ventral surface of the abdomen, far 
removed from the anal tubercle. Sternum long and narrow. 
Eight compact eyes on a small eminence. Four pxdmoTiary stigmata. 

This Family includes a single genus and two species of large 
spiders (about two inches in length), one from Penang and one 
from Sumatra. Very few examples have been found, and these 
are more or less defective and in bad condition. In some respects, 
especially the distinct segmentation of the abdomen, this genus 
much more nearly approaches the Pedipalpi than do any others 
of the order. No other spider possesses more than six spinning 
mammillae, but it is possible that eight was the more primitive 
number, and that the cribellum ” (see p. 326) of the so-called 

Cribellate spiders is derived from 
the pair now LipMstius 

alone. 

Some Araclmologists consider the 
genus MpMdiuS' so difierent from 
Fig. 201. — Profile (nat. size) and all other spiders as to constitute in 

^ sub-order, for which, on 
account of the position of its spin- 
nerets, the name MESOTHELAE has been suggested, all other 
forms falling into the sub-order OPISTHOTHELAE. 

FanL 2. Aviculariidae. (MygaMdae),^ — Spiders with inde-^ 

^ Simon’s Gribellatae comprise Hypochilidac, Uloboridae, Pseeliridac, Zoropsidae, 
BictynidM, Oecobiidae, Bresida®, FilistatMae. 

The Spider genus Mygah was established by Walckenaer in 1802, but the 
name was preoccupied, having been used by Cuvier (Mammalia) in 1800. 
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pendent chelicerae, the paturon directed forward cmd the unguis or 
fang articulating in a vertical plane. The eyes are eight {except 
Masteria, mually compact, and situated on an eminence. 
Pedipedpi very legMke, and palpal organs of male simple, Ho 
maxillae. Four pulmonary stigmata. Spinnerets normally four. 
No colulus, , 

The Aviculariidae inhabit the wanner portions of the world, 
and are entirely unrepresented in this country. The nionster 
spiders which excite wonder in zoological collections belong to 
this group, as do the moderate-sized ‘'Trap-door'' Spiders which 
are found abundantly in the Mediterranean region. 

The Family has been divided into about a hundred and fifty 
genera, nearly half of which, however, contain only a single 
species. 

They have been grouped by Simon ^ into seven sub-families, 
Paratropidinae, Actinopodinae, Miginab, Ctej^izikae, Bary- 
CHELINAE, Aviculariinae, and Diplukinae, of wliieli the first 
three may be dealt with very briefly. 

(i.) The Paratropidinae include only two American species, 
Paratropis scrupea from the Amazon, and Anisaspis hanUifera 
from St. Vincent. They have thick, rugose integuments, and the 
internal angle of the coxa of the pedipalp is produced. The 
labium is fused with the sternum, which is very broad. Nothing 
is known of their habits, but as they do not possess a “ rastellus ” 
(see p. 320) they are probably not burrowing spiders. 

(ii.) The Actinopobinab comprise three genera, Stasinopus 
represented by a single South African species, S. cajfrus ; Eriodon, 
of which about ten species inhabit Australia; and AcUnoptis, of 
which about ten species are found in Central and South America. 
They have the coxae of the pedipalps very short and broad, and 
somewhat produced at the internal angle. Tlie eyes are not in 
the usual compact group, but are somewhat extended across the 
caput. Actinopus burrows a deep cylindrical hole lined with 
silk, and furnished with a round, bevelled trap-door. 

(iii.) The sub-family Miginae is established for the reception 
of three genera, Moggridgea (South Africa), Migas (Australia and 
South-West Africa), and Myrtah, whose single species, J£ perrotl, 
inhabits Madagascar. They are chiefly characterised by their 
very short iind downwardly-directed chelicerae. They are not 
’ Hist, Nat, dm Araipaes (‘2nd cd.), i., 18iJ2, p, 76. 
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terricolotis, but inhabit ' trees,' either boring holes in the bark, 
or constructing a sort of silken retreat fortified by particles 
of wood. ■ ■ ■ 

(iv.) The Gtenizinae form . a large group, including some 
forty genera. All the Trap-door '' SpideiS' of the Continent fall 
under this sub-family, which, moreover, has representatives in all 
the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the world. A rastellus is 
always present, and the eyes form a compact group on an , emin- 
ence. The coxae of the pedipalps are longer than in the groups 
previously mentioned, and there is no production of the internal 
angle. The labium is generally free. 

The commonest European genus is Memesia, of which about 
thirty species inhabit the Mediterranean region. The cephalo- 
thorax is rather flat, and the central fovea is recurved 
The burrow is sometimes simple and sometimes branched, and 
the trap-door may be either thin, or thick with bevelled edges. 

Allied genera are Hermmha and Mmhias in South America, 
Spiroctenus in South Genym in Madagascar, Scalidognathus 

in Ceylon, and Arb(i,mtis in New Zealand. The genus Cieniza 
(fovea procurved possesses only a single species {0. sauvagei), 
found in South-East France and Italy. 

PachylomeruB is a widely-distributed genus, being represented 
in North and South America, Japan, and North Africa. The 
tibiae of the third pair of legs are marked above by a deep 
impression near the base. A closely allied genus, Conothele, 
inhabits Southern Asia and New Guinea. 

The widely-distributed genus Acanthodon, which has repre- 
sentatives ill all the sub-tropical countries of the world, together 
with the South American genera Idiops and Psendidiops, and the 
Indian genus Religmonerus, present a peculiar arrangement of the 
eyes, one pair being situated close together in the middle of the 
front of the caput, while the remaining six form a more or less 
compact group some distance behind them. 

Among the many other genera of the Otenizinae may be 
mentioned ■ Oyriamhmimi of which many species inhabit North- 
West Africa, and its close ally Amhlymanmm^ represented on both 
shores of the Mediterranean, and in North and South America. 
They differ from Gimhm chiefly in the possession of strong scopulaa 
on the tarsi and metafcam of the first .pair of legs, and in the 
double row .of teeth mi&i which the tarsal claws are furnished. 
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Their biirrows; are often surmounted by a sort of turret raised 
above the level: of the ground. 

(v.) The Baeychblinae are burrowing forms which resemble 
but have only two tarsal claws. Leptopelma is the 
only European genus, and has close affinities with certain South 
American genera (Fsalistops, Muthycoelus, etc.). Fisenor inhabits 
tropical Africa, and Biplotheh, unique in possessing only two 
spinning mammillae, is an inhabitant of India. 

(vi) The Aviculaeiinae include all the large hairy spiders 
which are commonly called Mygale. The genus Fhlogius, which 
inhabits Southern Asia, forms a lidless burrow, though it has no 
rastellus, but practically all the other members of the group are 
non-terricolous, living under stones or in holes in trees, where 
they weave a slight web. They are nocturnal in their habits. 
They all possess two tarsal cla'ws, and the labium is free and 
spilled at the tip. Of the four spinnerets the posterior pair are 
long and three-jointed, while the anterior are short and not very 
close together. 

The particular form of the tarsi and the nature of the 
scopulae,^ claw-tufts,'* and spines upon them are of great import- 
ance in distinguishing the members of this group. 

The A viculariinae comprise about sixty genera from all the 
tropical and sub-tropical regions of the world. 

The genus Isehnocolus extends into the Mediterranean region, 
having representatives besides in Southern Asia and in Central and 
South America. All the tairi have their scopulae divided longitudin- 
ally by a band of hairs. Chaetopelma inhabits Egypt, Syria, and 
Arabia, and Cyclosternum is found in West Africa as well as in 
Central and South America. In these genera the scopulae of the 
last two pairs of legs are alone divided. The largest known 
spider is Theraphosa leMond% which is a native of Guiana It 
measures 9 cm. (about three and a half inches) in length. 

Eurypelma is a genus ^of large spiders entirely confined to 
the New World, where it possesses many species. The genus 
Avimlaria is also American, and includes a number of large 
long-haired spiders with short and very strong legs, on which 

^ The “scopula^* is the pad of close-set thick hairs which covers the under 
surface of the ‘tarsus and often of the metatarsus. The ** claw-tufts are groups of 
longer hairs, often extending beyond the claws, and giving the foot a bifid appear- 

,ance. 
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Fkc 202, — fschnoikele dmni- 
cola, 9 X ± (After Pocock.) 


the scopulae and claw-tufts are well developed* Its nearest allies 
ill tlie Old World are the Indian genus Foecilotheria, and the 
West African genus Scodra. The stridulating spider figured on 
p. 328 belongs to this group. Ghilolrachys being a genus from 
Ceylon. 

(vii.) The Diplurinae are a very al>erraiit group, including 
some twenty genera of Aviculariidae, usually of medium size, and 
possessed, as a rule, of very long posterior 
spinnerets. They do not burrow or live 
in holes of under stones, but weave webs 
of close texture, much reseinbiiiig those 
characteristic of the, ■ Agelenidae (see , p.' ; 
415). The taiml' ' claws : are: .tJir in, 
number, and there mre never any claw- : 
tufts. The rastellus, of course, is absent. 

■ Two genera liave ,. representatives . in' 
Europe, Bmchythele inhabiting^ tlie ^East 
l\rediterraneau region (as well .as I'liany. . 
other parts of the world), while Macrothde. 
is found in S|)ain as W’-ell as in the Malay Feninsiila and New 
Zealand. Isrhnolhele dimicola is a native of Western India. 
JJipliira is a Soutli American genus. Trechona venosa, a large 
s])eeies reinarkahle for the orange bands whicli decorate its 
abilonien, is also a native of South America. Tlie New Zealand 
genus Ilexaihele, and the geinm' Scot inoecus from Chili, possess 
six s|)innerets. 3fa$teria (Ovalan Island) and Accola (Philippines 
and South America) differ from the rest of the family in having 
only six eyes. 

Fam. 3. Atypidae#' — Sjddccs wUh (mierioriy project iny ami 
rerfind/y arflcaiullng eheUcerae, hut with no tnnajh on the pativron 
for the revejitioii of the unguis, 'which is guarded vdten closed 
hg a single row of teeth. The spinnerets (fre normally sir, and 
the amd fnhercle is ahovc, and well removed from the juwlerior 
Sjf inn frets. 

The Aty}>idae are a «small family of six genera, rather closely 
related to the Avieulariithie, and by some Arachnologists incor- 
porated willi tlienn They may be regarded as the representatives 
of that family in sul>tropical 'and temperate regions. In form 
they are strongly built, with smooth integuments, and their legs 
111*0 short and iwiweifui ' Of the twenty -fiiur species liitherto 



* The three families mentioned above constitute the * ** Araneae Therapliosae ” of 
Simon, the remaining families being distinguished as “Araneae Verae.” The 
Aviculariidae and the Atypidae are united by some authors to form the Thera- 

phosidae. 
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Fio. 20d.—-Atyjpiis itffinis, 9 . 


described almost all belong to the northern hemisphere. Five 
are natives of Europe, and two are included in the English fauna. 
The best known is Aty;pu$ affinis, which has been found in several 
localities in the south of England, and 
which has occurred on the Devil’s Dyke, 
near Cambridge. The female measures 
about half an inch in length, the male 
being smaller. It burrows a deep cylin- 
drical hole at the edge of a grassy or 
heatiiery bank and lines it with a loose 
tube of silk, which extends considerably 
beyond the orifice of the burrow, either 
lying fiat on the ground, or raised up 
and attached to the neighbouring herbage. 

There is no lid, but the upper end of the 
tube is always found closed, whether by its elasticity or by the 
deliberate operation of the spider is not known. The animal 
is nocturnal in its habits. Another species. A, heckii, occurs very 
rarely in the south of England. 

The genus Atypns has representatives in Central and South 
Europe, North Africa, Japan, Java, and North America. Of the 
other genera, Calovimata inhabits Central and South-East Asia 
and Japan, Brachyhothrium, Atypoide.% and Hexura are peculiar 
to North America, while Mecicohothrium comprises a single species 
(if. thorelli) native to the Argentine.^ 

Fam. 4. Filistatidae. — Crihellate Spiders of 'moderate size, 
usually hroum or yellow in colour, with smooth integujiients and 
somewhat long tapering legs. The eight eyes are compactly 
arranged, and the palpal organs of the male are of simple struc- 
ture, The six spinnerets are short, the anterior pair being thick 
and separated. Two pulmonary sacs, with two minute tracheal 
stigmata close behind them and widely separate, 

Tliere is but one genus, Filistata, in this family. About 
fifteen species have been described, five of which inhalnt the 
Mediterranean region. Three are found in America, and others 
inhabit Central Asia, the Philippines, and Australia. The genus 
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. A ■ ' B 

Fiq. 204. — ^A, Oecobim macttl€U%i8y much enlarged ; B, Uroctea dumTidi, 
slightly enlarged. (After Simon. ) 

walls. The female possesses a small transverse cribellum, the two 
halves of which are widely separated. The calamistrum is but 
feebly developed. No example has occurred in this country, but 
nine species have been described in the Mediterranean region. 

The three species of Uroctea are rather large spiders, two being 
native to Africa, while the third inhabits China and Japan. They 
are ecribellate. These two genera very closely resemble each 
other, not only superficially, but in certain structural details — 
notably the remarkably developed and two-jointed anal tubercle— 
and their close afiSnity supplies the strongest argument against 
separating the spiders which possess cribellum and calamistrum 
into a group by themselves. In both genera the cephalotborax 
is very broad and rounded at the sid^. The eight eyes are 
compactly arranged* The sternum is broad and heart-shaped. 


is not represented in this country, but one^ species,- testmm, has 
an extremely wide distribution in the Old ■World, while Empitata 
extends throughout the American continent- 

The calamistrum of ' the female' is short, only occupying a 
portion of the metatarsus’ of the fourth leg. ' The cribellum is 
divided, These spiders weave a web of close texture, of an 
irregular tubular form. 

FanL 5. Oeoobiidlae (Urocteidae).— -Two very : remarkable 
genera constitute this family, Oecobim and ITwetea. 

The species of OecoMuSf about fifteen in number, are small 
spiders, inhabiting subtropical countries — -and especially desert 
regions — and spinning a slight web under stones, or in holes in 
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The legs are nearly of equal length, and the posterior spinnerets 
have very long terminal joints. 

Fam. 6, Sicariidae (Scytodidae)*— 'The Sicariidae are a small 
group of six-eyed spiders, usually with weak legs and slow halting 
movexEents ; they dive under stones or in outhouses. The 
cephalothorax is generally smooth and devoid of the median fovea, 
and the palpal organs of the male are extremely simple. The 
best known genus is Scytodes, one species of which (^S. thoraciea) 
has on rare occasions been found in outhouses in the south of 
England, in Dorsetshire, and Kent. This is a remarkable spider, 
about one-third of an inch long, with a pale yellow ground- 
colour, marked with black spots and patches. The cephalothorax 
is smooth and dome-shaped, and highest near the posterior end 

All the other members of the family are exotic. Zoxooeeles is 
found in the Mediterranean region and all over America, as well 
as in Japan. The median fovea is present in this genus. Sicarim 
is a native of America and South Africa. It is of stouter build 
than ScytodeSf and the legs are stronger. Zrymma belongs to 
South Africa. The peculiar N ew Zealand species Periegops kirsutm 
is placed by Simon in this family, as is also the North American 
genus Plectreurys, notwithstanding its ix)sseBsion of eight eyes. 

Fam. 7. Hypochilidae. — Two species only are included in 
this imnijfHypocMlus thordli of North America, and 
davidi, a native of China. They have four pulmonary sacs, 
though they possess little else in common with the '^Thera- 
phosae.” The pedipalpus of the male is very remarkable, the 
tarsus being almost unmodified, and the very small palpal organ 
being inserted at its extremity. These spiders are cribellate. 

Fam. 8. Leptonetidae. — The Leptonetidae are small spiders 
with smooth and usually dull-coloui'ed integuments. Most of 
them -are cave-living, but some are found amidst vegetable debris 
in damp spots in forests. The eyes are six in number, and tlu^ 
legs are generally long and thin. There are five genera. Leptonet a 
has about ten species living in caves in the Pyrenees. The 
single species of Teleiim (T, tenella) has the same habitat, Ochy- 
Tocera has representatives in tropical Asia and America, and is 
somewhat more ornate than most members of the group. 
has a single species, inhabiting North America, while Theothia is 
found in caves in the Philippines and in Venezuela 

Fam. 9. O 0 iiopidaa.~The Oonopidae are very small spiilers, 
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seldom exceeding 2 mm. in length (the largest 4 mm), living 
among vegetable debris. Oonops pulcher, the only English repre- 
sentative of the family, is not rare under stones or in the debris 
at the bottom of hedges. It is a small brick-red spider, easily 
recognised by its six comparatively large oval eyes, which are 
pale-coloured, and occupy the whole of the caput. 

The minute spiders of this family were until recently over- 
looked by collectors in foreign countries, but now more than a 
hundred species have been described, belonging to some eighteen 
genera. Thirteen species inhabit the Mediterranean region, 
occurring especially on the African side. In several genera there 
is a scutum or hard plate on the abdomen. This is the case 
with JDysderina, which has a wide distribution, as have also 
Ischnyothyreus and Opopaea, and the non-scutate genus Orehestina, 

Fain. 10. Hadrotarsidae. — This family contains only two 
species, Hadrotarsus babirusa from New Guinea, and Gmogala 
scambeus from Sydney. In general appearance they resemble the 
scutate Oonopidae, but they have eight eyes, curiously arranged, 
two large, somewhat triangular eyes being situated near the 
middle of the cephalothorax, and two groups of three small eyes 
on either side of the front part of the caput. These spiders are 
very minute. 

Fam. 11. Dysderidae. — Six-eyed spiders, with long free 
labium, and long mcuxillae provided with a well-developed, scopula. 
The cephalothorax is rather Jlat, and the abdomen is oval or 
eylindncal, the integument being smooth and usually QXither soft. 
The palpal organ of the male is of simple structure. 

The Dysderidae are divided into two sub-families, Dysderinae 
and Segestriinae, for the most part confined to temperate 
regions. 

(i.) The Dysdeeinae are easily recognised by a peculiarity of 
the sternum. Instead of being merely excavated along its border 
for the reception of the legs, its edge is folded round the coxae 
to meet the carapace, and thus forms a series of collars or sockets 
in which the limbs are articulated in perfect isolation from each 
other. These spiders vary considerably in size, and are gener- 
ally of a somewhat uniform coloration, never marked with vivid 
patterns. There are eight genera of this sub-family, two of 
which are represented in England. 

Idysdera camhridgii is not a rare spider under stones in rocky 
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localities, such as the Isle of Portland, and occurs, though less 
commonly, all over tlie country in similar situations, and under 
tiie loose ])ark of trees. It is half an inch in length, with a 
chestnut-coloured cephalothorax and legs, and dull yellow abdomen. 
A closely allied species, D. crocota, also occurs more rarely. 

ILcrpacteB homberr/ii is common in vegetable debris and under 
decaying bark. It is about a quarter of an inch in length, of 
slender form, with black-brown cephalothorax and clay-coloured 
abdomen. The legs . are yellowish and aimulated. More than 
forty exotic species of Dysdera and twenty-four of Karpactes 
have been described. Another genus of the Dysderinae is Stalita, 
whicii comprises three species, inhabiting the caves of Dalmatia 
and (•arniola. 

(ii.) The Segestriinae include two genera, Segestria and 
Ariadna. 

Segestria senoculata occurs in England in similar localities 
to those where Dysdera cambridgii is found. It is not much 
smaller than that spider, and has a dark brown cephalothorax 
and legs and a dull yellow abdomen, with a series of adder-like 
diamond-shaped black markings along the middle. Two other 
species have occurred on rare occasions in England, and twelve 
more are recorded from the various temperate regions of the 
world. 

Ariadna is the only Dysderid genus which invades the 
tropical regions. It includes about twenty species. 

Fam. 12. Caponiidae. — This is a small family of three genera 
and about twelve species, remarkable in having no pulmonary 
sacs but live tracheal stigmata,^ and in the peculiar arrangement 
of tlieir six spinnerets, those which are ordinarily median being 
in the same transverse line with* the anterior ones. 

The single species of Caponia (C. naialensis) inhabits South 
Africa, while Oaponina has two species in South America. These 
spiders are eight-eyed, but the two median posterior eyes are 
much tlie largest, and these alone are present in the ixunarkalde 
genus Kops, of which several species inhabit South Auierkni and 
ailjaceiit islands. 

Fam. 13. Prodidomidae. — This small family ineluiles about 

^ Avcordiiii^ to Bortkan (ia'a kttei* to Simon, citod in Hat. Kttt. Jr. i. 
|). S27), two pairs of linear stigmata under tho anterior part of tlie abdoineu leati, 
to puliuonary sacs, but to tracheae. 
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twenty species of minute spiders from sub-tropical regions. They 
are eight-eyed, with short smooth legs, terminated by two claws 
not dentated. The spinnerets are especially characteristic. 

Proclidomm {Miltia) includes fifteen species from the Medi- 
terranean region, Africa, and America. Zimris is an Asiatic genus. 
The single species of Meleis (E, crinita) is from the Cape. 

Fam. 14. Drassidae. — Elongate spiders with low cephalo- 
thorax. Legs usually rather long, strong, and tapering, terminated 

« hy two pectinate claws, 

armed with spines, and 
scopulate. The hody is 
smooth or short •‘haired 
and frequently unicolor- 
ous and sombre-coloured, 
seldom ornate. The eyes, 

transverse rows. The 
I mouth parts (labium and 
c maxillae) are long. Spin- 

‘ A // ^ 

^3 I 1 / \ P ^ includes* a large number 
\ U species from all parts 

- of the ■world,' fifty -six'^ 
■■ being, natives.' of the 
■ British Isles. There are 

I n i I familiar examples in the 

I brown or mouse-coloured 

spiders which scurry 
^ away when stones are 

\^f raised, or when loose 

Fra. 205. — Drassid Spiders. 1* Urassm hpidosm. bark is pulled off a tree. 
2. OlitJbiom coriimliB. 8. Z(^m spinimana, 4. <JJ ^0 faniilv may be 

Mimrw puUcaria, ^ -i 

divided into seven sub- 
families, of which four, Bbassinae, Clubiohi5?ae, Liocraninae, 
and Micaeiinae, are reprinted in this country. 

(i.) The Drassinab include more than twenty genera, some 
of which p<;wess numerous specie and have a wide distribution. 
' The following may be mentioned j-— 
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, ' . Brasms contains twelve British species. ■ ■ The commonest is 
D. lapidosm, a large dull brown spider, more than half an inch 
in length, which lives beneath stones in all parts of the country. 
At least a hundred species of this genus have been described; 

Melanoph<)m (.^Frmthesima)^ a large number of 

species. They are dark-coloured active ■ spiders, many of them 
Jet bl^ck and glossy. ' Seven are recorded from the British Isles, 
the average size ^ing about a quarter of an inch. They are 
found under stonea A closely allied genus is PTimocedm^ whose 
single species (P. brmcatus) has occurred, though very rarely, in 
the south of England. Gnaphom has fifty-five species, of which 
twenty-eight are European, and four are British. 

(ii.) The Glubiohinae have -the ■ anterior spinnerets , closer 
together, and the eyes more extended across the caput than in the 
foregoing sub-family. Nearly thirty genera have been established, 
of which three claim special attention, Cluhiom includes more 
than 100 species, chiefly inhabiting temperate regions. Fifteen 
are included in the British list. They are mostly unicolorous, 
and yellow or brown in colour, but a few ((7. cortimliB, G. compta, 
etc.) have a distinct pattern on the abdomen. Cheiraeanthium is 
a large and widely spread genus, counting three English species. 
There are more than a hundred species of the genus Ani/phaena, 
of which one only {A. mcentuata) occurs in this country, where 
it is common upon bushes and trees in the south. 

(iii.) The Liocraninae include about twenty-four genera, of 
which Zora, Zioeranum, Affroeea, and Micariosoma are sparingly 
represented in this country. 

(iv.) The Micariinae are a remarkable group of Spiders con- 
taining numerous ant-like mimetic forms. Two species of Micaria 
alone are English, but that genus is abundantly represented on the 
Continent, where the species mount up to forty. Tliey are mostly 
small, dark, shining spiders, which, though not particularly ant- 
like in form, recall those insects both by their appearance and 
movements. Some of the exotic genera, and particularly the 
South American genus Mynmcium^ possess remarkable instances 
of mimetic resemblance to ants, Mimria pidicaria is a very 

^ Ii. Kocli replaced by believing the former to be pre- 

occupied, but aocordiBg to Simon {MiM* JVal* d$s Av* i. p, 3-41) C. Koch's use 
of M^Umepkm^a for an Arachnid was aateoedeut (1833) to Meigen’s employment ol 
it for Biptera, 18SS. 
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pretty: little spider, about a sixth of an inch in length, black, 
with iridescent hairs, and some white marks on the abdomen. 
It rims about in a very active ant-like fashion and does not 
object to the sunshine. It is fairly abundant in England. 

Fam. 16. Palpimanidae.— •This family includes a few genera 
of exotic spiders. They are especially characterised by the 
great development of their anterior legs, which are not much 
used for locomotion, but are frequently raised as the spider moves 
along, generally somewhat slowly, by means of the other three 
pairs. The best known genera are Metronaoo and StemcMlm 
from India, HuUonia from New Zealand, and Palpimunm from 
the Mediterranean region, Africa, and South Asia. 

Fam. 16, Eresidae. — ^The Eresidae are a small family of 
cribellate spiders whose systematic position has been the subject 
of much discussion. In general appearance they resemble the 
Attidae (vide infra), but this resemblance is quite superficial. 
On the whole they seem more nearly allied to the following 
family than to any other. They are stoutly built, with thick, 
strong legs, and live either in the ground or on bushes, where 
they weave a close-textured web. One species, Ere&m cinna- 
berinus, has occurred on rare occasions in the south of England, 
and the male, which is a third of an inch in length, is perhaps 
the most striking member of our Spider, fauna, the abdomen 
being scarlet, with four (or sometimes six) black spots edged 
with white hairs. The eepbalothorax is black, with red on the 
postero-lateral borders. The abdomen of the female is black. 

Fam. 17. Dictynidae. — Oribellate spiders, with oval cephalo- 
thorax and broad convex caput, with the eyes, normally eight, 
raTtged across it in two straight or slightly curved transverse roivs. 
Basal joints of chelicerae long and strong, often bowed. Legs 
rather strong. Tarsi three-elawed and devoid of scopvJa. 

The Dictynidae are sedentary spiders which weave a web of 
irregular strands, covered by the close weft which is the product 
of the cribellum. Some live under stones or in holes in walls, 
while others spin their webs in bushes or herbage. There arc 
about sixteen genera, of which Dktyna and Amaurohins are the 
most important. 

Nearly a hundred species of Dictyna have been described. 
They are small spiders, usually living in grass and herbage. 
Thirty species inhabit Europe and the neighbouring coast of 
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Africa, and eight of these are natives of Britain. i>. arundinacea 
is very abundant, especially in heather. It is about an eighth of 
an inch in length. D. uncinata is also often met with. 

AmauroMm, o£ mhmh about eighty species are known, includes 
some species of much larger size. Three species are native to 
this country, A. ferox, A, similis, and A. fenestrcdm A ferox is 
a large and rather formidable-looking spider, more than half an 
inch in length, with powerful chelicerae. It is found under 
stones and bark, and in cellars and outhouses. .4. smiKs is the 
commonest species in England, though A. fenestmlis somewhat 
replaces it in the north. They are smaller than A. ferox, but 
are found in similar situations. 

Fam. 18, Psechridae.— This is a small family of eribellate 
spiders, consisting only of two genera, Psechms md Fecenia, and 
some eight species, all natives of Southern Asia and the adjacent 
islands. The two species- of Psechrm are large spiders. They t 

make large domed webs, which they stretch between trees or I 

rocks, and beneath which they hang in an inverted position. 

Tlie calamistrum of these spiders is short, about half the 
length of the fourth metatarsus. 

Fam, 19. ZodarMae (Inyoidae).— In this family are in- | 

eluded a number of remarkable exotic spiders, most of them 
somewhat Drassid-like in appearance, but generally with three- 
clawed tarsi. The group appears to be a somewhat heterogeneous 
one, the twenty genera of which it consists presenting rather a 
wide range of characteristics. 

Cydrela is an African genus of moderate sized spiders, contain- 
ing five species of very curious habits. They scramble about and 
burrow in the sand, in which, according to Simon/ they ap|.>ear 
to swim, and their chief hurrowfng implements are their pedipalpi, 
which are specially modified, the tarsi in the female bristling 
with spines, and being armed with one or more terminal claws. 

Laxhes{L(whe$i$)mo\udm some larger pale-coloured spiders found 
in Egypt and Syria, under stones in very hot and dry localities. 

Storena has representatives in all the tropical and sub-tropical 
parts of the world, and numbers about fifty species. They are 
of moderate size, with integuments smooth and glossy or finely 
shagreened, usually dark-coloured, with white or yellow spots on 
the abdomen. JTermijypm (Fig. 206) is also African. Zodarion 


* Ekt NM, dm Ar, i. p. 416. 
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{Enyd) includes about thirty-five species of rather small, generally 
unicolorous spiders, very active and fond of the sunshine. They 

spin no web, but have a retreat 
under a ■ stone. • ■ ' Their ■■ chief ' prey' 
appear to be anta Most of the 
species are native to the Medi- 
terranean region, the others belong-- 
ing to Central and Southern' Asia. 

Simon includes in this' -family: 
the remarkable genus CTy;ptot'hde, 
found in Ceylon, Malacca, Hew 
Guinea, • ■ and ^ various Oceanic 
islands. They are ; moderate sized' 
brownish ‘'spiders, with hard in- 
teguments rugged with tubercles 
and projections. Their most curi- 
ous characteristic is their power of 
^ . r . . ^ oi retracting their spinnerets within 

Fio. 206 . — JUmtiippm loncatusy 6 X , , 

(After Simon.) a sort of sheath, SO that they 

become entirely invisible, 

Fam. 20. Hersiliidaa — This is a very distinct family of 
spiders, with broad cephalothorax, with well-marked fovea and 
striae, and small, well defined caput. The eyes, usually eight, are 
black except the median anterior pair. The legs are long and 
thin, and the tarsi three- 
clawed. The abdomen 
is oval or sub-globular, 
short haired, and gener- 
ally of greyish colora- 
tion. The spinnerets 
supply the chief charac- 
teristic, the posterior pair 
being long — often ex- 
cessively long — and two- 
jointed, the terminal joint 
tapering and flexible. 

The colulus is large. 

They are very active 
spide's, living on tree trunks or walls, or under stones, but 
spreadiug no snare. Some of ‘them are of oousidemble size. 



Fio. 20t .— muMat 9 • (AIttr Piokard- 
Cambridge.) 
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Eerdlia includes nine species natiye to Africa and Asia. Tama 
ig the only genus represented in the New World, two of its species 
being found In South America, while others inhabit Africa, Asia, 
and Australia. Another genus, ATmA’oZa, is^ principally African, 
but extends into Spain. 

Fam. 21. Pholcidae.— This is" another very . well -marked ,:, 
family. The most striking peculiarity of its members is the 
possession of extremely long and thin legs, the metatarsi being 
especially elongated, and the tarsi furnished with several false 
articulations. 

The eyes are also very characteristic. They are usually eight 
in number, the two anterior median eyes being black, while the 
other six are white, and arranged in lateral groups of three, some- 
times on proncdnences or stalks. The abdomen is sometimes nearly 
globular, but more often long and cylindrical. Most of the 
genera, which, including several new genera lately established by 
Simon, number more than twenty, are poor in species, hut enjoy 
a very wide distribution. This is explained by the fact that 
many of them live in cellam and outhouses. This is the case 
with the genm Fholeus, of which the sole English species Ph. 
phalangioides is a perfect nuisance in buildings in the most 
southern parts of the country, '‘spinning large sheets of irregular 
webs in the corners and angles, and adding to them year by 
year.” ^ Other genera B^xe Artema (Africa, South Asia, Polynesia, 
America), which includes the largest examples, and Spermophora, 
a six-eyed genus whose few species are widely distributed. 

Fam. 22, Theridiidae . — Sedentary spiders, 'usually with 
feeUe chelicerae and relatively large abdo'men. Snare irregular. 

The Theridiidae, as here understood, are a very extensive 
family, and more than half the British spiders (about 2*70 
species) are included within it. This family and the next present 
unusual difiBculties of treatment, and there is great divergence 
of opinion as to the most satisfactory way of dealing with them. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that, notwithstanding an infinite 
variation of facies, important points of structure are wonderfully 
uniform throughout both the two groups, while any differences 
that do occur are bridged over by intermediate forms which merge 
into each other. 

Simon has become so impressed with the difficulty of drawing 
^ Pickard-Cambridge, Spiders of Dorset, p. 77. ^ >N<U, des Ar, I p. 

''' ;toA Lv ... 2 B 
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any clear line between certain groups which he previously 
classed under the Theridiidae and the spiders commonly known 
as Epeiridae, that he has recently removed them from the 
Theridiidae and united -them with the orb- weaving spiders to 
form the Family Argiopidae, the family name Epeiridae being dis- 
carded. The groups which, in his view, belong to the Argiopidae 
will be indicated below. This view has not met with universal 
acceptance, and notwithstanding the undoubted difficulty of 
clearly distinguishing between the two families, it is more con- 
venient in the present work to maintain as a separate family a 
group of spiders nearly all of whose members possess the easily 
recognised characteristic of spinning a circular snare. 

The Theridiidae and the Epeiridae form the great bulk of the 
sedentary spiders. They do not wander in search of prey, hut 
sit in snares of various structure and wait for their victims to 
entangle themselves. The spinnerets, organs whose peculiarities 
are often strongly marked in other families, are here wonderfully 
Constantin their arrangement and general appearance, forming 
a compact rosette-like group beneath the abdomen. Their eyes, 
normally eight in number, present an infinite variety of arrange- 
ment. Their chelicerae and mouth-parts vary considerably, but 
no abruptness of variation is distinguishable. This is unsatis- 
factory from a systematic point of view, and the necessary result 
is that certain groups might with equal propriety be classed 
with the Theridiidae or the Epeiridae. The latter family will 
here be taken as including all the orb- weaving spiders and a few 
groups which appear inseparable from them. 

We shall consider the Theridiidae as comprising the seven 
sub-families, Argyrobihae, Episininae, Theridioninae, Phoron- 
ciDiiNAE, Erigoninae, FoEMicmAE, and Linyphiinae, and shall 
briefly deal with them in this order. 

(i.) The Argyrodinae are very curious spiders with very long 
and often flexible abdomen. They are commonly parasitic on 
the circular snares of Epeirid spiders, between the rays of which 
they spin their own irregular webs. There are three genera, 
Argyrod^^ Ariamnes, and Rhomphaea^ which are distributed in 
the tropical and sub-tropical regions all over the world. 

(ii.) The Episininae hardly conform to the character of 
swientary spiders, being frequently found outside their webs. In 
most 8i)ecie8 the abdomen is narrow in front and broader behind, 
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where it is abruptly truncated or bluntly pointed. The genus 
Spisinus is widely distributed, and one species, J?'. is 

one of our most peculiar English spiders. It occurs occasionally 
under ledges of grassy or heathery banks. The genus Tomoxena. 
is an inhabitant of tropical Asia. Janulus m found in the same 
regions, and in tropical America. 

(iii.) The Thekidioninae are a large group of spiders, often 
very ornate, and spinning snares of irregular threads running in all 
directions. The abdomen is usually more or less globular. The 
chelicerae are small and weak, and the paturon is trans%^ersely 
(not obliquely) truncated for the reception of the small unguis or 
fang. The somewhat long thin legs are almost or ent lively 
destitute of spines. 

We may consider certain genera as typical of the various 
groups into which this sub-family naturally falls, Theridion is 
the richest genus of the entire order, numbering some 320 
species, of which seventeen inhabit the British Isles. During 
the summer months nearly every hush is studded with the 
irregular webs of these little spiders, generally prettily coloured, 
and with globular abdomen. The commonest is T. suyphnm, 
which swarms on hollies and other bushes all over the country. 
One of the handsomest is T. formosum, b, rather local species, 
about a sixth of an inch in length, with the aklomen beauti- 
fully marked with oblique lines of white, yellow, red, and black, 
T. tepidariorum, common in conservatories, is like a large and 
plainer edition of T^forinosum. T. ripariuifn is remarkable lor 
the curious earth-encrusted tube which it forms for tlie recep- 
tion of its egg -cocoon. T. Umacvlatum may often be seen 
among coarse herbage, holding on to its ridiculously large egg- 
cocoon ; it is a small spider, and the sexes are more than usually 
unlike. 

Latrodectus and Dipoem are associated exotic genera, includ- 
ing some of the largest species of the group. Latrodectus is 
peculiarly interesting on account of the great reputation for 
especially poisonous properties which some of its species have 
acquired. The New Zealand ^ Katipo ” is X. scelio^ wlule 
i. IS-guttatm enjoys" an almost equally evil reputation as the 
malmignatte in Corsica. The American species X. mactum 
(Eig. 197, p. 362) is also considered highly venomous. These 
spiders form their irregular webs on low bushes, aiid it is curious 



that they are usually marked with red or yellow spots on the 
abdomen. They have been referred to in the section on the 
venom of spiders (see p. 362). 

The genus Steatoda possesses one English species (S', bipunciata) 
which is extremely common in buildings and in the angles of 
walls, and is a rather striking spider, with dark cephalothorax, 
and livid brown abdomen with a broken white stripe down the 
middle. Several closely .allied genera are also sparingly repre- 
sented in this country, among which may be mentioned Grushi- 
Una (two species), Asagena (one species), Teutana (two species)^ 
Lithypliantes (one species), Laseola (five species), and Euryopis 
(two species). In some of these the male is provided with a 
stridulating organ between the thorax and abdomen (Fig. 183, 



p. 327). The remarkable genus Tetrahlemma (see p. 318) is 
considered by Simon to have affinities with this group, thougli 
Pickard-Cambridge, who first described it, is inclined to rank it 
among the Dysderidae. 

(iv.) The Phoroncidiinae are a remarkable group of spiny 
Therkliids whose superficial resemblance to the Gasteracanthiiiao 
of the Epeiridae (see p. 409) has often deceived 
I I Arachnologists as to their true affinities. There 

are eight genera, all exotic, inhabiting hot 
countries, and spinning a The^ddionAiYo web 
on bushes. Phoromidia has twelve species in 
South Asia and Madagascar. Trithena (Fig, 
% / 208) is its American representative, five species 

y being found in South America. Ulesanis has 

Fig. 208.— about twenty species, and extends from South 
triemp^idata 9. America to Australia. 

Smon.) (v*) The Erigoninae are an immense group 

of minute, sober-coloured spiders, which include 
the Money-spinners '' of popular nomenclature, and are largely 
responsible for the gossamer which fills the air and covers every 
tuft of grass in the autumn. The number of species described 
is very large and constantly increasing, and more than a hundred 
are recognised as British, 

Desperate efforts have been made of late years to grapple with 
this almost unmanageable group, but the multitude of genera 
which have been proposed can hardly as yet be considered to bo 
finally established. The small size of these spiders, which 
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renders the aid of a microscope necessary to make out their 
structural peculiarities, robs them of their attractiveness to any 
but the ardent Arachnologist, but they number among them some 
of our most remarkable English forms, and many of them well 
repay examination. The smallest English species, ranamoinops 
dieeros, measures about 1 mm. (about ^ inch) in length. 
Many of the groups are jet black, some with dull and others 
with shiny integuments. They are never gi-eatly variegated in 
hue; but the glossy black of the cephalothorax, combined with 
red-brown or yellow legs, gives to some species a rather rich 
coloration. 

It is impossible here to deal with this sub-family in detail. 
Some of its members must be familiar enough to everybody, and 
the reader is recommended to spend an hour of a warm autumn 
day in watching them depart on the ballooning excursions, of 
which a description has been given (see p. 341), from the knobs 
which surmount iron railings in a sunny 
spot. Among them he is pretty sure to 
find the genus Erigone — containing some ^ _ 7 

of the largest members of the group — i 

strongly represented. | 

In some species the male presents a ^ 
remarkable difference from the female in v. — 

the structure of its cephalothorax, which ® 

has the head region produced into y x"') 
eminences sometimes of the oddest con- 
formation. An extreme example is seen 

in Walekenaera cuiumiTiataf a one Bp0cies t\\omx of i ^ Lopkocarenum 

in which the male caput is produced into 

a sort of spire, bearing the eyes, and Waicymn^a ammimta 

nearly as high as the cephalothorax is 

long (Fig. 209, s). ra^i. 

(vi.) The Fokmicinae include only 
two genera, FormiciiM (South Europe) and Solenysn (.Japan). 
They are somewhat ant-like in appearance. 

(vii.) The Linyphiinae are closely allied to the Erigouinae, but 
the legs are usually armed with spines, and very commonly the 
female has a dentated claw at the end of the pedipalp. 

We include here about thirty genera of spiders of moderate or 
small sij®, living for the most prrt on bushes or herkige. The 
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characteristic Linyphian web is a horizontal sheet of irregular 
strands, anchored to neighbouring twigs or leaves by cross 
threads in aU directions, and the spider generally lurfes beneath 
the web in an inverted position. Some of the larger species are 
very familiar objects, Linyphia triangvlaris being one of the 
most abundant English spiders, filling furze and other bushes 
with its extensive spinning work. 

The sub-family may be roughly divided into three groups, of 
which the first is small, consisting of only three exotic genera of 
one species each. Donmhochara may be taken as the type genus. 
They arei moderate-sized spiders with rather short legs, found in 
France and Holland. 

The second group consists of a number of genera of small 
spiders, sober-coloured, and generally more or less unicolorous in 
brown, yellow, or black, living in herbage. The sexes are much 
alike, the males never exhibiting the excrescences on the caput 
so often met with in the Erigoninae. The genus Tmeticus may 
be considered the type. It includes about forty species, of which 
about half are British. They are mostly dull yellow or brown 
spiders, averaging perhaps the eighth of an inch in length, 
Allied genera which are represented in England are Porhomma 
(twelve species), Microneta (twelve species), Sintula (twelve 
species). The American cave-genus Anthrolia comes here. 

The third and last group is that including Linyphia and 
allied genera. They are moderate-sized or small spiders with 
long spiny legs and particularly long tarsi. The abdomen is 
generally decorated. The caput is frequently rather prominent 
and crowned with hairs. 

Of the large number of spiders which have been described 
imder the generic name of Linyphia, Simon ^ only admits about 
fifty species. Ten are included in the British list. L triangu- 
laris has already been mentioned, but there are other common 
species, as Z. montana, Z. marginata, and Z. dathraia. The 
members of most of the associated genera are rather small in size. 
We may briefly mention Bolyphantes, Bathyphantes, Zephthy- 
phantes, and Labulla, all of which include English species.^ 

Fam. 23, Epeiridae. — This family includes all the spiders 

* ffisL Nat des Ar, i. p. $ 92 . 

. - The Erigoninae, Formicinae, and Linyphiinae, togetlier with the Epeiridae, 
form Simon's family of Argiopidae. 
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which spin circular or wheeHike snares, the highest form of 
spider industry, together with a few forms so closely allied in 
structure to orb- weaving species as to be systematically insepar- 
able from them. It is practically co-extensive with the Argio- 
pinae, Tetragnathinae, and Nephilinae of Simon’s Argiopidae in 
the Mistoire naturelh des araignies} 

No one is unfamiliar with the orbicular snares, the structure 
of which has already been described with some minuteness (see 
p, 344), and some of the spiders which construct them are 
among the best known members of the order. 

It is impossible here to deal with the multitudinous forms 
embraced by this family. We must mention those genera richest 
in species, and some others of special interest. It will be con- 
venient to indicate eight sub-families or groups, which include 
most of the forms likely to be met with. These* are the Thk- 
BIBIOSOMATIN AE, TeTEAGNATHINAE, AbCIOPIKAK, N EPHILINAE, 
Epeirinae, Gasteraganthinae, Poltyinae, and Arcyinae. 

(i.) The Theridiosomatinae are a small group which might 
with equal propriety be classed with thfe Theridiidae or the 
Epeiridae. Theridiosoma argenteolmn is a rare spider in Dorset- 
shire. It is a minute spider, one-twelfth of an inch in length, 
with silvery white globular abdomen variegated with reddish 
brown, and yellow cephalothorax with darker caput. Some 
allied spiders spin a roughly circular snare. 

(ii.) The Tetragnathinae consist chiefly of two genera, Pmhy- 
gmiha and Tetragnatha, The first consists of spiders which are 
not orb- weavers, but live in herbage, especially in swampy places. 
Two species, Pachygimtha clerchii and P. degeeTi% are common in 
England, and a third, P. listeria is sometimes met with. They 
are rather striking, prettily marked spiders, with strongly 
developed chelicerae. 

The species of Tetragnatha are true orb-weavers, and may easily 
be recognised by their cylindrical bodies, elongated chelicerae, and 
long legs, stretched fore and aft along the rays of their webs. Five 
species have been recorded from England, and the genus contains 
at least a hundred species in all ; almost every country in the 
world, regardless of its latitude, supplying examples. 

^ as deyeioped in tRe course of the work, not as set forth on p, 594 of voL 
i, where fire suh-fainiliw are estahiished (Theridiosomatinae, Arciinae, Euryoor- 
miaae, Amazulinae, Poltyinae), which are afterwards merged in the Argiopinae. 



Simon associates with these spiders the genus Meta, which 



includes perhaps our commonest Epeirid, Meta segiaentata, a 
smallish and not very striking .Orb-weaver, with a rather elon- 
gated or sub-cylindrical abdomen. Every garden is pretty sure 
to abound in it. 

(iii.) The Argiopinae include many large and very striking 
members of the Epeiridae. There are about a hundred species 
of Argwpe (Fig. 198, p. 379) spread over the tropical and sub- 
tropical countries of the world. They rarely invade the temperate 
regions, but A. bruennichi is found in South Europe, and A. 
trifasciata in Canada. The large spiders with transverse bars 
of yellow or orange on their abdomen, and often with a silvery 
sheen, belong to this genus. The species of the allied genus Gea 
are generally much smaller, and their abdomen more elongated. 
Both genera are found in tropical and sub-tropical regions all 
over the world. Argiops always .sits in the middle of its circular 
web. There are invariably some flossy zigzag bands of silk 
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No spider is more familiar than Epeim diademata (Fig. 181, 
p. 325), the Garden-spider, par ecocellence, which attains its greatest 
size and spreads its largest snares in the autumn. The smaller 
and much less conspicuous Zilla x-notata is sure to be found 
abundantly in the same locality. Several other Epeirids are to 
be found in this country, especially in the south, by sweeping 
heather or bushes with a net, or shaking the boughs of trees over 
an umbrella or other receptacle. The little apple-green species is 
Epeira eucurbitina, E. cornuta is extremely common in marshy 
places all over the country. In furze bushes, and often among 
sedge in swampy places, will frequently be found E, qtiadrata, 
one of the largest and handsomest species we possess. The 
ground-colour may vary from orange -red to green, and there 
are four conspicuous white spots on the abdomen. The tent- 
like retreat which this spider makes near its snare often catches 
the eye. 

E, umbratica is a dark flat, somewhat toad-like Epeirid of 
retiring habits, which stretches its snare usually on wooden 
palings, between the timbers of which ^ i 

it squeezes its flat body, and waits for . | It 

insects to entangle themselves. 11 § J 

Two of our fin^t Epeiras, E, pyramid \ i M £ 

data and E, angulata (Fig. 210), are \ 
seldom met with, and only in the south. 

Our only Cyclosa (C, conica) is easily 
recognised by the peculiar form of its ^ 
abdomen, which is greatly prolonged | l 
beyond the spinnerets. It is a small, f 1 M | 

rather dark species, which constructs a 1 B 

particularly perfect snare. ^ / 

Five British Epeirids belong to the angulata, 9. 

genus Singa. They axe small creatures, 

not exceeding a sixth of an inch in length. They live in heathery 
and marshy localities. 

(vi.) The Gastbracanthinae are a remarkable group of 
Epeirids, characterised by the hard and coriaceous integument 
covering the abdomen, which is usually furnished with a number 
of more or less formidable thom-like spines, calculated to render 
these spiders by no means pleasant eating for insectivorous birds. 
An even more constant characteristic is the presence on the back 
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of 'ttie'y ■aJjdom a number ■ of .'' sigiUa” or somewhat seaUike 
impressions arranged symmetrically, four forming a trapezium 

S in the middle, while the others are -dis- 
tributed round the border. 

There are about 200 species of Gmtera--^ 
cantha^ all natives of tropical countriea 
The spiders of the genus Mieraihena 
(Aerosoma) have a more elongate cephalo- 
thorax, and sometimes the spines are ex- 
ceedingly long, far exceeding the length 
of the body proper. Among the less 
spiny members of this group are some 
remarkable mimetic ant-lil^e forms. 

(vii) The Poltyinae include some 
remarkable spiders, found in Africa and 
South Asia for the most part, though 
sparingly represented in America and Oceania, They are generally 
largish spiders, often with a very odd conformation of the abdomen, 
which is generally much raised. The type genus is Foltys, 

(viii.) The Arcyinae, which are more characteristic of 
Australia and the neighbouring islands, are a small group of 
spiders, usually yellow with black markings, and with the 
somewhat square -shaped cephalothorax usually prominent at 
the angles. The type genus is Arcys, 

Fain, 24 Uloboridae. — The XJloboridae are cribellate spiders, 
with rather elongate cephalothorax, devoid of median fovea. The 
cribellum is transverse and generally undivided. The first pair 
of legs are usually much the longest. The metatarsi of the fourth 
legs, in addition to the calamistrum, bear a number of generally 
regularly arranged spines. The eyes are often situated on 
tubercles. Three sub - families are recognised, Dinopinae, 
Uloborinae, and Miagrammopinae. 

(i.) The Dinopinab are a small group comprising only two 
genera, Mnojpw and Menmm. The calamistrum is short, occupy- 
ing not more than half of the metatarsus. Twenty species of 
Dimpis and six of Menmm are scattered over the tropical 
regions of the world. 

(iL) The Uloborinae include a number of spiders which have 
been described under several generic nam^, but are now considered 
to fall into two genera, Sylota and Vlohorus^ Syhota has only two 
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species, one in the Mediterranean region and one in Chili. There 
are about sixty species 'of Ulohrus, some of which have a wide 
distribution, while many IT, rej^uU'kanm, of Venezuela) are 
social. The type species, U, wcdchenaeriusy is a very rare spider 
in 'Engkiid. , . , 

(iii) The 'MiAGKAMMOHHAl include two genera containing some 
very interesting forms: The genus Miagrammopes, of which 
twenty: species have been described, though the' number is 
"probably far greater, is characterised by a very long cylindrical 
abdomen, and by the apparent possession of only four eyes, in 
a transverse row. These are really the posterior eyes; and the 
anterior eyes, or some of them, are present in a very reduced 
eondition, little is known of the habits of th^ spiders. 

The other genus, Myptiotm, though only boasting three species, 
possesses a special interest on account of the remarkable snare 
constructed by the spiders which belong to it. 

This has already been described in the section 
upon defective orb-webs (see p. 349), 

The type species, H, paradoxus, is very rare 
in England, and though small and inconspicuous, 
it is certainly one of the most curious membem 
of our Spider fauna. 

Tam. 26, J^cheidaa- — This small family 
includes certain remarkable fossil spiders from 
Baltic amter, and two rare recent forms, Archea 
(Eriauchenus) worhmani from Madagascar, and 
MeGysmancheniuB segmentatm from America. 

The cheliceiae, which are extraordinarily long, are articulated far 
away from the mouth-parts. The caput is clearly marked off 
from the thorax, and is much raised. In several other respects 
these spiders are very distinct from all other members of the 
order. 

Fam 26. Uiinetidae. — The Mimetidae form a small group 
in general appearance recalling the Theridiidae, with which family 
they were, for a long time incorporated. The chief genera are 
Ero, Mimetus, and Oelanor. Era furcata ( = thoracica) is a 
pretty little spider, not rare among grass* in England, The 
upper side of its very convex abdomen is marked with red, 
yellow, and black, and bears two little protuberance or humps 
near the middle. It is only about an eighth of an inch long. 
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has already been alluded to (see p. 

rare occasions in this 
■ - 1 of Uro, all small 
The genus Mimetus 
merged Blackwall’s Ctmophora) includes a number 
;ly-built spiders, living for the most part 

the American representative of 
being rather large spidSrs, inhabiting 


Its interesting egg-cocoon 
358). E. tuUrcidata has been found on 
country. There are about ten other species 
spiders, and living in temperate regions. 

(in which is i 
of larger, more strong] 
in tropical countries. 

The genus Gelanor (Galena) is 

the group, its three species T'„ , 

Cental and South America. The males of this gepus have 

remarkably long and slender pedipalpi, much longer than the 

whole body. , 

Fam 27* ThoiEisidae.— -The Thomisidae are the Latigrade 
spiders of Latreille, and the « Crab-spiders ” of popular nomen- 
clature. Their legs are extended more or less kterally instead 
of in the normal fore and aft directions, and their progression is 
frequently strikingly crab-like. They forip a very large group 
of more than 140 genera, including spiders of every size, and 
they are to be found in every quarter of the world. Fortpthree 
species are British. Many strange forms are included m this 
OToup and several of the sub-families into which it has been 
divi£d contain only one or two genera. The bulk of its members 

Ml ftiih families Thomisinae, Philodeominak, and 
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are laueh smaller and darker. It is common in some parts of 
England, especially in the south, where it is to be sought for in 
bushes and trees. ' 


l)iam dormtam one of our prettiest British species, witli light 


green legs and cephalothorax, 
and a yellow abdomen with a 
red -brown central marking. 
It is common in the New 
Forest and other southern 
localities. The female attains 
a quarter of an inch in 
length. 

Thommis omistus, a rare 
spider among heather, is recog- 
nisable by the shape of its 
abdomen, which is broadest 
behind and abruptly truncated. 
When adult the abdomen is a 
pale yellow, but the young are 
suffused with a pink hue closely 
corresponding with that of the 
heather blossom in which they 
are frequently found sitting. 

(ii.) The Philodkominak 
have the cephalothorax more 
rounded in front, and the 




legs, especially the second pair, 
usually longer than in the 
Thomisinae. There are ten 


Fia. Hpidtr.s. A, 

virescenSf 9 ; B, pini^ 9 ; C. 

PhU&drovim manjarikthfri, 6 ; D, TibvfJna 


genera, of which the most 

important is Fkilodro^nus, v^liidx numbers about a hundred species. 
They are active spiders, living u^X)!! bxishes and trees, and most 
of them are inhabitants of temperate regions. We have a]>out 
twelve species in the British Isles. The commonest is Fh. minolifs, 
which is abundant on bushes in most parts of the country. 
Some species are very prettily marked, and one, FL marguriUttva 
(Fig. 213, C) presents a very good example of protective colora- 
tion, being almost indistinguisliable on the blue-grey lichen on 
tree trunks, where it lies in wait for insects. 

Another important genus, including some fifty species, ls 
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ThanatuSy extending from tropical to arctic regions, but very 
sparingly represented in England. Th, striatus ( = hirsutus) occurs 
occasionally, and one example of the fine species Th, formicinm 
lias been taken in the New Forest. The members of this genus 
as a rule affect dry and sandy habitats. 

The genus Tibellus includes few species, but has a wide dis- 
tribution. The type species T. oUongus (Fig. 213, D) is found in 
the temperate regions all over the world, and is common in Eng- 
land. It is a pale straw-coloured spider with a much elongated 
abdomen. It closely resembles the stems of dry grass in hue, and 
when alarmed it remains perfectly still with its legs embracing 
the stem and its abdomen closely applied to it. 

(iii.) The Sparassinak ^ include most of the large Latigrade 
forms, and number about forty genera. 

Heteropoda 'oenaioria is a cosmopolitan species, and though 
proper to warm countries, is often introduced here on hothouse 
plants, and has been known to establish itself in the open air in 
botanical gardesAS. Our only indigenous member of this sub- 
family is Micrommata virescens (Fig, 2 1 3, A). This striking spider 
is found, though rarely, in the south of England. The female is 
half an inch in length and of a vivid green hue, while the more 
cylindrical abdomen of the male is yellow with three longitudinal 
scarlet lines. Other genera are Sparassus, Tomnia, and Delena, 
(iv.) The Aphantoohilinae include two curious genera which 
are exclusively American. The labium is much reduced and the 
sternum is shortened, terminating between the third pair of legs. 
The species of AphantoeMlm are largish, glossy-black spiders, 
sometimes spotted with white. Some of them mimic ants of the 
genus GryptoceriLS, The other genus is Bucmnium, 

(v.) The Stephanopsinae include about sixteen genera, of 
which the best known are Stephanopsis and Begillus. There are 
about fifty species of Stephanopsis, most of them Australian, while 
the eight species of Regillus belong to Africa and South Asia. 

The mimetic form Phrynarachne decipiens has already been 
alluded to (see p. 374). 

(vi.) The Selenopinae consist of a single genus, Selenops, of 

^ Simon, in bis Mistoire naturelU des araign^es, removes tlie Sparassinse and 
the Selenopinae to the Clnbionidaa, considering that, notwithstanding the direc- 
tion of their legs, they have a greater aflinity with that group than with the other 
Thoinisid®*^, , . ^ ■ 
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which ten or twelve species are known, some of which are very 
widely distributed, though confined to hot regions. These spiders, 
which are all large, are easily recognised by their extremely fiat 
bodies and the peculiar arrangement of their eyes, all eight of 
thein being placed more or less in a single transverse line. 

Fam. 28 . Zoropsidae. — The Zoropsidae are cribellate spiders 
of large size, with well-developed scopulae on tarsi and metatarsi. 
The cribellum is divided, and the calamistrum, which is very 
short, is not well developed. Most are inhabitants of hot regions, 
where they Mve under stones or bark Zoropsis has six species, 
chiefly inhabitants of North Africa, though representatives occur 
on the European side of the Mediterranean. AeantJwctenus has 
two species in South and Central America. 

Pam. 29. Platoridae.— The Platoridae are Thomisid-like, 
medium-sized spiders, generally with a uniform yellow or brown 
coloration. The spinnerets are their most characteristic features. 
The median pair present a large flat surface studded with two 
parallel rows of large fusulae, while the anterior pair are situated 
outside them, and are thus widely separated. There are only three 
genera, and very few species of this family. Ptoor 
is a Chinese species. Boliomalm and Vectim belong to South 
America. 

Pam. 30- Ageleilidae. — Sedentary spiders with sligM sexual 
dimorphism ; with three tarsal claws and devoid of scopulae. 

The Agelenidae spin a more or less extensive web of fine 
texture, usually accompanied by a tubular retreat. Our com- 
monest cellar spiders belong to this group, which may be 
divided into three sub -families, Cybaeinae, Agelenikae, and 
Hahnhnae. 

(i.) The Cybaeinae include some sixteen genera, of which 
two deserve special mention on account of the peculiar habits of 
the spiders belonging to them. 

Desis is a genus of marine spiders, said to live on coral reefs 
below high-water mark, and to remain in holes in the rocrk during 
high tide, enclosed in cocoons impermeable to the sea-water. At 
low tide it is stated that they come forth and pey upon small 
crustaceans. Argyroneta has only one species, A. aquatiea, spread 
throughout Europe and North and Central Asia. It is the well- 
known “ Water-spider,'' which is so often an object of interest in 
aquaria. 
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(ii.) The A.GSliENmAE also contain sixteen genera, but it is a 
much larger group, some of the genera being rich in species. 
They are mostly moderate or large-sized hairy spiders, living in 
temperate or cold climates. There are about fifty species of 
Tegenaria, seven of which have been recorded as British. 

Our commonest Cellar-spider is T. derhami% but the very 
large long-legged species found in houses in the southern counties 
of England is T. parietina ( = guyonii ^ domestica). There are 
not many species of AgeUna, but one, ..4. laJyyrmthica, is a common 
object in this country, with its large, close-textured web and 
accompanying tube spread on grassy banks by the wayside. 
Ooelotes (dropos is a formidable-looking spider, found occasionally 
under stones in England and Wales. Another genus, Cryphoeca, 
has three British representatives. 

(iii.) The Hahniihae are recognised at once by their spinnerets, 
which are arranged in a single transverse line, the posterior pair 
being on the outside, and generally much the longest. Hahnia 
contains several species of very small spiders, of which four or 
five are British, usually occurring among moss or herbage. The 
aberrant form Nicodamm (Centropelma), usually placed among 
the Theridiidae, is removed by Simon to the Agelenidae, forming 
by itself the sub-family (iv.) Nicodaminae. 

Famt 31. Pisauridae. — The Pisauridae are hairy, long-legged 
spiders, intermediate, both in structure and in habits, between the 
Agelenidae and the Lycosidae. Many new genera have recently 
been added to the group, but many of them only include one or 
two species. 

Pisaura is spread throughout the temperate regions of the 
Old World, and P. (Ocydle) mirabilis is common in England, 
being found abundantly in woods and on commons. It is a 
striking spider, more than half an inch in length, and its elongate 
abdomen is marked on either side with a sinuous longitudinal 
white band. 

There are some thirty species of Dolomedes scattered over the 
temperate regions of the world. JD.Jlmbriatus is a rare species in 
marshy spots in the south of England, and is^ne of the largest 
British spiders. The ground-colour is deep brown, with two 
longitudinal yellowish strips both on cephalothorax and abdomen. 

The genus DoUmedm is replaced by Thawmana in South 

' America. ^ ^ . 



PaJE- 32. Lycosidae. — These are what are popularly known 
as '' Wolf-spiders.” They are vagabond hunting spiders, spinning 
no snare, but chasing their prey along the ground, and in the 
breeding season carrying their egg-bags with them, attached be- 
neath the abdbmen. Some of them burrow in the loose earth or 
Band, but others seem to have nothing in the way of a habitation. 

The arrangement of the eyes is very characteristic. They are 
in three rows. The front row consists of four small eyes above 
the insertion of the chelicerae, and directed forwards. Two com- 
paratively very large eyes form the next row, and occupy the 
upper angles of the facies, being also directed forwards. The 
third row consists of two medium-sized eyes placed dorso-laterally 
on the caput, some distance behind the rest, and looking upwards. 
The tarsi are three-clawed. The so-called '‘Tarantula” spiders 


belong to this group, though the name has been so abused in 



popular usage, and x x / \ 

has passed through ^ ! f \ \ If \ \ 

many vicissitudes || . . 1 1 1 1 / \ 1 I 

scientific nomencla- m 

ture, that it is diffi- T - 

cult to tell what I i |r^ 3^K r\ 

creature is intended f | I f l I 

the Aviculariidae are \ / \ i I 

commonly called ^ f 

The two chief 3 

genera of this exten- 

sive family are Lycosa % 

and Pardosa, I 1 i I 

The genus Zycosa \ I jf | 

includes about 400 \ i 

species. It has been \ / 

broken up from time „ ra , r o. 

, f , Fig. 214. — Lycosid Spiders. X Lyam fahnlu^ 9 \ 

to time into vanous 2 , ly<ma picta, 9 ; «, Parchm amentata, 9 . 

genera (Trochosa, 

Pirata, Tarentuh, etc.), but these glide into each other by im- 
jj^rceptible degree, and are now di^rded. They are large or 
jnoderate-sized spiders, found in every' part of the world. About 
twenty species are British, some of them being fine and hand- 
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somelj marked. One of the prettiest is Lyeosa picta, common 
on the sandhills in some localities. 

Some exotic species are very large, Lycosa ingens, from Madeira, 
measuring sometimes more than an inch and a half in length. 

Fardosa (Fig. 188, p. 341) is not so rich in species, but the 
individuals of some species are wonderfully numerous. Hundreds 
of P. Iv^iriSy for example, may be seen scampering over the 
dead leaves of a wood in the autumn. These spiders are generally 
sombrely coloured and well covered with hair. Perhaps the com- 
monest and most widely-spread species in this country is F, 
amentata. 

Famu 33. Otenidae. — ^The Ctenidae are Lycosa~like spiders, 
having in certain points of structure close affinities with the 
Pisauridae and the Sparassinae of the Thomisidae. The limits of 
the family are not well defined, and many arachnologists place 
in it some of the genera allotted above to the Pisauridae, while 
others do not consider the group sufficiently marked off to con- 
stitute a separate family at all. As here understood they are 
equivalent to the Cteninae of the Clubionidae in Simon's Histoire 
naturelle. The eyes are arranged in the Lyeosa fashion, but the 
tarsi have only two terminal claws and well-developed ''claw- 
tufts," frequently accompanied by a scopula. There are strong, 
regularly-arranged spines under the tibiae and tarsi. 

There are about fifteen genera. Uliodon numbers six species 
of large hairy spiders in Australia. Gtenus is rich in species, 
having about sixty, found in all hot countries, but especially in 
America and Africa. They are also of large size and usually of 
yellowish coloration, often diversified by a pattern on the abdomen. 
The fifteen species of Leptactenus are proper to tropical** Asia. 
Acantheis from South Asia and Enoplectenus from Brazil are 
more slender, elongate forms, recalling Tetragnatha, Caloctenus 
includes a number of Fardosa-like spiders found at a high 
elevation in South America. 

The Ctenidae have the habits of the Lycosidae, and are 
wandering spiders, some forming a burrow in the ground. 

Fam. 34. Senoculidae. — The South American genus S&n^ 
oculns {Lahdmm) alone constitutes this family. The species are 
probably numerous, but ten only have been described. They are 
moderate -sized spiders, spinning no web, but running with 
astonishing speed over .the leaves and stems of plants. The 
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generic name is really inapplicable, as there are eight eyes, but 
the anterior laterals are much reduced. The abdomen is long, 
and the legs are long and unequal, the first pair much the 
longest and the third much the shortest. 

Jam. 36. Oxyopidae. — The Oxyopidae form a: well-marked 
group, with oval cephalothorax somewhat narrowed in front, and 
lanceolate abdomen. The eight black eyes have a characteristic 
arrangement, and the anterior medians are always very small. 
The legs are long and tapering, and not very unequal, and are 
furnished with particularly long spines, which give these spiders 
a very characteristic appearance. There are eight genera, of 
which the most important are Pucetia and Oxyopes. 

Pucetia contains a number of rather large spiders, generally 
bright green, often variegated with red. They affect particular 
plants. For instance, P. viridis, which occurs in Spain, is always 
found on Ononis Mspanim* There are about thirty species of 
this genus distributed over the tropical and sub- tropical regions 
of the world. Oxyopes numbers many species, certainly more 
than fifty, and has a similar distribution, but some of its uiembers 
invade colder regions. They are of rather small aim, 0, lineaius 
is a very rare spider in the ^south of England. 

The Oxyopidae are diurnal spiders, running over plants in 
search of prey, and often leaping, after the fashion of members of 
the following family, 

Fam. 36. Attidae (Salticidae).— spiders loith 
cephalothorax broad anteriorly, and bearing eight homogeneous eyes 
in three rows. Four eyes, largely developed, are directed fortoard ; 
the remaining four eyes are placed dorsally in two rows, the first 
pair "heing much reduced in size. 

The Attidae or Jumping -spiders form the most extensive 
family of the whole order, the known species amounting to 
something like four thousand. It is only of late years that 
their vast numbers have begun to be realised, for their vagabond 
habits and great activity^enabled them to a great extent to elude 
the earlier collectors, whose methods were not as thorough as 
those now in vogue. Their real home is in the tropical regions, 
temperate fauna being comparatively poor in Attid species. 
France boasts nearly 150, but only 87 are recorded for the 
British Mes, and 2 at Imst of th»e are •recsent introductiona 

Some of the tropical forms are most brilliantly coloured. 
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glowing with vivid colours and metallic hues, and they have fre- 
quently excited the admiration* of travellers. The coloration is 
nearly always due to the hairs and scales with which the spiders 
are clothed, and is, unfortunately, almost incapable of preservation 
in the collector’s cabinet. 

These spiders are all wanderers, spinning no snares, though 
they form a sort of silken cell or retreat, in which the female 
lays her eggs. Their habits are diurnal, and they delight in 
sunshine. They stalk their prey and leap upon it with wonder- 
ful accuracy. They invariably attach a thread at intervals in 
their course, and on the rare occasions when they miss their aim 
while hunting on a perpendicular surface, they are saved from a 
fall by the silken line proceeding from the spot whence the leap 
was made. 

The movements of these spiders are sufficient to indicate their 
systematic position without entering upon structural details, but 

their eyes deserve a special 
\ mention. They are all 

“ coloured and verj^' 
unequal in size, and they 
' f occupy the whole area nf 

^ \ the caput, usually forming 

/ ^ ^ \ a large quadrilateral figure. 

^ ^ B Four large eyes occupy the 

\ / facies or ''forehead,’’ the 

\ \ / / ^ ^ medians being especially 

\ / W ^ large. Next come two 

very small eyes, behind 
the anterior laterals, and 
/ I \ lastly two of medium size 

^ f J posterior corners of 

I \ 9 f This vast family does 

/ C \ o not lend itself easily to 

B"ig. 215. — Attid Spiders. A, Mticus s(^nicu$y s I division into sub- families, 
B, Marpism mmcom, 9 ; C, Byneniosyna for- ^ impos- 

mka^ 9 ; B, Ballus varieguttis^ 9- . . i 

sible here to do more 

than indicate a very few of the multitudinous forms. 

The most familiw' firitisii example is S(dticm menicMS (iyi- 
Ummm mfdetimX Mack -wid white striped. spider to be 
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seen hunting on walls and fences' during the summer. Marpissa 
IB the largest English species, measuring about half an 
inch. It has a brownish-yellow coloration, and is found, though 
not commonly, in similar situations. Attus puhemm affects grey 
stone walls, on which it is nearly invisible except when moving. 
The other British species are mostly to be found on trees and 
shrubs or among herbage, or hunting over bare sandy spots in 
the sunshine. A few (Marpissa pomatia, Hyctia nimyi) are fen 
species. Hasarius fahatus m a handsome spider, common in 
woods in some localities. 

The species differ much in their jumping powers; the Mar- 
pissas, for example, are not great leaj^rs, but the little Attns 
scdtatoT, found on sandhills, jumps like a flea, and the North 
American species Saitis pulex hm a suggestive specific name. 

Again, in this family there are mimetic forms resembling 
ants. Myrmarachne formicaria (Salticm formicarius) is found 
very rarely in England, but is not uncommon on the Continent. 

Synageles and Synemosyna allied genera. Fhidipptis is a 
genus well represented in America, and Ph. morsitam has already 
been mentioned (p, 365) in connexion with its poisonous re- 
putation. Astia md leim have American xepresentatives (see 
pp. 381, 382), though the type species belongs to the Old World. 
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ARACHNIBA EMBOLOBRANCHIATA {CONTIMUED) PAmGRADI 

SOLIFUGAE = SOLPUGAE CHBRNETIDSA = PSSUDOSCOEPIOKES 

Order IV. Palpigradi 

Minute Arcmllnide with three-^jointed chelate chdiceme^ and with 
the last two joints of the cephalothorax free. The abdomen comists 
of eleven segments with a fifteenfointed flagellum. 

In 1885 Grassi discovered, at Catania, a minute Arachnid which 
did not fall into any of the established orders of Arachnida. 
He named it Koenenia mirabUis. In 1893 Hansen collected 
several specimens in Calabria, near Palini and Scilla, and care- 
fully redescribed tbe species in conjunction with Sorensen.^ It 
has been studied still more minutely by Borner.^ 

There is a “ head ” portion, covered by a carapace, and bearing 
the chelicerae, pedipalpi, and two pairs of legs. The two free 
thoracic segments bear the third and fourth pairs of legs, recalling 
the Schizonotidae(see p. 3 12), where the portion of the thorax bear- 
ing these le^ is separate, though covered by a single dorsal plate. 
There are no eyes, but two hair-structures, believed to be sensory, 
are present on the cephalothorax, and Borner has observed open- 
ings in the second joint of the first pair of legs which have all the 
appearance of lyriform ” organs, as found in Spiders (see p. 325). 

The last three abdominal segments narrow rapidly, the last 
bearing the anus. A fifteen-jointed caudal flagellum is carried. 
Scorpion-like, above the animars back. The body and tail are 
each about a millimetre in length, and the animal is of a trans- 
lucent white colour. 

The mouth is extremely simple, being merely a slit upon a 
slight eminence. There are two sternal plates beneath the 
*'head,” and one beneath each free thoracic segment. The 
^ Mu* xviii., 189'7, p. 2^, iv. ■ ® Eml Am* xasiv., 1901, p* 537* 
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genital is complicated, and is sitnated beneath the 

second abdominal segment 

Since 1885 several other species have been discovered in 
various parts of the vrorld Two American 
forms possess three pairs of lung-sacs on 
segments 4, 6, and 6 of the abdomen. 

Eucker^ has suggested for them the 
generic name of ProJcoenenia, including 
P, Kucker, from Texas, and P, 

cMlemis, Hansen, from Chili. The others, 
styled by that author Eukoenenia, have 
no lung-sacs. There are about ten 
species, mostly from the Mediterranean 
region, but P. augusta^ Hansen, is found 
in Siam, E, jiormciae, Kucker, in Texas, 
and E,' grcrnii, Hansen, in Paraguay* 

Order ¥* Solifugae (Solpugae). 

Tracheate Arachnids, taith the last three 
segments of the cephalothorax free and the 
abdomen segmented. The chelicerae are 
largely developed and chelate, and the 
pedipcdpi are legdike, possessing terminal 
sense-organs. 

The Solifugae are, in some respects, mira^ 

the most primitive of the tr^heate 
Arachnida. Their general appearance is 

very spider-like, and by the old writers they are uniformly 
alluded to as spiders. The segmented body and the absence of 
spinning organs, however, make them readily distinguishable on 
careful inspection. They are for the most part nocturnal 
creatures, though some seem to rove about by day, and are even 
called " Sun-spiders ” by the Spaniards. The night-loving species 
are attracted by light. They are, as a rule, exceedingly hairy. 
Some are extremely active, while the short -legged forms (e.g. 
Bhagodes, see p. 429) move slowly. They are capable of pro- 
•dncing a hissing sound by the rubbing together of their chelicerae. 
Only the last three pairs of legs are true ambulatory organs, tlie 
» qmH. J. Micr. xlvii., 1901, p. 215. 
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first being carried aloft like the pedipalps, and used for feeling 
and manipulating the prey. 

There has been much controversy as to the poisonous pro- 
perties with which these creatures have been very widely credited 
by both ancient and modern writers. The* people of Baku on 
the Caspian consider them especially poisonous after their winter 
sleep. The Eussians of that region much dread the “ Falangas,” 
as they call them, and keep a Falanga preserved in oil as an 
antidote to the bite. The Somalis, on the other hand, have no 
fear of them, and, though familiar with these animals, have not 
thought them worthy of the dignity of a name. 

Several investigators have allowed themselves to be bitten 
without any special result. Some zoologists have found and 
described what they have taken to be poison-glands, but these 
appear to be the coxal glands, which have an excretory function. 
Bernard ^ suggests that, if the bite be poisonous, the virus may 
exude from the numerous setal pores which are found on the 
extremities of the chelicerae. The cutting powers of the im- 
mensely-developed chelicerae are usually sufficient to ensure fatal 
results on small animals without the agency of poison. Distant,^ 
indeed, thinks they cannot be poisonous, for when birds attack 
them they flee before their assailants. 

The Solifugae require a tolerably warm climate. In Europe 
they are only found in Spain, Greece, and Southern Eussia. 
They abound throughout Africa, and are found in South-Western 
Asia, the southern United States, and the north of South 
America. They appear to be absent from Australia, nor have 
any been found in Madagascar. Their usual food appears to be 
insects, though they devour lizards with avidity. Some interest- 
ing observations on their habits are recorded by Captain Hutton,^ 
who kept specimens in captivity in India. An imprisoned 
female made a burrow in the earth with which her cage was 
provided, and laid fifty eggs, which hatched in a fortnight, 
but the young remained motionless for three weeks longer, when 
they underwent their first moult, and became active. 

A sparrow and musk rats were at different times placed in the 
cage, and were speedily killed, but not eaten. Two specimens 
placed in the same cage tried to avoid each other, but, on coming 

Trans. Linn. Soc. (2), vi., 18£^6, p. 323. ^ xlvi., 1892, p. 247. 

^ ® Awn. ifaL -(I), xiit, 1843, p. 81. 
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iEto contact, fought desperately, the one ultimately devouring the 
other. It was noteworthy that the one iVhich was first fairly seissed 
immediately resigned itself to its fate without a struggle. As is the 
case with some spiders, the female is said occasionally to Ig'tll and 
devour the male. A Mashonaland species, Solpuga sericea, feeds 
on termites,^ while a South Californian Galeodes kills bees,^ enter- 
ing the hives in search of them. They are fairly good climbers. 
In Egypt Galeodes urahs climbs on to tables to catch flies, and 
some species have been observed to climb trees. 

That their pedipalps, in addition to their sensory function 
(see p. 426), possess a sucking apparatus, is clear from an observa- 
tion of Lonnberg,® who 
kept specimens of 
Galeodes amneoides im- 
prisoned in rectangular 
glass boxes, up the per- 
pendicular sides of which 
they were able to climb 
for some distance by their 
palps, but, being able to 
obtain no hold, by their 
legs, they soon tired. 

External Anatomy. 

— The body of Galeodes 
consists of a cephalo- 
thorax and an abdomen, 
both portions being dis- 
tinctly segmented. The 
cephalothorax consists of 
six segments, the first 
thoracic segment being 
fused with the two 
cephalic segments to 
form a sort of head, 
while the last three thoracic segments are free, and there is 
almost as much freedom of movement between the last two 
thoracic segments as between the thorax and the abdomen. The 

cephalic lobes,’* which give the appearance of a head, have been 

* Pocock, Nature^ Ivii., 1897, p. 618. * Cook, Iviii., 1898, p. 247. 

» Ofo, Ak. FSrh. Ivi, 1899, p. 977. 



Fig. 217 »p., ventral view, Nat. size, 
a, Anus ; cA, cheliceraej ^. 0 , genital operculum; 

:^ket organs ; jp, pedipaJp ; 1, 2, 3, 4, ambu- 
l^ory legs. (After Bernard.) 
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stiowtt by Bernard ^ to be due to the enormous deTelopmeut of the 
chelicerae, by the muscles of which they are entirely occupied. 

The floor of the cephalothorax is for the most part formed 
by the coxae of the appendages, and the sternum is hardly re- 
cognisable in many species. In Solpuga, however (see p. 429), it 
exists in the form of a long narrow plate of three segments, end- 
ing anteriorly in a lancet-shaped labium. 

A pair of large simple eyes are borne on a prominence in the 
middle of the anterior portion of the cephalothorax, and there are 
often one or two pairs of vestigial lateral eyes. 



The first pair of tracheal stigmata are to be found behind the 
coxae of the second legs. 

The mouth-parts take the form of a characteristic beak, con- 
sisting of a labrum and a labium entirely fused along their sides. 
The mouth is at the extremity of the beak, and is furnished with 
a straining apparatus of complicated hairs. 

The abdomen possesses ten free segments, marked off by dorsal 
and ventral plates, with a wide membranous lateral interval. 
The ventral plates are paired, the first pair forming the genital 
opercula, while behind the second and third are two pairs of stig- 
mata. Some species have a single median stigma on the fourth 
segment, but this is in some cases permanently closed, and in the 
genus Rhagodes entirely absent, so that it would seem to be a 
disappearing structure. 

The appendages are the six pairs common to all Arachnids — 
chelicerae, pedipalpi, and four pairs of legs. The chelicerae, 
which are enormously developed, are two-jointed and chelate, the 
distal joint being articulated beneath the produced basal joint. 
In the male there is nearly always present, on the basal joint, a 
remarkable structure of modified hairs called the '' flagellum,” and 
believed to be sensory. It differs in the different genera, and is 
only absent in the Eremobatinae (see p. 429). The pedipalpi are 
strong, six-jointed, leg-like appendages, without terminal claw. 
They end in a knob-like Joint, sometimes movable, sometimes 
fixed, which contains a very remarkable eversible sense-organ, 
which is probably olfactory. It is concealed by a lid-like struc- 
ture, and when protruded is seen to be furnished, on its under 
surface, with a pile of velvet-like sensory hairs. 

The legs differ in the number of their joints, as the third and 
^ Tmm, Soc, (2), vi, 1896, 310. 
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fourth pairs have the femora divided, and the tarsus jointed. 
The first pair has only a very small terminal claw, but two well- 
developed claws are borne by the tarsi of the other legs. Each 
of the last legs bears, on its under surface, five '' racket-organs” 
beleved/ to be sen^ 

— The alimentary canal possesses a suck- 
ing chamber the beak, after which it narrows to pass 

through the nerve-mass, and after an S-shaped fold, joins the mid- 
gut. This gives off four pairs of thin diverticula towards the legs, 
the last two entering the coxae of the third and fourth pairs. 

At the constriction between the cephalothorax and the 
abdomen there is no true pedicle, but there is a transverse 
septum or " diaphragm,” through which the blood-vessel, tracheal 
nerves, and alimentary canal pass. The gut narrows here, and, 
on entering the abdomen, proceeds straight to a stercoral pocket 
at the hind end of the animal, but gives off, at the commence- 
ment, two long lateral diverticula, which run backwards parallel 
with the main trunk. These are furnished with innumerable 
secondary tube-like diverticula, which proceed in all directions 
and fill every available portion of the abdomen. The caeca, 
which are so characteristic of the Arachnidan mid-gut, here reach 
their extreme development. A pair of Malpighian tubules enter 
the main trunk in the fourth abdominal segment. 

Other excretory organs are the coxal glands, which form many 
coils behind the nerve-mass, and open between the coxae of the 
third and fourth legs. They have been taken for poison-glanda 

There is a small endosternite in the hinder portion of the 
cephalothorax under the alimentary canal 

The vascular system is not completely understood. The heart 
is a very long, narrow, dorsal tube, extending almost the entire 
length of the animal, and possessing eight pairs of ostia, two in 
the cephalothorax and six in the abdomen. It gives off an 
anterior and a posterior vessel, the latter apparently a vein, as it 
is guarded at its entrance by a valve. The blood seems to be 
delivered by the anterior artery on to the nerve-mass, and, after 
percolating the muscles and viscera, to divide into two streams — 
the one returning to the heart by the thoracic ostia, the other 
passing through the diaphragm and bathing the abdominal 
organs, finally to reach the heart either by the abdominal ostia 
or by the posterior vein. 
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The nervous system, notwithstanding the fact that the three 
last thoracic segments are free, is chiefly concentrated into a 


Chj 


mass surrounding the oesophagus. Nerves 
are given off in front to the eyes, the 
labrum, and the chelicerae, while double 
nerves radiate to the pedipalps and to 
the legs. From behind the nerve-mass 
three nerves emerge, and pass through 
the diaphragm to enter the abdomen. The 
median nerve swells into an abdominal 
ganglion just behind the diaphragm, and 
is then distributed to the diverticula of 
the alimentary canal. The lateral nerves 
innervate the generative organa ^^^^ 

The respiratory system consists of a 
connected network of tracheae communi- 
cating with the exterior by the stigmata, 
whose position has already been described. 
Fia. 218.— Nervous system There are two main lateral trunks extend- 
ing nearly the whole length of the body, and 
giving off numerous ramifications, the most 
important of which are in the cephalo- 
X "'labiaf nerve ; thorax, and Supply the muscles of the 
(AfteTBemard^)^ stigma, chelicerae and of the other appendages. 

The generative glands do not essen- 
tially differ from the usual Arachnid type, though the paired 
ovaries do not fuse to form a ring. There are no external 
organs, and the sexes can only be distinguished by secondary 
characteristics, such as the " flagellum ” already mentioned. 

dassiftcation. — There are about a hundred and seventy 
species of Solifugae inhabiting the warm regions of the earth. 
No member of the group is found in England, or in any except 
the most southern portions of Europe. 

Kraepelin ^ has divided the group into three families — Galeo- 
didae, Solpugidae, and Hexisopodidae. 

Faniu i. Qaleodidae* — The Galeodidae have a lancet-shaped 
flagellum, directed backwards. There is a characteristic five-toothed 
plate or comb covering the abdominal stigmata. The tarsus of the 
fourth leg is three-jointed, and the terminal claws are hairy. 

. :■ Berlin, 1% Met, 1901, p. 4 ' 


of Oaleodes. aM.gt Ab- 
dominal ganglion ; chy 
cheliceral nerve ; c/t./, 

cbitinonsfold ; cbitin- 
ous rod ; g,n, generative 
nerve ; 
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There are two genera, Oaleodm, about twelve species, and 
ParagaleodeSi^ith scattered over the 

hot regions of the Old World. ■ 

FanL % Solpugidae.— The Solpugidae com- 
prise twenty-four genera, distributed under five 
sub-families. The toothed stigmatic plate is „ 

■« X J 3 x,i- JL 1 1 ® y Pig. 219, — Chelicera. 

absent, and the tarsal claws are smooth. The and Sageiium of 
ocular eminence is furnished with irregular hairs. (After 

The flagellum '' is very variable. 

(i) The Ehagodinae include the two gmem, Phagodes (Mhax) 
and JDiTwrhax, The first has twenty-two species, which in- 
habit Africa and Asia. The single 
species of Binorhax belongs to East 
Asia. These creatures are short -legged 
and sluggish. 

(ii.) The Solpugikae contain two genera 
—Solpuga with about fifty species, and 
8 V ^ Zmana with three. They are all inhabit- 

ants of Africa, and some occur on tbe 
African shore of the Mediterranean. 

(hi.) The Daebiinae number about 
forty species, divided among several genem, 
among which the principal are JDmma^ 
Glmia, and Gnosippms, They are found 
in tropical regions of both the Old and 
the New World. 

(iv.) The Eremdbatinae are North 
American forms, the single genus JEremo- 
hates numbering about twenty species. The flagellum is here 
entirely absent, ^ ^ 

(v.) The Karshiinae include the five genem 
CeroTna, Gglippus, BarruSy Eusimonia^ and Karshia. 

They are universally distributed. 

Fam. 3. Hexisopodidae. — This family is Pia22i.^aeii. 
formed for the reception of a single aberrant lum of 
African genus, Meodsopus, of which five species 
have been described. 

There are no claws on the tarsus of the fourth leg, which is 
beset with short spine -like hairs, and in other respects the 
genus is peculiar. ' * r,: ^ ' 1 '*■ ^ ; 




Pig. 220. — ^Chelicerae and 
flagella of A, Rhagodes ; 
B, Solpuga ; and C, 
Daesia, (After Krae- 
pelin.) 
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Order VI. Ohemetidea. 


(CHERNETE3, PSEUDOSCORPIONES.) 


Tracheate Arachnids, with the abdomen united to the cejohalo- 
thorax hy its whole breadth. Eyeless, or with two or four simple 
eyes placed laterally. Abdomen segmented, with four stigmata. 
Chelicerae chelate, bearing the openings of the spinning organs. 
Pedipalpi large, six -jointed, and chelate. Sternum absent or 
rudimentary. 

The Chernetidea or ‘‘-False-scorpions*’ constitute the most 
compact and natural order of the Arachnida. There are no 
extreme variations within the group as at present known, while 
all its members differ so markedly from those of other Arach- 
nidan orders that their true affinities are by no means easy to 
determine. 

The superficial resemblance to Scorpions which has won these 
animals their popular name is almost entirely due to the com- 
parative size and shape of their pedipalpi, but it is probable that 
they are structurally much mor6 closely allied to the Solifugae. 

Chernetidea are not creatures which obtrude themselves on 
the general notice, and it is highly probable that many readers 
have never seen a living specimen. This is largely due to their 
minute size. Oarypus littoralis, a Corsican species, nearly a 
quarter of an inch in length of body, is a veritable giant of the 
tribe, while no British species boasts a length of more than one- 
sixth of an inch. 

Moreover, their habits are retiring. They are to be sought for 
under stones, under the bark of trees, and among moss and debris. 
One species, probably cosmopolitan, certainly lives habitually in 
houses, and is occasionally noticed and recognised as the " book- 
scorpion,” and one or two other species sometimes make themselves 
conspicuous by the remarkable habit of seizing hold of the legs 
of dies and being carried about with them in their flight. With 
these exceptions, the Chernetidea are not likely to be seen unless 
specially sought for, or unless casually met with in the search for 
small beetles or other creatures of similar habitat. Nevertheless 
they are very widely distribufedl, and though more numerous 
in hot countries, are yet to be found in quite cold regions. 

Though comj^mtitely attention has paid to them 
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in this country, twenty British species have been recorded, and 
the known European species nnmber about seventy. 

As might be expected from their small size and retiring 
habits, little is known of their mode of life. They are 
carnivorous, feeding apparently upon any young insects which 
are too feeble to withstand their attacks. The writer has on 
two or three occasions observed them preying upon Homopterous 
larvae. As a rule they are sober-coloured, their livery con- 
sisting of various shades of yellow and brown. Some species 
walk slowly, with their relatively enormous pedipalps extended 
in front and - gently waving, but all can run swiftly back- 
wards and sideways, and in some forms the motion is almost 
exclusively retrograde and very rapid. A certain power of 
leaping is said to be practised by some of the more active species* 
The Chernetidea possess spinning organs, opening on the movable 
digit of the chelicera. They do not, however, spin snares like 
the Spiders, nor do they anchor themselves by lines, the sole use 
of the spinning apparatus being, apparently, to form a sOken 
retreat at the time of egg-laying or of hibernation. 

External Structure. — The Chernetid body consists of a 
cephalothorax, and an abdomen composed of twelve segments. 
The segmentation of the abdomen is emphasised by the presence 
of chitinous plates dorsally and ventrally, but the last two dorsal 
plates and the last four ventral plates are fused, so that ordinarily 
only eleven segments can be counted above and nine below. 

The cephalothorax presents no trace of segmentation in the 
Obisiinae (see p. 437), but in the other groups it is marked 
dorsally with one or two transverse striae. The eyes, when 
present, are either two or four in number, and are placed near 
the lateral borders of the carapace towards its anterior end. 
They are whitish and only very slightly convex, and are never 
situated on prominences. Except in Garyfm there is no trace 
of a sternum, the coxae of the legs and pedipalps forming the 
ventral floor of the cephalothorax. 

In the Obisiinae a little triangular projection in front of the 
cephalothorax is regarded by Simon ^ as an eputome* It is absent 
in the other sub-orders. 

The abdomen is armed, dorsally and ventrally, with a series of 
chitinous plates with membranous intervals. The dorsal plates 
^ AmehnicUs de France, viL, 1879, p. 2. 
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Fio* 22^-*-Ofe«Ho6raof Oarianm. 
/, Wag^tam; gmlea; 
#isrral«L {After SimoBi.) 


are eleren in nuniber (except in Ghindmm, which has only ten), 
and are frequently bisected by:a inedian dorsal inembranouS '^^^^^ 
There are nine Tentral' plates.'. .There is a' membranous /inteiwa 

down each side between the dorsal 
and ventral series of platea 
■ The chitinous membrane^ between :: 
the plates is very extensible, render- 
ing measurements of the body in 
these animals of little value. In 
a female full of eggs the dorsal plates 
may be separated by a considerable 
interval, while after egg-laying they 
may actually overlap. The four 
stigmata are not situated on the 
plates, but ventro- laterally, at the 
level of the hinder borders of the 
first and second abdominal plates. 

The first ventral abdominal plate 
bears the genital orifice. In the 
same plate there are two other orifices, 
an anterior and a posterior, which 
belong to the abdominal glands/' 
They were taken by some authors 
for the spinning organs, but their 
function is probably to supply 
material for the capsule by which 
the eggs are suspended from the body of the mother (see p. 434). 

The Chernetidea possess chelicerae, pedipalpi, and four pairs 
of ambulatory legs, all articulated to 
the cephalothorax. 

The chelicerae are two-jointed, the 
upper portion of the first joint being 
pr^ue^ forward into a claw, curving 
downward. The second joint is articu- 
lated beneath the first, and curves 
upward to a point, the appendage being 
thus chelate. This second Joint, or 
movable digit, bears, near ibi extremity, 
the o|wniiig of the spinning, organ, and is furnished, at all events 
in the Garypinae and Chelifermae (see p. 437), with a peetinate 


Fia. 222.-— A, Ckknes sp., diagram- 
matic ventral view, x about 12. 
a, Anus ; cK chelicera ; g, gener- 
ative opening ; p, pedipalp ; 1, 
2, 3, 4, kgs. (The stigmata are 
at the postero-lateral margins of 
the 1st and 2nd abdominal seg- 
ments.) B, Tarsus, with claws 
and sucking disc. 
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projection, the '' galea/' arising at its ba^, and extending beyond 
the Joint in front. In the Obisiinae it is only represented by a 
slight prominence.: ■ ■ 

Two other organs characterise. . the ' ehelicerae' of all the 
Chernetidea ; these are the “ serrula ” and the " flagellnm.'’ 
Their; and transparency make . them very difficult of 
observation, '.and for a long ■ time they escaped notice. ' The. 
serrnla is a comb-like structure attached to the inner side of the 
distal Joint. The flagellum is attached to the outer side of the 
basal Joint, and recalls the antenna of a Lamellicorn beetle, or the 
pectines ” of scorpions, a resemblance which gave rise to the 
supposition that they are olfactory organs. It is more likely, 
however, that they are of use in manipulating the silk. 

The pedipalpi are six-joiiited and are very large, giving these 
animals a superficial resemblance to scorpions. According to 
Simon, ^ the patella is absent, and the joints are troohanUr, 
femur f tibia, tarsus, with an apophysis forming the fixed digit of 
the chela, while the sixth joint is the movable digit, and is 
articulated behind the tarsus. These joints, especiaEy the 
tarsus, are often much thickened, but however strongly de- 
veloped, they are always narrow and pediculate at the base. 
The coxae of the pedipalps are closely approximated, and are en- 
larged and flattened. They probably assist in mastication, but 
there is no true maxillary plate articulated to the coxa as in 
some Arachnid groups. 

The legs are usually short and feeble, and the number of their 
articulations varies from five to eight, so that it is not easy to 
be certain of the homologies of the individual joints to those of 
other Arachnids, The coxae are large, and form the floor of the 
cephalothorax. They are succeeded by a short trochanter, which 
may be followed by another short joint, the " trochantin.” Then 
come the femur and tibia, elongated joints without any inter- 
posed patella, and finally the ‘tarsus of one or two joints, ter- 
minated by two smooth curved claws, beneath which is situated 
a trumpet-shaped membranous sucker. 

Intanial Structure.^ — ^The internal structure of the Cherne- 
tidea, as far as* their small size has permitted it to be made out, 
bears a considerable resemblance to that of the Phalangidea. 

^ drmimidm de Tii., 187'8, p. 

’ ' ® See Bernard, X jSoc. xxi?. 1888, p. 410. 
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The alimentary canal dilates into a small sucking pharynx before 
passing through the nerve-mass into the large many-lobed stomach, 
but the narrow intestine which terminates the canal is convoluted 
or looped, and possesses a feebly-developed stercoral pocket. 

Above the stomach are situated the spinning glands, the 
products of which pass, by seven or more tubules, to the orifice 
already mentioned on the distal joint of the chelicerae. The 
abdominal or cement-glands are in the anterior ventral portion 
of the abdomen. No Malpighian tubes have been found. 

The tracheae from the anterior stigmata are directed forward; 
those from the posterior stigmata backward. Bernard ^ has found 
rudimentary stigmata on the remaining abdominal segments. 

The heart is the usual dorsal tube, situated rather far forward, 
and probably possessing only one pair of ostia. The nerve-cord 
is a double series of ventral masses, united by transverse com- 
missures. These undergo great concentration in the last stages 
of development, but in the newly-hatched Chernetid a cerebral 
mass and five pairs of post-oesophageal ganglia can be distinguished. 

There are two peculiar eversible " ram’s-horn organs,” opening 
near the genital opening. They are said to be present only in 
the male, and have been taken for the male organs, though other 
writers consider them to be tracheal in function. 

Development. — Some points of peculiar interest are pre- 
sented by the embryology of these animals, the most striking 
facts being, first, that the whole of the egg is, in some cases at 
all events, involved in the segmentation ; and, secondly, that there 
is a true metamorphosis, though the larva is not free-living, but 
remains enclosed with others in a sac attached to the mother. 

At the beginning of winter the female immures herself in a 
silken retreat, her body distended with eggs and iiccumulated 
nourishment. About h ebruary the egg-laying commences, thirty 
eggs, perhaps, being extruded. They are not, however, separated 
from the mother, but remain enclosed in a sac attached to the 
genital aperture, and able, therefore, to receive the nutritive fluids 
which she continues to supply throughout the whole period of 
development. 

The eggs, which line the periphery of the sac, develop into 
embryos which presently become larvae, that is to say. instead 
of further development at the expense of yolk-cells couteined 
* See Bernard, JCfan. Site, xxir, (Zoo!.), 1883, p. 423. 
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dthin themselves, they develop a temporary stomach and a 
iige sucking organ, and become for a time independent sucking 
niinals, imbibing the fluids in the common sac, and arranged 
round its circumference with their mouths directed towards the 
entre. Subsequently a second embryonic stage is entered upon, 
he sucking organ being discarded, and the albuminous matter 
diich the larva has imbibed being treated anew like the original 
^olk of the egg. 

It is an interesting fact that in this second embryonic stage a 
veil-marked tail” or post-abdomen is formed, and the ganglionic 
lerve-masses increase in number, a cerebral mass being followed 
)y eight pairs of ganglia in the body and eight in the tail. 



Fig. 224. — ^Three stages in the development of Chdifer. 

A, Segmenting ovum ; B, embryo, with post-abdomen, maximum number of ganglia, 
and developing sucking apparatus ; C, larva. (After Barrois.) 


Subsequently a great concentration takes place till, besides the 
cerebral mass, only five closely-applied pairs of ganglia remain, 
corresponding to the pedipalpi and the four pairs of legs. More- 
over, the first pair advances, so as to lie on the sides of, and not 
behind, the oesophagus. 

There are two ecdyses or moults during development, a partial 
moult, concerning only the ventral surface of the pro-embryo ” 
cis it assumes the larval form, and a coniplete moult at the final 
stage, liefore emergence from the incubating sac. 

At the end of winter the mother cuts a hole in the silken 
wel), and the young brood issues forth.^ 

^ For the embryology of Chernetidea, see J". Barrois, ** Mem. sur le developpement 
dea Ch41ifors,” Rev. I^uis$e de ZooL iii., 1896. Metschnikolf, Zeitschr, wi's. ZooL 
xxi., 1876, p. 514 ; and Vcjdovskj^, Congr^s zooL intermtional de MoscoUt 1892, 
p. 120, may also be consulted. 
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Classification.— The order Chernetidea consists of a single 
family, Cheliferidae. Nine genera are reccgnised by most 
authors, hut their grouping has’ been the subject of a good deal 
of difference of opinion, largely dependent on the different 
systemic value allowed by various arachnologists to the absence 
or presence of eyes, and to their number when present. Simon 
takes the extreme view that the eyes are only of specific value, 
and he is thus led to suppress two ordinarily accepted genera, 
Ohernes and Bonem, which are separated chiefly by eye-characters 
from Ghdifer and OUsium respectively. He relies rather on 
such characters as the presence or absence of galea, ejmtome, and 
trochantin, and Establishes three sub-families as follows : — 

(i.) Cheliferinae. — Galea. No epistome. Trochantin on 
all legs. Eyes two or none. Sole genus, Ghdifer {Ghdifer 
-f Ghernes). 

(ii.) Garypinak. — Galea. No epistome. Trochantin on legs 
3 and 4 only. Eyes four or n'one. Genera Ghiridium, Olpium, 
and Garypus. 

(iii.) Obisiinae.-*-No galea. An epistome. No trochantin. 
Genera Ghthonius and OUsium (which includes Boncus). 

Whatever he the value of the eyes in the classification of this 
group — ^and Simon adduces strong arguments for his view — 
tihere can be no doubt of their convenience in practical identifica- 
tion. Moreover, as Pickard-Cambridge ^ points out, a grouping 
of the genera according to the eyes results, as regards British 
species, in pretty much the same linear arrangement as Simon’s 
classification, and it may therefore be convenient to mention that, 
of the six genera represented in this country, Chtho%im and 
OUsium are four-eyed, jSoacMS and Ghdifer two-eyed, while 
Ghernes and Ghiridium are eyeless. 

Sttb-Fam. 1. Ohelifermae. — These Chernetidea have the 
oephalothorax slightly narrowed in front, and generally marked 
dorsally with two transverse striae, while the abdominal plates 
are bisected by a dorsal longitudinal line. With the exception of 
Ghdifer eancroides, which is always found in houses, all the 
species are to be sought under bark, though occasionally they are 
discovered under stones. 

The two genera of this sub-family are Ghd-fer and Ghernes, 
the species of GhePfer hemg two-eyed, and those of fSieriwa blind. 
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As already stated, Simon does not consider the possession of 
the two— often very feebly developed— eye® of generic importance, 
and admits only the genus 

Five species of Ghelifer (including C'A eaneroides) and five 
of Cherms Myb been recorded in England. 


Fig. 225. — Chdifer Fig* 226. — Chindiwm 

cymem^ enlarged. wttseonm, enlarged. 

(After Simon.) (After Simon.) 

Snb'FanL 2. 6*ar]f^ma0. — The Garypinae have the cephalo- 
thorax greatly contracted in front and often projecting con- 
siderably. 

There are three genera, OhiHdmm, and 

CMridium is eyeless, and appears to have only ten segments in 
the abdomen, the tergal plates of which are 
bisected. C, museorum is found in England, 
and is the only Chernetid except Ghelifer 
camroides which habitually lives in houses, ^ 

C. ferum is found under bark in the south 

of France. ^ 

Neither Olpium nor Garypus, which both 
possess four eyes and eleven abdominal sag- \ V 

ments, have as yet been found in this country. ^ 

Garypus, like CMridium, has the dorsal ab- — opium 

_ V , K , . 1 . pcuhpes, enlarged. 

dominal plates bisected. There is a transverse (After Simon.) 
stria on the cephalothorax, and the eyes are 
far from the anterior border. In Olpium the dorsal plates are 
undivided and the eyes more anterior. 

Suh-Famu 3. OWsiinae. — The cephalothorax of the Obisiinae 
does not narrow — and is, indeed, sometimes broadest — ^anteriorly. 
The chelicerae are notably large, and the dorsal abdominal plates 
undivided. They are the most active of the Chernetidea, ordinarily 
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running backwards or sideways with their pedipalpi closely 
folded up against the body. Four genera usually admitted fall 
within this group : — OMsium, Momus, Blothrm^ sjid Ohtho%im, 

Ohisium has four eyes, parallel - sided cephalothorax, and 
curved chelae on the palps. Moncus is like Ohismm except in 
having only two eyes, and is therefore disallowed by Simon, who 
also considers to comprise merely eyeless species of 

Ohisium. In Chfhonius the cephalothorax is broadest in front, 
and the digits of the chelae are straight. 

The Obisiinae are found in moss and debris, and under stones. 
Three species of Ohisium^ of Ronms, and four of OhthoniuB 
are recorded in England. 

The subjoined list of British species of Chemetidea is taken 
from the monograph of the Eev. O. P. Cambridge, cited above 

0ROur I. — Four eyes. 

Ohthonim Grthodactylus^ LqiicK 
„ rayiyL. Kocli. 

„ Preyssler. 

„ L. Koch 

Ohimum muscorum, LqbqIi. 

,, syhaticum^ Q. It. Koch. 

„ maritimnmf Lomh. 

Grour IL — Two eyes. 

MoncttB cambridgii, L Koch. 

„ luhricuSyL. Koch. 

Ghelifer hermannii, Leach. 

„ cawcmfa, Linn. 

„ meridianm^ L. Koch. 

„ stihruheryHimon. 

,, htreiUii, Leach. 

Group III. — No eyes.' / : 

Chemes nodosus, Schr. 

„ inmetm^ Camb. 

„ cwnieoidm^ Fahi*. 

„ diMuSy Oamh. 

„ phaleratm^ Simon, 

Chindmm mnseorim^ Leach. 
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AKACHNIDA EMBOLOBRANCHIATA {CONTINUED) — PODOGONA — ■ 
PHALANGIDEA = OPH.IONES— HABITS STRUCTUKE — -CLASSIFI- 

CATION 

Order Vn. Podogona (Ricinulei). 

Tracheate Arachnids with two-joivied chelate chelicerae and 
prehensile pedipalpi. The tarsus of the third leg of the male hears 
a copvdatory organ. 



Fig. 228. — OryptoceUus simoniSf x 4. 
(After Hansen and Sorensen. ) 


In 1838 Guerin -Meneville^ described an Arachnid from 
West Africa which he named Cryptostemma westermannii At 
rare intervals occasional specimens of allied forms have been 
taken in the same region until 
six species of Cryptostemma hd.Ye 
been established. In South 
America, also, two unique ex- 
amples of very similar creatures 
are the only known representa- 
tives of the two species of the 
allied genus Gryptocellus, All 
the examples hitherto found are 
of fair size (between -I inch and 
inch in length), and bear some 
general, though superficial, resem- 
blance to the Trogulidae, which 
has led to their being placed 
among the Phalangidea by almost 
all the Arachnologists who have 
noticed them. Their claim to this systematic position, however, 
is extremely doubtful, and Hansen and Sorensen, who have had 
the opportunity of studying the group much more minutely 

^ Itcvue Zoolocfique par la Sociiti Cuiiurietinef p, ID. 
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than previous writers, are of the opinion that they ought to 
constitute a separate order of Arachnids, more nearly allied to 
the Pedipalpi than to the Phalangidea In this place it is 
only possible to indicate some of their peculiar characteristics. 
Their integuments are particularly hard and coriaceous. The 
cephalothorax is united to the abdomen by a rather broad 



pedicle, but there is also a remarkable coupling apparatus which 
makes the constriction bejjweeu cephalothorax and abdomen appear 
very slight. There is a movable anterior projection of the 
cephalothorax, the cucullus.'* The two -jointed chelicerae 
terminate in minute chelae, as also do the five-jointed pe|iipalps. 
There are no spiracles on the abdomen, but two are situated on 
the thorax above the coxae of the third pair of legs. Perhaps 
the most remarkable fact is that, as in the Araneae, a modified 
limb is used by the male for the fertilisation of the female ; but in 
this case it is not the tarsus of the pedipalp, but of the third leg of 
the male, which is specially developed as an intromittent organ. 

Ordinal rank is not universally accorded to the group, but 
whatever its true position, the known forms fall under a single 
family Ci^ptostemmatidae, including the two genera Grypto- 
stemma and Cryptocdlus, 


Order VIIL Phalangidea (Opiliones), 

TracheaU Arachnids, with abdomen united to the ee'phalo- 
thorax by its whole breadth. They are oviparous, and undergo 
no metamorphosis. Abdomen always segmented, A pair of 
odoriferous glands opening on the thorax. Two simple eyes; 
threefointed chelate chelicerae ; pedipalpi not chelate. Spinning 
organs absent 

Harvesters,” ""Harvestmen,” or ""Harvest-spiders,” as these 
animals are popularly called, need never be confounded with true 
Spidem if the absence of a constriction between the cephalo- 
thorax and abdomen be noted. They are more diflScult to dis- 
tinguish from Mites, members of which group have sometimes 
bwn dewribai as Phaki^ids. The Phalangid is, however, 
generally recsognisable by its segmented abdomen, and as a 
further point of disfeinoMon, it may be noted that, wherew the 
anal orifioe is always ttmmmm or eireular in Phalangids, it is 
nnifoimlyTongitudinid^in the Aeariim ^ ^ 



Fig. 229. — Oligc^hus spinosm^ (After 
Pickard-Cambridge. ) 
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Members of this group vary considerably in habit. The best 
known forms are exceedingly active, and trust to their speed in 
endeavouring to escape from danger, at the same time emitting 
an odorous fluid from two apertures situated just above the coxae 
of the first pair of legs. These active Harvestmen are only 
found in the mature > , 

state at certain seasons \ / 

of the year, and are 
believed, therefore, to 
live only for a single 
season. Slow- moving 

forms, like the N'emasto- 
matidae and the Trogu- 
lidae, which live amidst 
grass and herbage, have 
a much longer duration 
of life. In danger they 
remain perfectly still, 
and trust to their 
earthy appearance to 
escape observation. 

They are stated to 
be extremely thirsty 
animals, and have been 
observed drinking from 
the dewdrops on her- 
bage. It is probably 
on this account that 
they are sometimes seen 
attacking juicy vege- 
table matter, for with- 
out doubt they are essentially carnivorous. The larvae of 
insects, young spiders, mites, and myriapods are their customary 
food. It is not requisite that the prey should be alive, but they 
will not touch anything mouldy. 

Notwithstanding their apparently weak mouth-parts, they do 
not merely suck the juices of their victims, but masticate and 
swallow solid particles. Cannibalism is frequently observed 
among them. 

The males fight fiercely with one another at the breeding 
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time. The females, with their long extrnsible ovipositors, place 
groups of twenty to forty eggs in small holes in the ground or 
under stones or bark, unprotected by any form of cocoon. The 
eggs hatch into fully-formed Phalangids, which are at first white, 
but attain their coloration after the first moult. They subse- 
quently moult from five to nine times. 

The distribution of this group is world-wide, and some of the 
exotic species are very remarkable in form. Only twenty-four 
species have as yet been recorded in this country. 

External Structure, — In the Phakngidea there is no con- 
striction between the cephalothorax and the abdomen, and in 
the Ischyropsalidae alone is the distinction between them readily 
observable. This is due to the partial or complete fusion of the 
first five segments of the abdomen with the carapace or cephalo- 
thoracic shield in most species, these segments being indicated, if 
at all, merely by faint striae or successive transverse rows of 
spines or tuberclea In the forms possessing hard integuments 
(Gonyleptidae, JSTemastomatidae, Trogulidae) this fusion results in 
a dorsal “ scutum, the component parts of which cannot easily be 
distinguished. 

The cephalothorax is often surmounted by a turret — usually 
grooved dorsally, and beset on its edges with a spiny armature — 
on the sides of which are the two simple eyes. The position 
and shape of this turret and the arrangement of its spines are of 
importance in the classification of the group. 

In the Trogulidae the base of the turret gives rise to a re- 
markable, forwardly-directed, bifurcate structure, furnished with 
numerous strong tubular bristles. This 
is called the ‘‘hood,'' and its hollowed- 
out under surface forms a chamber, the 
“ camerostome," in which lie the basal joints 
of the pedipalpi. 

In most European Phalangids the 
under surface of the cephalothorax is 
almost entirely concealed by the forwardly 
Fig. 2S0.-— Hood of Meio~ projecting portion of the abdomen bearing 
podm. (After Stmon.) generative opening, and by the gnatho- 

bases, not only of the pedipalpi, but of the first and sometimes 
of the second legs* M in Spiders, however, there is always 
;pr^nt a; sternum end' generally a “labium/' The sternum 
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“epistome/' the basal portion of I I 

which is coYered externally by a C Jr I 1 P 

second plate, for which Simon ^ pro- f 1 

poses the name “ pre-epistome.” In / \ 

some Phalangids there are three little 23 i._Mo„th.parts of pju^lan- 
chitinous plates, one median and two gium. A, B, c, Gnathobases of 

lateral, on the clypeus, between the CSoi”lie?^^^?4istoZ1 

anterior border of the carapace and lab, isbmm; m, mouth ; pete, 

the insertion of the chelicerae. They 

are best seen in Nemastoma. of the anterior part of the genital 

The abdomen always presents Sotted line ; i, 2, 3, 4, legs, 
evidences of segmentation, though 

there is a difference of opinion as to the number of segments 
of which it is composed. This is due to the already mentioned 
partial or complete fusion of the anterior segments with the 
cephalothorax. From the admirable researches of Hansen and 
Sorensen ^ it seems likely that the normal number of abdominal 
segments is ten. Ventrally, the abdomen is produced forward 
into a "^sternal process” which is capped by a genital plate, 
hardly distinguishable in the Phalangidae, but readily visible 
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Imhyro^salis) the chelicerae are remarkably long, and may 
considerably exceed the total length of the trunk. 

The pedipalpi are six-jointed, possessing coxa, trochanter, 
femur, patella, tibia, and tarsus. They are leg-like and are never 
chelate, but in some forms terminate in a single movable claw. 
The coxal joints are provided with maxillary plates. 

The legs are normally seven-jointed, as in Spiders, the 
penultimate joint being the metatarsus. The tarsus is always 
iBulti-articulate, the number of its joints being variable. It 
bears terminally one or two simple claws. “ False articulations ” 
(where the parts are not inserted one into the other, but are 
only marked off by a membranous ring) are of frequent occur- 
rence in the legs of these creatures. The first legs, like the 
pedipalps, bear maxillary plates, as do also the second in most 
Fhalangids. The maxillae of the second legs are, however, 
entirely absent in Nemastoma, and rudimentary in the Gony- 
leptidae and the Ischyropsalidae. The coxae of the legs are all 
largely developed, but are not capable of free motion, being 
soldered to, and practically forming part of, the cephalothoracic 
floor. In some forms they are only separated from one another 
by slight grooves. The extreme length of the legs, and their 
hard and brittle nature, are characteristic features of the 
Phalangids, though in some species (Trogulidae) th^y are com- 
paratively short. The first pair of legs are always the shortest, 
and the second the longest. 

The sexual organs of Phalangids are ordinarily concealed, and 
the sexes can only be distinguished by certain very variable 
secondary characters, the males being usually smaller of body 
and longer of leg than the females, besides being more 
distinctly coloured and being armed with more numerous 
and longer spines. Sometimes the male chelicerae are highly 
characteristic. 

Phalangids are usually destitute of spinning organs, but such 
have been discovered, in a rudimentary state, in the Cyphoph- 
thalmi, which are said to spin slight weba 

Internaji Structure. — In Ph(dang%um the mouth leads up- 
wards into a membranous pharynx, wider than that of Spiders, 
but narrowing into an oesophagus which passes between the 
cerebral and thoracic gangEonie nerve-massea It then turns 
backwards over the thorackj 'ganglion, being , slightly dilat^ at 
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that point. Immediatelj afterwards it dilates into a flask-like 
gastric sac which occupies almost the whole width of the abdomen, 
and proceeds straight to the anus. Viewed from above, the shape 
of this sac is entirely concealed by the large number of caeca 
(thirty) to which it gives rise dorsally and laterally. The two 
largest of these caeca extend, parallel to each other, over the 
whole of the abdominal portion of the gastric sac, and are flanked 
by four lateral pairs of smaller caeca, while there is a cluster of 
small caeca covering the anterior and narrower portion of the 
flask-like stomach. 

The large hepatic mass so conspicuous on opening dorsally 
the abdomen of a Spider is here entirely absent, but its functions 
are believed to be performed by certain wrinkled, tubular, longi- 
tudinally parallel bodies, about seven in number, closely applied 
to the under surface of the flask. 

The masticating portions of the maxillae of the pedipalpi and 
the first pair of legs are hollow distensible sacs, often seen in a 
swollen condition in specimens kept in spirits. They are 
furnished, on the inner surface, with a horny ridge. 

Owing to the fixity of the coxae of the legs, their maxillary 
plates are incapable of much lateral motion, but are rubbed 
against each other vertically. 

Beyond the fact that the heart is a dorsal tube lying along 
the anterior two-thirds of the alimentary canal, and divided by 
constrictions into three well-marked and equal portions, little is 
known of the blood -system of these animals. It is probably 
essentially like that of Spiders, but the presence of a pericardial 
sac has not yet been established, nor has the course of the blood- 
vessels been described in detail. 

As in other Arachnids, the principal ganglionic nerve masses 
closely embrace the oesophagus. Immediately anterior to it, 
forming a conical mass with its base on the oesophagus, is the 
cerebral ganglion, while just behind it is the transverse portion 
of the large thoracic nerve-centre. In Fhalangium opUio, accord- 
ing to Tulk,^ a median nerve is given off from the apex of the 
cerebral mass (the paired nature of which is apparent) and bifur- 
cates to the two eyes. Two lateml nerves proceed to certain 
or^ns near the origin of the second pair of legs, which were 
thought by the old writers to be lateral eyes, but which are now 
: ‘ ; , , . „ » Mm. Em. iix rii.* I84S, m. 
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known to be ; glands for the manufacture of the odorous fluid 
which these animals can exude. 

The thoracic ganglion expands, on either side of. the oeso- 
phagus, into a , mass ' which extends nearly as far forward 
' ■ ^c.g as the apex of the cerebral 

" ganglion. These lateral masses 

V nerves to the appendages. 

^ From the back of the transverse 

j — K-*— -tb-g portion proceed three nerves. 

tr—O.— ^ yy . The median nerve passes above 

m.n generative organs, and soon 
A ^ branches into two nerves which 

V/ j ' / \ presently swell out to form 

/i \\l i/i \ ganglia of considerable size, 

^ f ] If / \ beyond which they soon join 

FT A Li if again and give off an anasto- 

^\yi fV mosing net-work of nerve-fibres. 

V Y \ / } The lateral nerves immediately 

branch. The outer bi-anch 

Fia232.-Nervou. and respiratory systems into a ganglion which 

of a Phalaiigid. Nerves black, tracheae supplies the external part of 

white. c.y, Cerebral ganglion CTPnPrati'vP nr-cran TV,p 

ganglia supplying viscera ; 7».n, inedhu generarive organ. iiie 

abdominal nerve ; oe, passage for oeso- inner branch, which is longer, 

pbagus ; si;, stigma ; iIA. <7, thoracic gang- , t 

lion ; ir, main trunk of tracheae. also forms a ganglion the iierves 

from which are chiefly distri- 
buted to the under surface of the alimentary canal. 

The respiratory organs consist of two large tracheal tubes 
with numerous branches, having their external openings or 
stigmata ” near tlie base of the fourth pair of legs. The two 
main tubes are directed forwards, and are mainly concerned with 
supplying the largely developed muscles of the legs. The dis- 
tribution of branches to the abdomen is comparatively feeble. 
The particular arrangement of tubes in P. ofilio, according to 
Tulk, may be seen in the accompanying figure. There are a 
pair of coxal glands, of excretory function, opening in the 
neighbouriiood of the coxae of the third pair of legs. 

The Phalangidea are remarkable among Arachnids in the 
possession of large protrusible external organs of generation. 
The ovipositor of the female may be as long as the whole body 
of the animal, and the intromittent organ of the male is of 
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almost equal length. , The pedipalpi take no part in the fertilisa- : 
tion of the female, which is accomplished directly. 

The protrusible organs are concealed under the forwardly" 
projecting anterior segment of the abdomen beneath, the genital 
orifice being thus in many cases quite near the head "region. 
The internal sexual organs are not very complex. The ovary 
re-enters upon itself, fo/ming a ring, and from the point of 
re-entry a tilbe proceeds towards the centre of the ring, dilating 
to form an ovisac. It then narrows, turns forward, dilates once 
more into a second ovisac, from which the oviduct proceeds to 
the base of the ovipositor. This is a flattened organ, grooved on 
its upper surface and bifid at its extremity. The testis of the 
male is a single sac-like gland, from either end of which proceeds 
a vas deferens, which, after several convolutions, unite into a 
sperm-sac which opens at the base of the penis. 

Partial hermaphroditism is a very frequent phenomenon among 
the Phalangids, the testis often producing ova as well as 
spermatozoa. 

Though the males fight fiercely at the breeding time, the 
animals for the most part live peacefully together. Heiikin^ 
found that the eggs of lAohummi, which were about half a 
millimetre in diameter, were laid during October and liatelicd 
out in the following April. 

Classification.— The Order Phalangidea is divided into three 
Sub-orders : 1, Oyphophthalmi ; 2, Mecostbthi ;■ S, Plagiostethl 

Snb“Order L Oyphophthalm 

Fhalmigids with dorsal and central onlg the last 

abdominal segment remmning free. Hges two or absent 
Maxillary lobe on coxae, of frst pair of legs rudiwenkiry. 
Sternum long and narrow. Anterior segment of abdomen not 
projecting ventrally beyond the coxae of the fourth pair. 
Odoriferous ylq.nds open on prominences. 

In 1875 Stecker published a description of a remarkable 
creature which he said he liad found in Bohemia, and which he 
named GiboceUum sudeiicum. Among other points it possessed 
four eyes and four spinning mammillae, ami it differed so much 
from other Cyphephthalmi as to necessitate the foundation of a 
^ Iml Jiihrh. iii, 1888 , p. m. 
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faniily^ 'Gibocellidae, for its reception, ■ No one; else' appears ' to 
have seen ■ the ' animal, or any of Steckefs preparations of it^ 
and Hansen and, Sorensen ^ adduce grave reasons 
for believing that it never existed at all If' 
this species is to be disaUowed, the Cyph-' 
ophthalmi all fall into a single family. 

Fam. Sironidae, — These somewhat Mite» 
like Phalangids are rarely met with, partly, 
no ' doubt, because of their retiring habits ■ ; 
and. small size, the known ' forms ranging 
Fio. ,2S3. — Ptirasiw from 6' mm. to less, than 2 mm. in length. 
ewsmts, exiiMpd, Qf the seven genera which have been estab- 
lished, Stylocellus numbers eight species from 
Borneo' and ..Sumatra, and FeMalm two species from ^ Ceylon. 
Ogovia, Miopmlis, and PwcelUa have one species each, from 
South Africa, Further India, and the Cape, respectively. The 
only European forms are the two species of Siro (France and 
Austria), and Parasiro corsicm. No species has yet been found 
in England. 

Snb-Order 2. MecostetM.® 

(laniatobes). 

Sternum long and narrow. Porsal scutum leaving at hast' the 
last three segments free. Openings of odoriferous glands not on 
prominences. The fourth pair of legs usually long and powerful. 
One terminal claw on each of the first two pairs of legs ; two on 
the last km pairs. 

The Mecostethi are essentially tropical forms, though a few 
representatives are found in the caves of Southern Europe. One 
family (Phalangodidae) has its headquarters in the hot regions 
of the Old World, while the other two (Cosmetidae, Gonyleptidae) 
are confined to Central and South America. 

Fam. 1. Phalangodidae.— piriform or triangular, 
broadest behind. Last ventral segment of abdomen much the 
largest Very narrow sternum. Eye-turret near a%terioT border 
of eephalothorax. Ohelicerae narrow at base, Pedipalpi long and 
strong. Maxillary plates on first pair of legs rudimentary. Mo 
stigmata visihle. 

The only European forms of this family belong to the genus 
^ T. 0, pp. 67-75. ® Long stenittin a length ; «rr6#et=1>r©Ast). 
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Phalangodes. They all avoid the light,and are usually found in caves. 
Simon ^ records six species found in France. A North American 
species, F. armata, is entirely destitute of eyes. 

The family has representatives in Australia 
and in tropical Africa and Asia. Mermerus, 

Epidanus, Maracaudus, and Sitalces are some of 
the exotic genera. 

The other two families of this Sub-order — 

Fam. 2, Cosmetidae ; Fam. 3, Ctonyleptidae — 
include a large number of species, some of con- 
siderable size (up to an inch in length of body), 
found in Central and South America. 

Sub-Order 3. Pla«iostethi=* 

(PALPATOEES.) 234.— 

^ , godu temeola, 

First abdominal segment produeed forward 
mntrally to the level of the first fair of legs, 
bringing the mouth and the genital Ofening very mar together. 
Sternum consequently much reduced. Pedipalfi thin, with 
terminal claw absent or rudimentary. Terminal claws of the 
legs single. 

The Plagiostethi include most of the Harvestmen of temperate 
regions, the most familiar examples of these creatures belong- 
ing to the large family Phalangidae, and being much more in 
evidence than the slow -moving and ground-living forms in- 



cluded in the other families. 

Fam. 1. Phalangiidae, — Eye-turret always far removed from 
anterior border of cephalothorax. Second pair of legs with well* 
marked maxillary lobes. Legs similar, without the false Joint 
called ‘‘ trochantinJ' MuUiartieulate tarsi. Simple pedipalpi, 
with tarsus much longer than^^ tibia, and qnssessing ■ terminal 
claw. Some have soft, some- coriaceous integuments. 

The Phalangidae fall naturally into two groups or sub-familias, 
named by Simon Sclekosomatihae and Phalangiikae. The 
first group consists of more or less coriaceous forms living among 
moss and herbage. They are not very numerous, there being only 
about twelve known European species divided among tiie three 
genera, Sclerosoma, Mastobunus, and Astrobums. 

i Arachnides de France, vii., 1870. ® Transrerse aternuin* (rX<i 740 s = transverse). 
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Two species of Sclerosoma found in England, S. quadri- 
dentatum occurring not uncommonly among moss or under 

stones ill various parts of the 
country. Its back is studded 
with wart-like tubercles, wliich 
give it a characteristic appear- 
ance. 

The Phalangiikae are soft- 
bodied Harvestmen, always with 
long legs, which in the genus 
Liolmnum attain an inordinate 
length. There are nine European 
genera, Ziolrmiiwi, Prosalpia, 
Gyas, Oligolophns, Acmitlholo- 
2ylim, Phalangiimi, PasyloiuSy 
Platyhmus, and Megahimis, 
comprising in all about fifty 
species. Five of these genera are represented in England. 

The hxmiliar Fhalangids, with small, almost spherical bodies 
and ridiculously long legs, belong to the genus Liohuwum, L, 
rotimdum being the common species. It is mature in autumn, 
when it may be seen scampering at a great pace among the 
herbage. It very readily parts with its limbs, and Piokard- 
Gambridge ^ relates that he once saw one running with 
very fair speed and facility, having lost all but two legs, 
an anterior one on one side and a posterior one on the 
other."' 

The Harvestmen so frequently seen on walls belong, as a rule, 
to tlie genus Phalangium. The best known example is Phalangium 
ojnlio (the P. cormUurn of Linnaeus), the male of which possesses 
a remarkable development of the chelicerae. 

The genus Oligolophus is well represented in this country, nine 
species having been recorded. They do not differ greatly from 
Phnhingiuni, but have, as a rule, more massive bodies, and rather 
stout, though tolerably long legs. The largest English Harvest- 
man, not rare under stones at Cambridge, is 0, spinosus, whose 
]>ody measures half an inch in length. 0. agirstis is perhaps tlu^ 
commonest P>ritish Phalangid, and is abundant in woods and 
among herbage, and on low trees. 

* Mmo(jmph af the British FhalanyuBaj DorelieHter, 1 390. 
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Matybumis lias two, and MegaMftms one British representa- 
tive. They are of small size, and are to be sought for among 
heather,: or dead, leaves 
in spring or early 
summer. 

Fam. 2. Isehyro- 
psalidae. — Coriaceom 
Plialangids, with eye- 
tuff d far removed from 
anterior border of 
cephalothorax. Max- 
illary lohes of mmid 
pair of legs rudi- 
mentary , in the form 
of t M herd c s. Legs 
similar, tcWmit “ tro- 
eh amtin” Mvltiartic v - 
late tarsi Tarsus of 
pedipalp vHtJunU elav.\ 
mid shorter than 'meta- 
tarsus* Pedipalps long 
and horizontal. 

This feinily includes 
a small numlter of 
large or moderate-sized 
Phalangids, which are 
found occasionally in 
thick moss, or in caves, 

in mountainous regions of tlie south of Europe, iiiid belong 
to the genera Ischyropsalis and Bahacon, There is a ISorlh 
American genus, Taraeus, 

Fam. 3. Nemastomatidae. — Coriaceous JLalanghh^ irith 
eephalothorax fused with the first Jive segments of the abdomen, 
forming a scutum. Eye-turret near anterior border, Ao wascdherg 
lohe on seeond coxae, Bimllar legs, without ^droehantinC Multi- 
art ieulafe tarsi. Tarsus of pedipalp without claw, and shorter 
than metatarsns. 

There is but one genus, N’emastonm, in this family, and the 
members of it are, as a rule, rutiier snuill and dark llialangids, 



wliicli livt^ under stones or in moss or debris, and are found in 
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the mature .s.tete at all seasons, of the year,. There are about 
twenty European species, but • only two of these, N. lugubre and 
K ehfysomelas, have as yet been 'found 
in Britain. K luguire is a very connnon , 
animal, and though it does not obtrude 
ifcself upon public notice, its little black 
body with two pearly white spots must 
be a familiar object to all insect collectors 
who have occasion to search under stones 
or among moss in damp places. Its 
legs are short and stout, but those of 
K chrysomelas, which is a brighter 
coloured Harvestman with spots of dull 
gold colour, are long and slender. 

Pam. 4. Trogulidae. - — Ooriaeeom 
and mry hm'd integument Anterior part of cephalothorcLX pro- 
dmed into a lifurcate hood** * Often a trochantin.** 

The Trogulidae are very slow-moving Phalangids of moderate 
or large size (a sixth to half an tnch in body), found under stones 
or in damp moss and ddbris. They are Mite- 
like in general appearance, and may readily 
be distinguished from all other Harvestmen by 
the presence of the '' hood ” (Big. 230, p. 442), 
the holiowed-out under surface of which forms 
a chamber, called by Simon the eamerostome,” 
in which lie the basal portions of the pedipalps. 

Only a single immature specimen has 
been found in England, belonging probably to 
the species Trogvlus iricarinatus. It was 
found in Dorsetshire. Some members of the 
family are not uncommon in various regions 
of the Continent. There are four genera, 

Dicranolasma, Anelasmocephalm, Calathocratus, Fia 238. — Troguius 
and Troguius. Two other genera, Amopaum and 
Metopoctea, have been established, but the former 
is probably the young of Dicranolasma and the latter of Troguhis, 
According to the monograph on the British Phalangidea by 
the Rev. 0. Pickard-Cambridge, cited above, the following species 
have been recorded in this country. They all fall under the 
Sttb«order Plagiostethi , 
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Phalangiidab. 

Bckrosoma quadridentatum, Cuvier. 

„ Tomanum, H Kook 

Liohunum rotundum^ Latr. 

„ blackwallii) Mead a 

Phalangium opilio^ Linn. 

„ parietiniiiny De Geer. 

„ mmtile, C. L Koch. 

„ minutum^ Meada 

Flatyhunus cmniger^ Meade. 

„ tfiangulans, Herbst, 
Megahtinus insignis^ Meade. 

Oligolophus mono, Fabr. 

„ alpinua, Herbst. 

„ dnerascens, C. H Kocb. 

5, agrmtu, Meade. 

„ triimsy 0 . L, Kock 
„ palpinalu^ Herbst. 

„ epkippiahiB^ C. L. Kock 
5, i^nmus^ Bose. 

NEMASrOMAtlBAB. ■ 

Nemmtoma luguhre, Miiller. 

„ chrysomehsf Hermann. 

Trogumdae. 

AnelmmocephaluB camhTidgi% Westwood, 
Trogulus tricarinatuSi Linn. 
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ARACHNIBA EMBOLOBEANCHIATA (aONTINXIED) ACARINA HAR- 
VEST-BUGS PARASITIC MITES TICKS SPINNING MITES — 

STRUCTURE — METAMORPHOSIS CLASSIFICATION 

Order IX, Acarina (Acari, Acaridea), 

Arachnids with unsegmented} non ^pediculated abdomsn. 
Respiration iy tracheae y or by the general surface of the body. 
Mouth parts suctorial ^ but frequently capable of biting or piercing. 
Metamorphosis always observable. 

The Acarina or Mites are remarkable not so much for the 
number of their species, which is very considerable, as for the 
vast multitude of individuals of the Order, which is far in excess 
of that of any other Arachnid group. This fact is correlated 
with their minute size. Very few Mites exceed half an inch 
in length, while very many are microscopic creatures, often 
measuring less than the hundredth of an inch. Taken all 
round, a millimetre may be considered a large size for a Mite. 

There is much variety of habit within the Order. All Mites 
live principally on fluid nutriment, but it may be obtained from 
living animals or plants or from decaying organic matter. Some 
are entirely parasitic upon plants or animals ; others attach 
themselves to animals in their larval stage, but are free when 
adults; while others, again, live an entirely independent and 
predaceous life. 

The greater number of the Mites are too small to strike the eye. 
Some of them have, however, contrived to attract attention, in no 
very agreeable manner. Every one knows the Mite popularly called 
the '' Harvest-bug,'' but to this day tliere is some uncertainty as to 
^ The single exception is Opilioacarus^ see p. 473. 
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its identity. It was described as a separate species under tlie ; 

ot Le^tus autumnal^^ and Megnin was the first to show 
that it was the larval form of one of the Trombidiidae (see p. 
472). Most authors have considered it the larva of TromUimm 
holoserieetm, but Murray referred it to the genus Teirani/chus, 
The difficulty is that the minute creature cannot be removed 
from its victim without such injury as to prevent it from being 
bred out and the mature form determined. Brucker ^ has recently 
compared a large number of '‘Harvest-bugs” taken from human 
beings with the figures and descriptions of the larvae of eertaiii 
Trombidiidae given by Henking and Berlese, and he determined 
them as the larvae of gynopterorum. Quite possibly, however, 
iiiore than one genus is concerned in the production of this pest. 

That certain skin-diseases are due to Mites (Demodicidae, 
Sarcoptidae) is a fact which is widely known. The fruit-grower, 
too, has to take cognisance of the Order, for his trees may suffer 
from “ Eed-spider ” {Tetranyclms teiarim), and his blaek-cnirrant 
bushes fail under the attack of the Gall-mite ” or 

Phytoptus rihis). The curious swellings or galls which disfigure 
the leaves of many trees are sometimes of insect origin, but they 
are often due, to Mites. 

Domestic pets suffer greatly from Acarine parasites. A large 
number of species confine their attention exclusively to the 
feathers of birds etc., see p. 466). One curious geims, 

Syringopbdhis, is parasitic within the feathers, feeding upon the 
pith of the quill. Heller of Kiel discovered them in 1879, hut 
the researches of Trouessart first showed their frequent presence 
and very wide distribution. He found that they entered by 
the superior umbilicus of the feather, and disappeared by tlie 
inferior umbilicus when the feathers moulted or the infested 
bird died. 

It is probable that the comparatively large Mites of the 
group IxoDOiDEA (see p. 468), commonly called “ Ticks ” are the 
most widely known of the order. They attack wild and domestic 
animals and inan, and are nearly always acquired from vegetables, 
such as brusli or herbage. It would seem likely tliat many of 
these creatures can never liave the chance of attaclung themselves 
to animals, and it has been suggested that animal juices are a 
luxury but not a necessity to them, and that they can live, if 
^ CX It J€» Ed, cxxv., 1897, p. 879. 
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'need be, ;oa vegetable sap, but further, iavestigations' have 'quite, 
dispelled this. view. 

The suspected connection between the North American Tick,' 
Mophilm annulutm, and the cattle disease known as Texas fever 
or '^re,d water,” since clearly proved by the researches of .Smith; 
and Kilborae, led to the careful investigation of the life-history 
of that creature, and this was undertaken by Curtice.^ 

The female Ticks laid eggs a few days after dropping off the 
cattle, egg-laying lasting a week or more. The eggs took from 
three to five weeks to hatch, and the larvae attached themselves 
to cjattle, on which they remained a fortnight, becoming mature 
and fertilised before they again sought the ground. The whole 
cycle occupied a time varying from six to ten weeks, a period 
apparently much exceeded by some members of the family. 

Lounsbury ^ has recently made out the life-history of the 
South AMmn tick, AmUyomma hehraeum. 

The eggs are deposited in 'the soil, ten to twenty thousand 
eggs in all being laid by one female. The larvae climb neigh- 
bouring plants and .seize passing animals. After the third day 
of attachment they begin to distend, and they generally fell off, 
fully distended, on the sixth day, immediately seeking a place of 
concealment, where they become torpid. Under natural con- 
ditions the nymph does not emerge for at least eleven weeks, 
and then it behave in the same way as the larva, again attach- 
ing itself to an animal for six days. A new time of torpidity 
and concealment ensues, again of at least eleven weeks’ duration, 
when the final moult takes place and the mature tick emerges. 
The males at once attach themselves to animals, hut the females 
hesitate to fix themselves, except close by a male. For four 
days after fixation the male appears to exercise no attraction 
for the female, but after that period he shows great excitement 
at her approach. She, however, does all the courting, the male 
remaining fixed in the skin of the host. After pairing, the 
female distends greatly, attaining her maximum size (nearly one 
inch in length) in about a week, when she lets go and descends 
to the earth to lay eggs. If unmated, she detaches herself 
within a week, and seeks another host. Oviposition lasts from 

* * ** Tho Biology of the Cattle Tick/’ Joum, Compaq Med, and VeL Archives^ 
1801, p. 813. 

^ MntoimUgical New$ (Philadelphia); vol. xL, Jan. 1000. 
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three to nine weeks, and ^ deyeiopment -of the egg from eleven 
weeks to six months. At least a year is occupied in the whole; 
cycle. These; ticks, and many others, communicate disease^ by 
iBoenlation, conveying it from one animal to another. 

h^ve been demonstrated, in the Acari, the . 
function , of the" salivary glands of the Ticks being probably to 
prevent ■ the coagulation of the blood of their victims. ' 

It is an important point in the mode of life of the' Ticks that' 
they can live for a long time without food. M4gnin^ states, 
that he kept an Argm alive for four yearn, entirely without 
nutriment.; 

In the TetranycMnae (see p. 472), glands apparently homo- 
logous with' the salivary glands of the Ticks have taken on the 
function, of spinning organs.. According to Donnadieu,^ these 
glands, which resemble bunches of grapes, and are possessed by 
both sexes, open into the buccal cavity at the base of the 
chelicerae. The gummy fluid exudes from the mouth, and is 
combed into threads by the pedipsilpa The legs of these mites 
are furnished terminally with curious hairs ending in a round 
knob, which are supposed to have some relation to their spinning 
habits. 

The males are tlie busiest spinners, the time of tlie females 
being largely occupied in laying eggs among the excessively fine 
threads of silk with which the Mites cover the under surface of 
leaves. In the Eriophyidae (see p. 464) corresponding glands 
are thought to furnish an irritant fluid which causes abnormal 
growths or galls upon vegetable tissues. 

ExterH'al Strueture. — It is often stated, but erroneously, 
that there is no distinction between cephalothorax and abdomen 
in the Mites. Certainly no such division can be made out in 
the Hydrachnidae (see p. 472) or in some other forms, but in 
the majority of Acari the cephalothorax is clearly marked off by 
a transverse groove or suture. In some eases the anterior 
portion of the cephalothorax is movably articulated with the 
rest, and forms a sort of false head called a “ capitulum.” In 
most Mites the chitinous integument is soft and non-resistant, 
but it is otherwise with the Oribatidae or ** Beetle-mites (see 

^ For the Protozoa to which these and similar diseases are due, cf. voL i. pp. 120 t 
® <7. M. Sm, M 0 I Paris (7), iv., 1882, p. 305. 

® Bm* Zinn, «ii, 1878, p. 29. 
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p. 467), which are nearly all covered by an extremely hard and 
coriaceous armature. 

Eyes are sometimes absent, sometimes present in varying 
numbers. They seem here to be of remarkably little systematic 
importance, as otherwise closely allied species may be either 
eyed or eyeless. 

Normally Mites possess the usual Arachnid appendages, 
cheiicerae, pedipalpi, and four pairs of ambulatory legs. The 
anterior appendages are, however, subject to a very great degree 
of modification, while in one Family, the Eriophyidae (Phytop- 
tidae), the legs are apparently reduced to two pairs. 

The cheiicerae are sometimes chelate, in which case they are 
two-jointed, the distal joint or movable finger being always 
articulated the immovable finger. Sometimes they ter- 

minate in a single claw or blade, the movable joint being obsolete. 
In the Ticks they exist as two long styles or piercing weapons, 
serrate on the outer edge. 

The pedipalpi vary very much in structure, according to the 
habits of the particular form *to which they belong. In the 
Sarcoptidae (see p. 466) they are hardly recognisable owing to 
the extent to which they have coalesced with tiie maxillary 
plate. In many of the free-living forms they are leg-like feeling 
organs, but in others they are raptorial, being not precisely 
chelate, but terminating in a finger-and-thumb arrangement 
which is of use in holding prey. The extreme development of 
the raptorial palp is found in Cheyletus (see p. 473), in which 
the whole appendage is remarkably thick and strong, and the 
‘‘ finger is a powerful chitinous claw, while the thumb is 
replaced by movable pectinated spines of chi tin. The Water-mites 
have a palpus adapted for anchoring themselves to water-weeds, 
the last joint being articulated terminally with the penultimate 
joint, and bending down upon it. Finally, in the '^Snouted- 
mites” (Bdellidae, see p. 471) the palpi are tactile or antenni- 
forin, often strongly recalling the antennae of weevils. 

The maxillary plates which arise from the basal joints of the 
pedi|>alps are always more or less fused, in the Mites, to form a 
single median transverse plate, constituting the lower lip or 
'' labium " of some authors. In some of the Oribatidae the 
iusion of the maxillae is only complete at the base, and the free 
points are still of some use as masticating organs. In those free 
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living Mites which have undergone no great modification of the 
mouth parts two other portions can be distinguished, the upper 
lip or epipharynx,'' and the lingua,” which forms the floor of the 
mouth, and is for the most part concealed by the maxillary plate. 

The legs are usually six- or seven-jointed; and are subject to 
great variation, especially as regards the tarsus or terminal joint. 
This may bear claws (1-3) or sucking disks, or a combination of 
the two, or may simply take the form of a long bristle or hair. 

The Cheese-mite has a claw surrounded by a sucker— like 
Captain Cuttle's hook within his sleeve. The claws of those 
species which are parasitic on the hairs of animals are sometimes 
most remarkably modified. 

Internal Structure.— The minute size of most Mites has 
rendered research upon their internal structure a matter of great 
difficulty, and there are still many obscurities to be removed. 


Those forms which have been sub- 
jected to examination present a - 

tolerable uniformity in the structure 
of the principal organs, but the brief 
description here given will not, of *^**’^'’ 
course, apply to aberrant groups ^ 
like the Vermiformia. A marked 
concentration is noticeable through- ^ 
out the Order, and is best exempli- ^ 
fled by the nervous system. 

The mouth leads into a sucking . 

pharynx, which narrows to form the C j 

oesophagus. This passes through ^ 

thp Tiprvp TT> thp iiqiinl 239.-^Biagram of the viscera of 

tile nerve mass m me usual euiarge<i. 

Arachnid fashion, and widen^S to C, C, Lateral caeca of storaads ; ff, 

form the veotrieuta or -etomech. 

The oesophagus varies considerably cuiar gia«d ; pstHu!()-.stiguiauc 

in width in the various groups, (P„tiy after Midiaei.) 
being very narrow in those Mites 

which merely suck blood, but wider in vegetable -feeders like 


the Oribatidae. 


The stomach is always provided with caeca, hut these are not 
nearly so numerous as in some other Orders of Arachniila. 
There are always two large caeca directed backwards, and there 
may be others. They are most numerous in the Oamasidae (see 
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p. 4 * 70 ), which sometimes possess eight,. 'some being prolonged into ■ 
the' coxae of the legs, as' in Spiders.- At the sides of the anterior 
part of the stomach there- are usually two glandular bodies, the 
pro-ventricular glands. In those Mites in which' the alimentary 
eanaiis most differentiated {e.g. Oribatidae) three' parts are dis- 
'tinguishable behind the stomach, -a small intestine, a colon, , and' 
a rectum, but in most groups the small intestine is practically 
absent. The Malpighian tubes, very variable in length, enter 
at the constriction between colon and rectum. 

In some of the Trombidiidae there appears to be a doubt as 
to the existence of a hind-gut at all. A body having the 
appearance of the hind-gut, and occupying its usual position, is 
found to contain, not faecal matter, but a white excretory sub- 
stance, and all efforts to discover any passage into it from the 
stomach have been unsuccessful. Both Croneherg ^ and 
Henking^ came to the conclusion that the stomach ended 
blindly, and that the apparent hind-gut was an excretory organ. 
Michael,^ in his research upon a Water-mite, Thya$ petfopTiilm^ 
met with precisely the same difficulty, and was led to the belief 
that what was originally hind-gut had become principally or 
entirely an excretory organ. 

The nervous system chiefly consists of a central ganglionic 
mass, usually transversely oval, and presenting little or no 
indication of the parts which have coalesced in its formation. 
Nerves proceed from it in a radiate manner, hut no double nerve- 
cord passes towards the posterior end of the body. As above 
stated, it is perforated by the oesophagus. 

The vascular system is little understood. In 1876 Kramer^ 
wrote that he was able to perceive an actively pulsating heart in 
the posterior third of the abdomen in specimens of Gamasus 
which had recently moulted, and were therefore moderately 
transparent. No other investigator has been equally fortunate, 
though many capable workers have sought diligently for any 
trace of a dorsal vessel in various Acarine groups. 

It would appear that the blood-flow in most Mites is lacunar 
and indefinite, aided incidentally by the movements of the 
muscles, and perhaps by a certain rhythmic motion of the 

^ Bull. Soe. Nat. de Moscou^ liv. 1879, pt. i. p. 234. 

^ Z. wiss, Zoot xxxvii., 1882, p. 563. 

a B. Z. S,, 1895, p. 174. ^ Arch./. Naturg. L, 1876, p. 65. 
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alimentary canal, which has been observed to be most marked 
during the more quiescent stages of the life-history. 

The internal reproductive organs have the ringed arrangement 
generally observed in the Arachnida. . The two testes, which are 
sometimes bi-lobedy are connected by' a' median structure which 
, may serve , as a vesicula seminalis, and there are two vasa defe’rentia 
which proceed to the intromittent organ, which is sometimes .situ- 
ated' quite in the anterior part of, the ventral surface, but at others 
towards its centre. ' The male Mite is often provided with a pair 
of suckers towards the posterior end of the abdomen, and some- 
times accessory clasping organs are present.,. 

In some Mites there is no intromittent organ, and MichaeP 
has described some remarkable cases in which the chelicerae are 
used in the fertilisation of the female, a spermatophore, or bag 
containing spermatozoa, being removed by them from the male 
opening and deposited in that of the female. The most remark- 
able instance is that ot Gamam$ terrihilis, the movable joint of 
whose chelicera is perforated by a foramen through which the 
spermatophore is, so to speak, blown and carried as a H-lobed 
bag, united by the narrow stalk which passes through the 
foramen, to the female aperture. 

The ovaries are fused in the middle line, and connected by 
oviducts with the tube (vagina or uterus) which passes to the 
exterior. There is often an ovipositor. 

Professor Gend of Turin ^ described, in 1844, some remark- 
able phenomena in connection with the reproduction of Ticks. 
The male Ixodes introduced his rostrum into the female afierture, 
two small white fusiform bodies emerging right and left from 
the labium at the moment of introduction. On retraction they 
had disappeared. When the female laid eggs, a bi-lobed vesicle 
was protruded from beneath the anterior border of the scutum 
and grasped the egg delivered to it by the ovipositor, appearing to 
manipulate it for some minutes. Then the vesicle was withdrawn, 
and the egg was left on the rostrum, and deposited by it in front 
of the animal. When the vesicle was punctured, and so rendered 
useless, the unmanipulated eggs quickly shrivelled and dried up. 

Lounsbury® has recently confirmed Professor Gen4's observation 

1 Tn linn. S 0 C. (2), v, Zoo!., 1890, p. 2S1. 

^ S«e account given by Tulk in ifog. Mat Mist xviii., 1846, p. 160. 
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as to ovipositioii in the case of a South African Tick, 
omma helmeum. 

The respiratory organs, if present, are always in the form of 
tracheae. These are usually long and convoluted, but not 
branching. The spiral structure is difficult to make out in these 
animals, and in the Oribatidae at least, instead of the external 
sheath being fortified with a spiral filament of chitin, there is a 
very delicate enveloping membrane with an apparently unbroken 
chitinous lining, which can, however, by suitable treatment, be 
resolved into a ribbon-like spiral band.^ The position of the 
stigmata is very variable, and is utilised to indicate the main 
groups into which the Mites have been divided. 

The Oribatidae possess two curious cephalothoracic organs 
which were for a long time considered respiratory. These are in the 
form of two bodies, like modified hair?^', which protrude from sockets 
on the dorsal surface of the cephalotlioracic shield. Michael^ has 
shown that these have no connection with the tracheae, and he 
regards them as sensory organs — possibly olfactory. They are 
generally referred to as the “ psetido-stigmatic '' organs. 

In the Oribatidae, at all events, well-developed coxal glands 
are present. In many Mites, especially the Ixodoidea or Ticks, 
the salivary glands are large and conspicuous. 

Metamorphosis. — All Mites undergo a metamorphosis, vary- 
ing in completeness in the different groups. Altogether six 
stages can be recognised, though they are seldom or never all 
exhibited in the development of a single species. These are 
ovum, deutovum, larva, nymph, hypopial stage, and imago. 

The Ovum. — All Mites lay eggs. It is frequently stated 
that the Oribatidae are viviparous exceptions, but though some 
of them are perhaps ovoviviparous, most deposit eggs like the 
rest of the Order. A phenomenon which has probably helped 
to foster this erroneous view is the occasional emergence from 
the dead body of the motlier of fully-formed larvae. Towards 
winter it is not unusual for the mother to die at a time when 
her abdomen contains a few ripe eggs, and these are able to 
complete their development internally. 

The Deutovum.® — In a few cases {Atax^ Dcimmus) a stage has 

^ Micliael, British Oribatidae i., 1888, p. 176. ^ L<h*. eit. p. 168. 

3 01a]awle, Z. wiss. Zml xviii., 1868, p. 456. Michael, BriUsh Oribatidae, i., 
1883, p. 73, writes it “ Duutovium,*' 
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been observed in which the outer envelope of the egg becomes 
brown and hard, and splits longitudinally, so as to allow the 
thin inner membrane to become visible through the fissiiiu 
More room is thus obtained for the developing larva, which is, 
moreover, protected, over most of its surface, by a hard shell 
The deutoviim stage may occur either within the body of the 
mother, or after the egg has been laid. 

The Larva. — Omitting, for the moment, the very aberrant 
Vermiformia (see p. 464), it is the almost universal rule for tlie 
egg to hatch out as a hexapod larva. The larvae of the genus 
FtefopPus are said to be eiglit-legged. Winkler has stated that 
the early embryo of Gamasus possesses eight legs, of which the 
last pair subsequently atrophy, but this observation requires 
confirmation. 

The NYMPH.—The nymph-stage commences on the acquisition 
of eight legs, and lasts until the final ecdy sis which produces the 
imago. This is the most important period of Acarine life, and is 
divided into a prolonged active period, during which the animal 
feeds and grows, and an inert period, sometimes prolonged, but 
at others very short, and differing little from tlie quit^scence 
observable at an ordinary moult, during which the imago is 
elaborated. In many species the nymph is strikingly difierent 
from the imago; in others there is a close resemblance between 
them. It would appear, from the cases which have been most 
thoroughly investigated, that the imago is not developed, part 
for part, from the nymph, but that there is an histolysis'' and 
histogenesis " similar to that which occurs among certain insects 
(see vol. V. p. 165). There may be more than one nymphal stage. 

The hypopial stage occurs in the Tyroglypbinae, the ** Cheese- 
mite " sub-family. Here some, of the young nymphs assume an 
entirely different form, so different that it was for a long time 
considered to constitute a separate genus, and was named Hifpopn^ 
The animal acquires a hard dorsal covering. The moutli-part.s 
are in the form of a flat blade with two terminal bristles, but 
with no discernible orifice. The legs are single-clawed, ami all 
more or less directed forward, and they are articulated near the 
middle line of the ventral surface. Suckers are always present 
under the hind part of the abdomen. 

It appears that these remarkably modified nymphs ar(‘ 
entrusted with the wider distribution of tlie species, and that 
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they are aiialogoiis to the winged individuals which occur in the 
parthenogenetic generations of the Aphidae. The ordinary 
Tyrogly^uB is soft-bodied, and requires a moist environment, and 
exposure to the sun or prolonged passage through the air would ■ 
be fatal to it,' The hypopial form is much more independent of. 
■external conditions, and its habit is to attach itself hy its suckers' 
to, various insects, and by this means to seek a new locality, when 
it , resumes the ordinary, nymph - form and proceeds with, its 
development. 

Classification,— There is no generally accepted classification of 
the Acarina, though several eminent Arachnologists have attempted 
of late years to reduce the group to order. Widely different 
views are held concerning the affinities of certain groups, and 
there is no agreement as to the value to be accorded to the 
characters which all recognise. Thus Canestrini^ allows thirty- 
four families, while according to Trouessart^ there are only ten. 

Trouessart’s scheme of classification is in the main followed 
in the present chapter. 

Sub-Order 1, Venniformia. 

This Sub-order includes the lowest and most aberrant forms 
of the Mites. They are entirely parasitic, and of very small size. 
The abdomen is much elongated, and is transversely striated. 
There are two families, Eriophyidae ^ (Phy toptidae) and Demo- 
dicidae. 

Pam. 1. Eriophyidae (Phytoptidae). — These are tlie so-called 
Gall-mites. The curious excrescences and abnormal growths which 
occur on the leaves and buds of plants are familiar to every one. 
Various creatures are responsible for these deformities, many being 
the work of insects, especially the Cynipidae among the Hymen- 
optera, and the Cecidomyiidae among the Diptera. Others, again, 
are due to Eriophyid Mites. 

Though the gulls originated by Mites are often outwardly 
extremely similar to those of insect origin, they can be at once 
distinguished on close examination. Mite-galls contain a single 
chamber, communicating with the exterior by a pore, usually 

^ Atti IsL VenetOf ii., 1891, p. 699. 

- Sci, N'at. Chiest, u., 1892, p. 20. 

^ JEriophyeSf y. Siebold, Jakresher, BchU$» Ges, xxviii., 1850, p, 89 ; Phytoptus^ 
Dujardio, Ann. Sci. KaL (3), xv,, 1851, p. 166. 
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guarded with hairs, and the Mites live gregariously within it,' 
apparently feeding upon the hairs ' which grow abundantly on .its 
inner .surface.: , In Insect-galls each 
insect'Iarva lives in, a .separate closed 
.chamber. 

, ,, . The Eriophyidae .are unique among 
Mites in possessing only two pairs of 
legs, situated., .quite at the anterior 
.part' of the body. The mouth-parts 
are very simple. 

There are three' genera, Eriophyes 
'{Plhyptopt%$) with about one hundred 
and., fifty known species, Monochettis 
with a single species, and FhyUocoptes 
with about fifty species. 

Among the best known examples 
are Eriophyes tiliae, which produces 
the "'nail-galls'' on lime-leaves, and 
E. rihis, the " black - currant Gall- 
mite,” which feeds between the folded 
leaves of the leaf-buds, and gives rise magnified. A, Unnodex/oinm^ 

to swelling and distortion. limm ; B, Mn^phyes {Phyptop- 

^ mi tiis)rihu. 

Fam. 2. Demodicidae. — The 
single genus Eemodex which constitutes this family consists of a 
few species of microscopic Mites which inhabit the hair-foil ides 
of mammals, and are the cause of what is known as “ folli<*ular 
mange,” some other forms of mange being due to members of tlie 
succeeding family. JDemodex possesses eight short, three-jointed 
legs, each terminated by two claws. The abdomen is inudi 
produced, and is transversely striated. About ten species have 
been described, but of these five are probably varieties of 
JD. folliculornm (Fig, 240, A), which infests Man, 

Sub-Order 2. Astigmata. 

The Astigmata are Mites of more or less globular form, with 
chelate chelieerae and five-jointed legs. All members of the group 
are eyeless. Their habits are very various, some feeding on vegetable 
matter and others on carrion, while a large numlfer am parasitic 
on animals. Tracheae are absent. There is only one family. 

von IV 2 H 
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Fam. 1, Sarcoptidae. — -No tracheae or stigmata. Apical 
rostrum. Oviparous or ovovivii^arous. The seventy genera and 
530 odd species of this family are divided into a number of 
sub-families, of which the principal are the 
Sarcoptinae, the Analgesinae, /and the Tyro- 

C^-) Sarcoptinae are the so-called “ Itch- 
mites.’' They are minute animals, with bodies 
transversely wrinkled and legs terminating in 
suckers or bristles. The genus Sareo^^tes^ 
which includes about fifteen species, lives in 
tunnels which it burrows, in the ■ skin of 
mammals. ■ 

(ii.) The Analgesinae are the Birds’- ■ 
feather Mites.” The principal genera are 
PtcTolichMs (120 species), Fteronyssm (33 
C ''w A Amlges (23 species), Megninia (42 

^ % species), and Allopies (33 species). 

(hk) The Tyroglyphinae ^ have received the 
popular name of Cheese -mites,” from the 

% kest known examjde of the group. They 
smooth-bodied, soft-skinned white Mites, 
with legs usually terminating in a single claw, 
sometimes aecoi.ui>unied by a sucker. They 
^ ‘ are for the most part carrion-feeders, living 

decaying animal or vegetable matter, 
“ . scab ” ; B, but a few are parasitic on mammals, insects, 


Fit;. 2 U . —A, LeK' of a decav 

fowl Hiit-sbnl witti ^ 

“H^-st-ab”; B, but a few 

i'":,".:,' ?;:S” 

(Aftt‘r Tlicre a 

Meiinnauii.) x»i*i z 


(Afb^r Tiicre are sixteen genera, including about 
Ni'inuaiui.) s|>ecies, Tgrogh/phuB siro and 'J\ hmgior 

are common Cheese -mites. Other species live in decaying 

vegetables and food-stufik Home of the genus Olgn/phagm 
(fl pnimlfer, O. plumiger) are very remarkable for the palmate 
or plumose hairs which decorate their Ixxlies. The remarkable 
hypopial stage in the development of I'grnglgphas has ]>ee!i 
iaeniitiiuHl oil p. 463. The Tyroglyphinae are the lowest of tlie 
free-liAung Acariiie forms, 

^ St‘C Miehwl, Ihitmii TpmghjphuktCf piibliHliied by the Mmj 1901*2. 
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Sub-Order 3. Metastigmata. 

Tile four families which constitute this sub -order comprise 
a large number of Mites in which the tracheae open near the 
articulation of the legs, and consequently in a somewhat posterior 
situation. The families are Oribatidae, Argasidae, Ixodidae, and 
Gamasidae. 

Fam. 1* Oribatidae. — The Oribatidae or ‘‘Beetle-mites” are 
free-living Acari, with tracheae of which the stigmata are con- 
cealed by the articulation of the legs. The cephalothorax is 
distinctly marked off from the abdomen, and bears dorsally two 
“ pseudo-stigmatic ” organs. The rostrum is inserted below the 
cephalothorax. These Mites gain their popular name from the 
beetle-like hardness of their integuments. They are oviparous or 
ovoviviparous. Eyes are always absent. 

These are small creatures, seldom attaining the twentieth of 
an inch in length. They are vegetable-feeders (except, perliaps, 
Pelojps), and are to be found in dead wood or vegetable debris, 
under bark, or among moss and lichen. In winter they often 
take refuge under stones. It is impossible at present to estimate 
the number of existing species, for only a few localities have 
been systematically worked for them, and their small size has 
prevented their inclusion, in any numbers, in the collections of 
scientific expeditions. Our knowledge of the group is likely, 
however, to be largely extended, for it has been found that they 
reach England alive and 
in good condition from the 
most remote regions if 
moss or other material in 
which they live is collected 
when not too dry, and her- 
metically sealed up in tin 
cases. 

About twenty genera 
and more than 220 species Tig. 242 *— Oribafcid Mites. Ce/ikeus ocellalt/s, 

are at present known, closed, x 20. (After Michael,) 

Pelops hm much elongated 

chelicerae, with very small chelae at the end. There are ten 
species, found in moss and on bushes. Orihata numbers about 
fifty species, found in moss and on trees. Motasjns, in which the 
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last three legs are inserted at the margin of the body, has about 
thirty species, found among moss and dead leaves. Nothrus is 
a short-legged genus with flat or concave dorsal plate, often 
produced into very remarkable spiny processes. There are 
twenty-two species found under bark and among moss and 
lichen. Moploderma (Hoplophora) is remarkable for its power of 
shutting down its rostrum and withdrawing its legs in a manner 
which leaves it as unassailable as a tortoise or an armadillo. 

Though the Oribatidae are all eyeless, they are distinctly 
sensitive to light, not wandering aimlessly till they reach a 
shadow, but apparently making straight for a dark spot when 
subjected to strong illumination. Some species have a curious 
habit of collecting dirt and d4bris on their backs, so as entirely 
to obscure the often very remarkable disposition of the spines and 
processes with which they are furnished. 


The next two families include the animals commonly known 
as Ticks, the largest and most familiar of the Mite tribe. Of 
recent years they have attracted much attention as the conveyers, 
to man and domestic animals, of certain diseases due to blood- 
parasites (see p. 457, ^.),and our knowledge of their structure and 
habits has greatly increased in conse- 
quence. Hitherto they have generally 
been considered to constitute a single 
family, the Ixodidae, but a section of 
them so differ from the rest as to require 
their removal to another family, the Arga- 
sidae, so that it is necessary to employ a 
super - family name ~ IXODOIOIA — to 
embrace the whole group. 

Ticks are parasitic on mammals, birds, 
and reptiles, some shewing a marked 
partiality for a particular host, others 
being much more catholic in their tastes. 
Both sexes in the Argasidae, but the 
feuinles only of the Ixodidae, are capable of great distension, 
blit when unfed they are all somewhat flat animals with laterally 
extended legs and rather crab-lika movement. 

All Ticks 'pom&m a small, movable ** false-head or eapiitdum 
bearing mouth-parts wlmM are exceedingly characteristic of the 



Fsg. 24B. — Capitukm of Boo- 
phUus aiisiraiis, ventral 
view, p\ The 

four articles of the palp ; 

the luaBtUble or cheli- 
cera ; of, its digit ; the 
hypostome. 
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group. The chelicerae are cutting instruments with their distal 
ends serrated outwardly, and there is always present a hypostome 
beset with recurved teeth which serve to maintain a firm hold 
on the tissues into “which it is thrust. On either side of the 
chelicerae are the four-jointed palps, leg4ike in the Argasidae, 
but more rigid and rod-like in the Ixodidae, where their inner 
margin is often hollowed so as to enclose the chelicerae and 
hypostome when the palps are apposed. There is a conspicuous 
pair of spiracles near the coxae of the fourth pair of legs. 

Fana. 2. Argasidae. — -The Argasidae are leathery Ticks 
without a shield or scutum, and with free, leg-like palps. The 
capitulum is never more than partially visible when the adult 
animal is viewed dorsally. Their hosts /I 

are always warm-blooded animals. Two % 

genera are usually recognised, and 

OrnithodoTos, though recent discoveries 
of new forms have tended towards 

fusion. Argm rejiexus and A. ^lersicus ll!-;: |.W¥^I 
have been proved to convey a Spirochaete 
disease to fowls, and the latter, under U \ ii 

the name of the Mianeh Bug ” has long ^ if y ^ 

possessed an evil reputation for the | - " V * 

poisonous effect of its bite on human 


beings. 


Mexico the *^Turicata” h'io.2U.-~OntUhodorostalaje, 


{OrnithodoTOs iurieata) and the Gara- ^ ^ 

pata’' (ft megnini) are greatly dx-eaded, 

wlnle human tick fever on the Congo has been traced to the 

o y instrumentality of 0, mouhata. 

Fam. 3. Ixodidae.— These are the 

" more familiar Ticks, possessing a scutum 

or shield, which covers the whole back 

' tv. of the male, which is capable, there- 

1 f fore, of little distension, whereas it 

’ I ' forms only a small patch on the front 

part of the body of the distended female. 

There are ten genera, Ixodes, Hmma^ 

Fig. 245.~Feiiiaie Sheep-tick, pjfysalis, DermacentOT, Ehipicentor, 

Ixodes ncinus, 

Mhipicephalus, Boophtlus, 3£argaropus, 
Myalomma, AmUyovima, and Aponornma. 

Ixodes ricinus is the common English sheep-tick. Species 
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of Boophilm are parasitic on cattle tlie world over, and B. annu- 
loins h tbe transmitter of Texas fever. BMpicephalus and 
AmUyomma are large genera which include several species 
of economic importance. For example, B, sanguineus QonvejH 
canine piroplasmosis, and A, hebraeum causes heart- water ” in 
South African cattle. The genus Aponomma confines its atten- 
tion to reptiles, and some of its species are exceedingly ornate. 

Neglecting Margaropus and BMpiemtor, which include only 
a very few aberrant forms, the following entirely artificial key 
will serve to differentiate the genera of the Ixodidae :• — 

1. A pair of eyes on the lateral borders of the scutum . . 2 

No eyes . '■ ... . . ., . C 

2. Gapitulum long, much longer than broad .. . . 3 

Oapitulum short . . . . . . 4 

3. Unicolorous, cj with chitinous plates near anus . Hyahmma 

■ Generally Crnate, o without anal plates . ‘ . Amhlyomma 

4 Generally ornate, S without anal plates, but with en- 

larged 4 th coxae . v . . . iJerrmcmtoT 

Unicolorous, d with anal plates and normal coxae . 5 

5 Palpi very short, spiracle circular . . . BoopMlus 

Palpi medium, spiracle comma-shaped , . Rhipicephalus 

6. Oapitulum short ; 2nd article of palp projecting laterally Eaemaphysalis 
Oapitulum long . . . . . . 7 

7 Unicolorous, elongate, on birds or mammals . • Ixodes 

Generally ornate, broad -oval, on reptiles . . Apononima 

Neumann has recently revised the Ixodoidea in a series of 
papers published in the M4moires de la Soeietd zoologique de 
Frame} but the work is not obtainable as a whole. A mono- 
graph, by Nuttall, Warburton, Cooper, and Kobinson, is now in 
course of publication at the Cambridge University Press.“ 

Fam. 4. Gamasidae. — The Gamasidae are carnivorous Mites, 
either free-living or parasitic on animals. The chelicerae are 
chelate, and the palps are free. The tarsi have two claws, 
accompanied ]>y a airuncle or sucking disc. They are mostly 
pale-coloured Mites, with a smooth, more or less scutate covering. 
The three principal sub-families are Gamasinae, Ilropodinae, and 
Dermanyssinae. 

Of the Gamasinae, Gamasus coleoptratormn is the well-known 
Beetle-parasite so frequently seen on Geotrupes. It is often con- 
founded with another species of similar habits, G. crassipes. 

^ The first pajKir app^amd Im Mdm» Sm, Zmt ix., 1896, pp. 144. 

^ a of the Ixodoidea.** Fart 1. Argasidac, 1908. 
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The curioiis Beetle -parasites attached to their victim by a 
thread belong to the genus Uropoda of the Ueopodinak The 
connecting filament, which the Mite can sever at will, for a long 
time puzzled observers. It was variously construed as a silken 
cord of attachment, and as a sort of umbilical cord, through 
which the Mite drew nourishment from the Beetle. On more 
careful investigation it proved to be connected with the anus of 
the Mite, and to consist of its consolidated excrement. 

The DiRMANYSSiNAi are all parasitic on warm-blooded animals, 
principally birds and bats. DermanyssuB avium is the common 
parasite infesting fowls and cage-birds. 

Sub-Order 1 Heterostigmata. 

Fam. Tarsonemidae.— This is the sole family of the sub- 
order. It comprises a number of minute vegetable-feeding Mites 
which have been little studied, though they are probably the 
cause of considerable injury to the leaves and buds of plants. 


Sub-Order 6. Prostigmata. 

In these Mites the stigmata are situated anteriorly, in the 
rostrum dr the thorax. In the Water-mites the tracheae have 
atrophied, but these creatures are clearly 
Trombidiidae which have ' taken to an 
aquatic life. 

Fam. 1. Bdellidae.— The Bdellidae are 
sometimes known as the “Snouted Mites” 
on account of the very prominent forwardly- 
directed “capitulum” or false head. They 
have chelate chelicerae and tactile palps, 
which are often “ elbowed,” like the antennae 
of weevils. Eyes may be present or absent. 

They are usually of a bright red colour, 
and are free-living and predaceous, though 
in their larval* stages they may often be 
found attached to the limbs of insects and — %- 

spiders. ^ nicola^ X about 50. 

The minute active scarlet Mites of the 
genu ^ 

Theij 



(After Cauestrini.) 
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The remaining families of the Prostigmata (Halacaridae, 
Hydrachnidae, and Trombidiidae) all have raptorial palps, and 
clawed or piercing chelicerae. 

Fam. 2. Halacaridae. — This is a small group of marine 
Mites. In their usually prominent capitulum they re^mble the 
Bdellidae. In some respects they recall the Oribatidae, having 
hard integuments, and their legs being articulated near the 
margin of the body. They do not swim, but crawl upon weeds 
and zoophytes, or burrow in the mud. 

Fanx 3. Hydrachnidae. — ^The Hydrachnidae are the Fresh- 
water Mites. Their legs are provided with long close-set hairs, 

and thus adapted for swimming. 
They are predaceous, and in their 
young stages are often parasitic on 
water insects. A familiar example 
is Atax honzi, which lives within 
the shell of the fresh- water mussel 
Fam. 4. Trombidiidae. — The 
predaceous palps of the Trombi- 
diidae are generally of the finger- 
and -thumb’’ type. The tarsi are 
two-clawed, without caruncle. This 
group may be divided into six sub- 
families. 

(i.) The LmNOOHABlNAE or '' Mud-mites” connect the Hydrach- 
nidae with the typical Trombidiidae. They are usually velvety 
and of a red colour. They do not swim, 
but creep. The larva of Limnocliaris 
aquaticus is parasitic on Gerris lacustris. 

(ii.) The Casgulihae bear a strong 
general resemblance to the Harvestmen 
or Phalangidae. Camtdus is so similar 
to the Phalangid genus Trogulus that 
it was considered by Dufour to belong 
to the same order. 

(iii.) The Tetrai^ychinae or Spin- 
ning-mites” are phytophagous, and do S ) 
much injury to plants, sucking the sap 
from the leaves and giving them a blistered appearance, 
Tdranyehus tdarius is the Bed-spider ” of popular nomenclature. 
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(iv,) The Griylitinae are remarkable Mites with fleshy, semi- 
transparent body, and enormoimly developed raptorial pedipalpi, 
which are extremely formidable weapons of attack. They do 
not creep or run like most Mites but proceed by a series of short 
leaps. OheyletuB is the principal genus. 

The curious genus Syringophilus, which is parasitic in the 
interior of birds’ feathers, appears to be a degenerate Cheyletine. 

(v.) The Erythraeinae are minute, active Mites, usually red 
in colour, free-living and predaceous. 

(vi.) The Trombidiinae include most of the moderate-sized, 
velvety red Mites which are commonly known as Harvest-mites,” 
and their larvae, the so-called Harvest-bugs, frequently attack 
man. Tromlndium holosericeum is a well-known example. 

Sub-Order 6, Notostigmata.^ 

This sub-order has been established for the reception of the 
curious genus Opilioacarus. 

Famu OpiHoacaridae. — Mites with segmented abdomen, leg- 
like palps, chelate chelicerae, and two pairs of eyes. There 
are four dorsal abdominal stigmata. Four species of the sole 
genus Opilioacarus have been recorded, 0. segmmtatus from 
Algeria, 0. italicus from Italy, 0, arahicm from Arabia, and 
0. platensis ^ from South America. 

^ With, Fid» Medd. 1904, p. 137. ^ Silvestri, Bedia^ ii,, 1904, fasc, 2, p. 267. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


TAEDIGKABA 

OCCUREENCS—ICDYSIS—STEUCTUKE— DEVELOPMENT— AFFIKITIES— 
BIOLOGY — .DESICCATION — PARASITES — SYSTEMATIC 

The animals dealt with in this chapter lead obscure lives, remote 
from the world, and few but the specialist have any first-hand 
acquaintance with them. Structurally they are thought to show 
affinities with the Arachnida, but their connexion with this 
Phylum is at best a remote one. 

Tardigrades are amongst the most minute multicellular 
animals which exist, and their small size — averaging from 
to 1 mm. in length— and retiring habits render them very 
inconspicuous, so that as a rule they are overlooked ; yet Max 
Schultze^ asserts that without any doubt they are the most 
widely distributed of all segmented animals. They are found 
amongst moss, etc., growing in gutters, on roofs, trees or in 
ditches, and in such numbers that Schultze states that almost any 
piece of moss the size of a pea will, if closely examined, yield 
some members of this group, but they are very difficult to see. 
The genus MacroMotus especially affects the roots of moss growing 
on stones and old walls. 'If. macronyx lives entirely in fresh 
water, and Lydella dujarMni and JSchiniscoides sigismundi are 
marine; all other species are practically terrestrial, though in- 
habiting very damp places. 

In searching amongst the heather of the Scotch moors for 
the ova and embryos of the N’ematodes which infest the ali- 
mentary canal of the grouse, I have recently adopted a method 
not, as far as I am aware, in use before, and one which in every 
^ Arch. mikr. Anat. Bd, i,, 1865, p. 428, 
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case has yielded a good supply of Tardigrades otherwise so 
difficult to find. The method is to soak the heather in water 
for some hours and then thoroughly shake it, or to shake it 
gently, in a rocking machine for some hours. The sediment is 
allowed to settle, and is then removed with a pipette and placed 
in a centrifugaliser. A few turns of the handle are sufficient to 


k 250. — Cast-off cuticle of 
Macrobiotus tetradactylus^ 
Gr., X about 150, contain- 
ing four eggs in which the 
boring apparatus of the em- 
bryo can be distinguished. 
(From R. Greeff.) 


FlO. 249. — Dorsal view of Echirmcits 
testudo^ C. Sch., x 200, showing the 
four segments 1, 2, 3, 4. (From 
Doy^re.) 


concentrate at the bottom of the test-tubes a perfectly amazing 
amount of cryptozoic animal life, and amongst other forms I 
have never failed to find Tardigrades. 

Many Tardigrades are very transparent; their cells are 
large, and arranged in a beautifully symmetrical manner; and 
since those of them that live in moss, and at times undergo 
desiccation, are readily thrown into a perfectly motionless state, 
during which they may he examined at leisure, it is not sm^- 
prising that these little creatures have been a fiivourite object 
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for histological researcli. One way to produce the aboye-men- 
tioned stillness is partly to asphyxiate the animals by placing 
them in water which has been boiled, and covering the surface of 
the water with a film of oil. 

The whole body is enclosed in a thin transparent cuticle, 
which must be pierced by a needle if it be desired to stain the 
tissues of the interior. As a rule the cuticle is of the same 
thickness all over the 
body, but in the genus 
McMniscus the cuticle 
of the dorsal surface is 
arranged in thickened 
plates, and these plates 
are finely granulated. 

From time to time the 
cuticle is cast, and this 
is a lengthy process, so 
that it is not unusual to find a Tardigrade ensheathed in two 
cuticles, the outer of which is being rubbed off*. The Macro- 
bioti lay their eggs in their cast cuticle (Fig. 250). The end of 
each of the eight legs bears forked claws of cuticiilar origin. 
The legs are not jointed except in the genus Lydella, where two 
divisions are apparent. 

Within the cuticle is the epidermis, a single layer of cells 
arranged in regular longitudinal and transverse rows along the 
upper and under surface, where the cells are as uniformly 
arranged and as rectangular as bricks. The cells on the sides of 
the body are polygonal, and not in such definite rows. The nuclei 
show the same diagrammatic symmetry as the cells winch con- 
tain them, and lie in the same relative position in neighbouring 
cells. In a few places, sucli as the end of each limb and around 
the mouth and arms, the cells of the epidermis are heaped up 
and form a clump or ridge. In some genera a deposit of pig- 
ment in the epidermis, wiiich increases as the animal grows old, 
obscures the internal structures. It is generally brown, black, 
or red in colour. 

The cuticle and epidermis enclose a space in which the variouB 
internal organs lie. This space i 
symmetrically disposed muscle-fibres, a 
the blood — which everywliere bathes 



Fig. 251 . — Echinisms spinulosm^ 0. Sell., x about 
200, seen from the side. (From Boy ere.) 
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evaporates, when' desiccation takes place, and is soon' replaced after 
rain ; it forms no coagulnm when reagents are added to it, and 



it probably differs ■ but 
little from water. Float- 
ing in it are numerous 
corpuscles, whose number 
increases with age, In 
well-fed Tardigrades ’■ the ■ 
corpuscles are ' packed 
with food-reserves, ' often 
of the same colour— green 
or brown— as the con- 
tents of the stomach, 
which soon disappear 
when the little creatures 
are starved. 

The alimentary canal 
begins with an oral cavity, 
which is in many species 
surrounded by chitinous 
rings. The number of 
these rings and their 
general arrangement are 
of systematic importance. 
The oral cavity opens 
behind into a fine tube 
lined with chitin, very 
characteristic of the 
Tardigrada, which has 
been termed the mouth- 


Fig. 252, — Ma&roUotm schult^% Or,, x 150. tube. By its side, COB- 
(Modified from Greeff. ) a, The six inner papillae . i • i 1 • 

of the mouth ; d, the cliitin-lined oesophagus; verging anteriorly, lie the 

e, calcareous spicule; d, muscle which moves two chitinOUS teeth, which 
the $picule ; e, muscular pharynx with niasti- . n • i. 

eating plates ; /, salivary glands ; g, stomach ; may Open ventrally into 
^ accessory gland ; as in 

diverticula of lectum. 

MmToo%ot%s mfelandi 
and Boyeria simplex, or may open directly into the oral cavity, 
as in JEchiniscm, MilTmium, md some s^iesot Ilacrohiotm. In 
some of the last named the tips of the teeth are hardened by a 
calcareous deposit. The binder end of each stylet or tooth is 
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supported by a second chitinous tOoth-bearer/ and the movement 
of^^h is controlled by three muscles, one of which, running 
forwards to the month, helps to protrude the tooth, whilst the 
other two running upwards and downwards to the sheath of 
the pharynx, direct in what plane the tooth shall be moved. 

The mouth-tube passes suddenly into the muscular sucking 
pharynx, which is pierced by a continuation of its chitinous tube. 
Wghly speaking, the pharynx is spherical ; the great thickness of 
its walls is due to radially arranged muscles which run from the 
chitinous tube to a surrounding membrane. When the muscles 
contract, the lumen of the tube is enlarged, and food, for 
the most part liquid, is sucked in. Two large glands, composed 
of cells with conspicuous nuclei, but with ill-defined cell out- 
lines pour their contents into the mouth in close proximity to 
the exit of the teeth. The secretion of the glands— often termed 
salivary glandfr— is said in many cases to be poisonous. 

The pharynx may be followed by a distinct oesophagus, 
or it may pass almost immediately into the stomach, which con- 
sists of a layer of six-sided cells arranged in very definite rows. 
In fully-fed specimens these cells project into the lumen with a 
well-rounded contour. Posteriorly the stomach contracts and 
passes into the narrow rectum, which receives anteriorly the 
products of the excretory canals and the reproductive organs, and 
thus forms a cloaca. Its transversely-placed orifice lies between 
the last pair of legs. The food of Tardigrades is mainly the sap 
of mosses and other humble plants, the cell-walls of which are 
pierced by the teeth of the little creatures. , . 

The organs to which an excretory function has been attributed 
are a pair of lateral caeca, which vary much in size a^ording as 
the possessor is well or ill nourished. They recall the Malpighian 
tubules of such Mites as Tyroglyphus. Nothing comparable in 
structure to nephridia or to coxal glands has been found. 

The muscles show a beautiful symmetry. There am 
dorsal, and lateral bundles, and others that move the limbs and 
teeth, but the reader must be referred to the works 0 Bas^, 
Doyke,^ and Plate * for the details of their arrangement. Ihe 
muscle-fibres are smooth. 

I A. Basse, Zeilsdit. WM. Zool- Ixxx., 1906, p. 259. 

2 Ann. Svi. mt. (2), xiv., 1840, p. 269, and xvii., ^ V 
» Zool. Jahrb. Amt. iii., 1889. This paper contems a blbUography^ 


VOL. IV 
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Fia. 253. — ^Brain of MacroUottis hufd* 


The nervous system consists of a brain or supra-oesophageal 

ganglion, whose structure was first elucidated by Plate, and a 

ventral chain of four ganglia. Anteriorly the brain is rounded, 

and gives off a nerve to the skin ; 

• posteriorly each half divides into 

two lobes, an inner and an outer. 

The latter bears the eye-spot when 

this is present. Just below this 

eye a slender nerve passes straight 

to the first ventral ganglion. The 

brain is continued round the oral 

cavity as a thick nerve-ring, the 

ventral part of which forms the 

sub-oeSophageal ganglion, united 

ayidi, 0. Sell., x about 350. (From w two longitudinal commissures 
Plate. ) Seeu from the side. Lobe , n i. i. t t 

of braiu bearing tlie eye ; ce, supra- tO the first Ventral ganglion, 

oesopbageal ganglion ; 4 tooth ; Thus the brain has two channels 
hrst. ventral ganglion ; ga, sub-oeso- . , , 

phageai gangiiou; A:, thickening of the of comraumcation between it and 

epidermis rouEd the mouth; oc, eye- the ventral nerve-cord on each 
spot ; oe, oesophagus ; nerve run- 
ning from the ocular loiie of the brain side, 0116 by means of the slender 

ganglion ; ph, above mentioned, and one 

through the sub - oesophageal 
ganglion. The ventral chain is composed of four ganglia con- 
nected together by widely divaricated commissures. Each 
ganglion gives off three pairs of nerves, two to the ventral mus- 
culature, and one to the dorsal. The terminations of these 
nerves in the muscles are very clearly seen in these transparent 
little creatures, though there is still much dispute as to their 
exact nature. 

The older writers considered the Tardigradaas hermaphrodites, 
but Plate and others have conclusively shown that they are 
bisexual, at any rate in the genus MaoroMotm, The males are, 
however, much rarer than the females. The reproductive organs 
of both sexes are alike. Both ovary and testis are unpaired 
structures opening into the intestine, and each is provided with 
a dorsal accessory gland placed near its orifice. In the ovary 
many of the eggs are not destined to be fertilised, but serve as 
nourishment for the more successful ova which survive. 

No special circulatory or respiratory .organs exist, and, as in 
many other simple oi^anisms, them is no connective tissue. 


to the hrst ventral 
pharynx. 
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The segHientation of the egg in macronym is total and 
equal, a(3Cor(iiiig to the observations of von Erlanger.* A blastuk, 
followed by a gastruk, is formed. The blastopore closes, but 
later the anus appears at. the 

same spot. ; There are four pairs ^ ^ 1 

of mesodermic diverticula which S"""* 

give rise to the coelom and the y||:\ 

chief muscles. The reproductive 

organs arise as an unpaired 

diverticulum of. the alimentary I' ‘Ml 

canal, which also gives origin 

to the Malpighian tubules. The 1 J Wl 

development is thus very primi- 

tive and simple, and affdrds no W, / 

evidence of degeneration. m , ,,/J^ 

With regard to their position 

in the animal kingdom, writers 

on the Tardigrada are by no 

r\ -[? 254. — Male reproductive orgaps of 

means agreed. 0. F. Muller MacroUotns im/datidi^ c. Sch. , x 

placed them with the Mites; about 350. (Prom Plate.) a.e,), Epl- 

^ ^ , , , dermal tliickeaiag round amis ; 

ocilultze and iLDrenberg near the cloaca; gLd, accessory gland; < 7 ^./. 

Crustacea : Duiardin and Doyere M^pighiaa gland ; x atomaci. t,!, 

' -r^ t testis ; a, mother- cells of spermatozoa. 

With the Eotifers near the 

Annelids ; and von Graff with the Myzostomidae and the 
Pentastomida. Plate regards them as the lowest of all air- 
breathing Arthropods, but he carefully guards himself against 
the view that they retain the structure of the original Tracheates 
from which later forms have been derived. He looks upon 
Tardigrades as a side twig of the great Tracheate branch, hut 
a twig which arises nearer the base of the branch than any 
other existing forms. These animals seem certainly to belong 
to the Arthropod phylum, inasmuch as they are segmented, 
have feet ending; in claws, Malpighian tubules, and an entire 
absence of cilia. The second and third of these features indicate 
a relationship with the Tracheate groups ; on the other hand 
there is ah absence of paired sensory appendages, and of 
mouth-parts. Von Erlanger has pointed out that the Mal- 
pighian tubules, arising as they do from the mid-gut, are not 
homologous with the Malpighian tubules of most Tracheates, 
^ Morph, Jakrh, xxiL, 1895, p. 491. 


Pig. 254. — Male reproductive organs of 
Macrdbiotns hu/dantdi, C. Sell. , x 
about 350. (From Plate.) a.epi Epi- 
dermal tbickeuiag round amis ; d^ 
cloaca; gLd, accessory gland; glM 
Malpighian gland; .9^, stomach; 7#?, 
testis ; x, mother- cells of spermatozoa. 
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and he is inclined to place this group at the base or near the 
base of the whole Arthropod phylum. They, however, show 
little ■ resemblance' to any of the more primitive .'Crustacea, 
.The matter must remain ' to a large extent ■ a.' matter .of; opinion, ' 
but there can be no doubt that the Tardigrades show more marked 
affinities to the Arthropods than to any other group of the 
animal kingdom. 

Biology.— Spallanzani, who published in the year 1776 
his Ojpmcules de physique animale et was the first 

satisfactorily to describe the phenomena of the desiccation of 
Tardigrades, though the subject of the desiccation of Eotifers, 
JSfematodes, and Infusoria had attracted much notice, since 
Leeuwenhoek had first drawn attention to it at the very beginning 
of the century. In its natural state and in a damp atmosphere 
Tardigrades live and move and have their being like other 
animals, but if the surroundings dry up, or if one be isolated on a 
microscopic slide and slowly allowed to dry, its movements cease, 
its body shrinks, its skin becomes wrinkled, and at length it takes 
on the appearance of a much weathered grain of sand in which 
no parts are distinguishable. In this , state, in which it may 
remain for years, its only vital action must be respiration, and 
this must be reduced to a minimum. When water is added it 
slowly revives, the body swells, fills out, the legs project, and 
gradually it assumes its former plump appearance. For a time 
it remains still, and is then in a very favourable condition for 
observation, but soon it begins to move and resumes its ordinary 
life which has been so curiously interrupted. 

All Tardigrades have not this peculiar power of revivification 
— anabiosis, Preyer calls it — it is confined to those species which 
live amongst moss, and the process of desiccation must be slow 
and, according to Lance, ^ the animal must be protected as much 
as possible from direct contact with the air. 

According to Plate, the Tardigrada are free from parasitic 
Metazoa, which indeed could hardly find room in their minute 
bodies. They are, however, freely attacked by Bacteria and other 
lowly vegetable organisms, and these seem to flourish in the blood 
without apparently producing any deleterious effects on the host. 
Plate also records the occurrence of certain enigmatical spherical 
bodi^ which were found in the blood or more usually in the cells 
^'0, Jl* p. 8l7, 
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of the stomach.' j : These bodies generally appeared ■ when the 
Tardigrades were kept in the same unchanged water for some 
weeks* Nothing certain is known as to their nature or origin. 

: Systematie.— A good deal of work has . recently been done 
by Mr.' James Murray on the Polar Tardigrades and on the' 
Tardigrades of Scotland, many of which have been collected by 
the staff of the Lake Survey.^ Over forty species have been 
described from North Britain. 

The following table of Classification is based on that drawn 
up by Plate : — 

Table of Genera. 

I. The claws of the legs are simple, without a second hook. If there are 
several on the same foot they are alike in structure and size, 

A The legs are short and broad, each with at least two daws. 

2-4 claws . . Gen. 1. MOEimSCUS, C. ScH. (Fig, 249). 

7-9 claws . . Sub-gen. la. ECHINISCOIUES, Plam. 

B. The legs are long and slender ; each bears only one small claw. 

Gen. 2, LYDELLA, Doy. 

II. The claws of the legs are all or partly two- or three-hooked. Frequently 
they are of different lengths. 

A There are no processes or palps around the mouth. 

I. The muscular sucking pharynx follows closely on the moiitli- 
tube, 

a. The oral armature consists on each side of a stout tooth 
and a transversely placed support. 

Gen. a MAOBOBIOmS, C. Sch. (Fig. 252). 

(3. The oral armature consists on each side of a stylet-Hke 
tooth without support, Gen. 4. EOYEEIAf Plate, 

II, The mouth- tube is separated from the muscular sucking 
pharynx by a short oesophagua 

Gem 5. Plate (Fig, 255). 

B. Six short processes or palps surround the mouth, and two othew 
are placed a little farther back. Gen. 6. MILNMSiU.M, Dor. 

1. Genus EGEINISCm {-^EURYJDIUM, Doy.). — The 
dorsal cuticle is thick, and divided into a varying number of shields, 
which bear thread- or spike-like projections. The anterior end 
forms a proboscis-like extension of the body. Two red eye-spots. 
There are many species, and the number has increased so rapidly 
in the last few years that specialists are talking of splitting up the 

^ 2V. M, Soc. Mini, xlv., 1908, p. 641. This contains a Bibliography of recent 
literature. See also Richters, Zwk. Am* xxx., 1906, p. 125, and Heinis, ZmL Anz* 
xxxiii., 1908, p. 69. 
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genus. K arctomys, Ehrb. ; E. mutahilis, Murray ; E islandicus, 
Eichfcers; R gladiator, Mmra,y; E.wendti,'RiGhteTs; R reii€ulatus, 
Murray ; E. oihonnae, Eichter^; E, granulatus, Doj , ; . R, spitzher- 
gensis, ScourlBeld E, quadrispinosus, Eichters ; and E, mmciGola, 
Plate, are all British. More than one-half of these species are 

S also Arctic, and E.. ardomys is in 
addition Antarctic. In fact, the group 
® is a very cosmopolitan one. The genus 
is also widely distributed vertically, 
specimens being found in cities on the 
sea level and on mountains up to a 
height of over 11,000 feet. 

la. ECHINISCOIDES 

differs from the preceding in tlie num- 
ber of the claws, the want of definition 
in the dorsal plates, and in being marine. 
The single species E, sigismnndi, M. 
Sell., found amongst algae in the 
North Sea (Ostend and Heligoland). 

2, LYDELLAr~T\iQ^\^^ 

thin legs of this genus have two seg- 
ments, and in other respects approach 
the Arthropod limb. Marine, Plate 
suggests the name A. dujardini for the 
single species known. 

3. Qenm MACEOBIOTUS has a 
pigmented epidermis, but eye-spots may 
Plate!) ce, Brain ; k, tiiickeu* be present or absent. The eggs are laid 

iij " » «”»■ » ““j '■“ly 

phagus ; i). ? .salivary glands ; at once. They are either quite free 

pharynx: m, blood cor- ^ , , «« .. , rm 

puseks ; V «toiuach. enclosed in a cast-off cuticle. The 

genus is divided into many species 
and shows signs of disruption. They mostly live amongst moss ; 
but Jf, maerooiyx, Doy., is said to live in fresh water. The 
following species are recorded from North Britain : 31, oher- 
hiiimri, Doy,; J£ Imfelandi, Schultze; if. zetlandicna, Murray; 
Jf intermedms, Plate; Jf angusti, Murray; Jf aiimdatm, Murray; 


’ P, ZqoL Soc, 1897, p. 790. 

- Hay, Bifd. Sac, IVaaftimjtoii, xix,, 1906, p. 46, states that the name 

ZtftkUa, Diijardih, is preoccupied, and suggests as a substitute Micro! ydu. 
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Jf. tuheTculat%SjT}B.tBy M, Eichters ; M.papiUifer^Mmtdkj^ 

M* coTonifeT, Eicliters ; Jf crmulatus, Eichters; M. harmsworthi, 
Murray; Jf. Miirray; MAslandieus^BidhteTB ; I£ dispar, 

Murray; M:amlig%us, Murray; Jf. Murray ; M^hastatm, 
Murray; M, duMuB,Mmmj] i!f.ecA.iwo^mite,Eichters; Jf.orTOjftes, 
Eichters ; iC macronyx ? Doy. 

4. G^nns DOYEBIA^’-^TihQ teeth of this genus have no 
support, and the large salivary glands of the foregoing genus are 
absent ; in other respects Doy ena, with the single species Boyeria 
simplex, Plate, resembles MacroUotus, and is usually to be found 
in consort with J£ hufelandi, C* Sch, 

5. Genus DIPMASGON resembles M, oberJiduseri, Doy., but 
an oesophagus separates the mouth-tube from the sucking pharynx, 
and the oral armature is weak. The following species are 
British, the first named being very cosmopolitan, being found 
at both Poles, in Chili, Europe, and Asia: D. chileneme, Plate; 
D. scotieum, Murray ; D. lullatum, Murray ; D. angustatum, 
Murray ; D. oculatum, Murray ; D. alpinum, Murray ; D. spitz- 
hergense, Murray. 

6. Genus MILNESIUM has a soft oral armature, and the 
teeth open straight into the mouth. A lens can usually be 
distinguished in the eyes. Two species have been described, 
Jf. tardigradum, Doyl, British, and M. dpigenum, Ehrb. Bruce 
and Eichters consider that these two species are identical. 



CHAPTER XX 


PENTASTOMIBA ^ 

OCCURRENCE — ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE — STRUCTURE — 
DEVELOPMENT AND LIFE-HISTORY— SYSTEMATIC 

Pbntastomids are unpleasant -looking, fiuke-like or worm-like 
animals, which pass their adult lives in the nasal cavities, 
frontal sinuses, and lungs of flesh-eating animals, such as the 
Carnivora, Crocodiles, and Snakes ; more rarely in Lizards^ Birds, 
or Fishes. From these retreats their eggs or larvae are sneezed 
out or coughed up, or in some other way expelled from the 
body of their primary host, and then if they are eaten, as 
they may well be if they fall on grass, by some vegetable-feeding 
or omnivorous animal, they undergo a further development. If 
uneaten the eggs die. When once in the stomach of the second 
host, the egg-shell is dissolved and a larva emerges (Fig. 260, 
p. 494), which bores through the stomach-wall and comes to rest in 
a cyst in some of the neighbouring viscera. Here, with occasional 
wanderings which may prove fatal to the host, it matures, and 
should the second host be eaten by one of the first, the encysted 
form escapes, makes its way to the nasal chambers or lungs, and 
attaching itself by means of its two pairs of hooks, comes to rest 
on some surface capable of affording nutriment. Having once 
taken up its position the female seldom moves, but the males, 

* The animals included in this group are usually called LinguatuHdae or 
Pentastomidae after the two genera or sub-genera Lingitatula and Fentdstoma. 
But the animal which Rudolphi in 1819 {SyTiopsis JSntozoorum) named Fentastmia 
had been described, figured, and named Forocephahis by Humboldt {Eemeil 
d'ohservatiom de zoologi^ et amtomie comparee, i. p. 298, pi. xxvi.) in 1811. The 
familiar name FefUadoma may, however, be preserved by incorporating it in the 
designation of the group. 

4^8 
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which are sroaller than the females, are more active. They move 
about in search of a mate. Further, should the host die, both 
sexes, after the manner of parasites, attempt to leave the body, 
like most animals who live entirely in the dark they develop 
no pigment, and have a whitish, blanched appearance. 

The only species of Pentastomid which has any economic 
importance is hinguotulci taenioidcs of Lamarck, which is found 
in the nose of the dog, and much more rarely in the same 
position in the horse, mule, goat, sheep, and man. It is a com- 
paratively rare parasite, but occurred in about 10 per cent of the 
630 dogs in which it was sought at the laboratory of Alfort, near 
Paris, and in 6 out of 60 dogs examined at Toulouse. The 
symptoms caused by the presence of these parasites are not 
usually very severe, though cases have been recorded where they 
have caused asphyxia. The larval stages occur in tlie -rabbit, 
sheep, ox, deer, guinea-pig, hare, rat, horse, camel, and man, and 
by their wandering through the tissues may set up peritonitis 
and 'Other troubles. 

As ia. the Cestoda, which they so closely resemhle in their 
life-history,; the aomeacktare. of the Peatastomids han been com- 
plicated by their doable life. For long the larval form of L. 
taemoides was known by different names in different hosts, 
PentastoiTia denticulatv,m, Rud., when found in the goat, F, 
serratum, Frdhlich, when found in the hare, J\ emargimium 
when found in the guinea-pig, and so on. In the systematic 
section of this article some of the species mentioned are known 
in the adult state, some in the larval, and in only a few has ttie 
life-history been fully worked out, 

Strmctnre.^ — The body of a Pentastomid is usually white, 
though in the living condition it may be tinged red by the 
colour of the blood upon which it lives. The anterior end, 
which bears the mouth and the hooks (Fig. 256), has no rings; 
this has been termed the cephaiothorax. The rest of the body, 
sometimes called the abdomen, is ringed, and each annulus ' is 
divided into an anterior half dotted with the pores of certain 
epidermal gknds and a hinder part of the ring in which these 
are absent 

On the ventral surface of the cephalothorax, in the middle 

^ This description m mainly h&md m the 'aoconnt of P, icMimmim given by 
Spencer, Quart, J. Mtcr. Sci, xxxiv., 189S, p, 1. 
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line, lies the month, elevated on an oral papilla, and on each side 
of the month are a pair of hooks whose bases are sunk in pits. 
The hooks can be protrnded from the pits, and serve as organs 


of attachment. Their shape has 
some systematic valne. 

There are a pair of pecnliar 
papillae which bear the openings 
of the ‘"hook-glands,” lying just 
in front of the pairs of hooks, 
and other smaller papillae are 
arranged in pairs on the cephalo- 
thorax and anterior annnli The 
entire body is covered by a cnticle 
which is tncked in at the several 
orifices. This is secreted by a 
continuous layer of ectoderm cells. 
Some of these subcuticular cells are 
aggregated together to form very 
definite glands opening through 
the cuticle by pores which have 
somewhat unfortunately received 
the name of stigmata. Spencer 
attributes to these glands a general 
excretory function. There is, how- 
ever, a very special pair of glands, 
the hook -glands, which extend 
BaM. A, Venteai view of head, X altoost from one end to the other 

of the body ; anteriorly these two 
lateral glands unite and form the head-gland (Fig. 25*7). From 
this on each side three ducts pass, one of which opens to 
the surface on the primary papilla ; the other two ducts open 
at the base of the two hooks which lie on each side of the mouth. 
Leuckart has suggested that these important glands secrete some 
fluid like the irritating saliva of a Mosquito which induces an 
increased flow of blood to the place where it is of use to the 
parasite. Spencer, however, re^rds the secretion as having, like 
the secretion of the so-called salivary cells of the Leech, a retard- 
ing action on the coagulation of the blood of the host. 

The muscle of Pentastomids are striated. There is a circular 
layer within the sub-cuticular cells, and within this a longitudinal 
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layer and an oblique layer which runs across the body-cavity 
from the dorso-lateral surface to the mid-ventral line, a primitive 
arrangement which recalls the similar division of the body-cavity 
into three chambers in Peripatus and in many Chaetopods. 
Besides these there are certain muscles which move the hooks 
and other structures. 

The mouth opens into a pharynx which runs upwards and 
then backwards to open into the oesophagus (Fig. 257). Certain 
muscles attached to these parts enlarge their cavities, and thus 
give rise to a sucking action by whose force the blood of the 
host is taken into the alimentary canal. The oesophagus opens 
by a funnel-shaped valve into the capacious stomach or mid-gut, 



Fig. 267.— Diagrammatic representation of the alimentary, secretory, nervous, and repro- 
ductive systems of m&le Porocephalus teretmsculu.% seen from the side. The 
nerves are represented by solid black lines. (From W. Baldwin Spencer.) 

1, Head-gland ; 2, testis; 3, hook -gland ; 4, hind-gut; 5, mid-gut ; 6, ejaculatory 
duct ; 7, vesicula seminalis ; 8, vas deferens; 9, dilator-rod sac ; 10, cirrus-bulb ; 
11, cirrus-sac ; 12, fore-gut ; 13, oral papillae. 

which stretches through the body to end in a short rectum or 
hind-gut. The anus is terminal. 

There appears to be no trace of circulatory or respiratory 
organs, whilst the function usually exercised by the nephridia 
or Malpighian tubules or by coxal glands, of removing waste 
nitrogenous matter, seems, according to Spencer, to be transferred 
to the skin-glands. 

The nervous system is aggregated into a large ventral ganglion 
which lies behind the oesophagus. It gives off a narrow band 
devoid of ganglion -cells, which encircles that tube. It also 
gives off eight nerves supplying various parts, and is continued 
backward as a ninth pair of prolongations which, running along 
the ventral surface, reach almost to the end of the body (Fig. 257). 
The only sense-organs known are certain paired papillae on the 
head, which is the portion that most closely comes in contact 
with the tissues of the host. 




The males are:, as' aTiite^'m 

less numerons and considerably smaller than the females, although 
the ' number of annuli may be ■■ greater. ' 

■ The ovary consists ' of a single tube closed behind. ■ This, is 
supported by a median,; mesentery. Anteriorly the ovary . passes- 
into a right and left oviduct, which, traversing; the large hook- 
gland, encircle the alimentary canal and the two posterior nerves 
(Fig. 2'5 8 ). ■ They then, unite, and at them point , of union they 
receive the duets of the two spermathecae, usually found packed 
with spermatozoa. ■ Having received the orifices of the ' sperma- 
theca, the united oviducts are continued backward as the uterus, 
a highly-coiled tube in which the fertilised eggs are stored. 
These are very numerous ; Leuckart estimated that a single female 


Fig. 258,— Diagrammatic representation of the alimentary, secretory, nervous, and repro- 
ductive systems of a female Porocephaius teretiusculiLSf seen from the side. The 
nerves are represented by solid blaclt lines. (From W. Baldwin Spencer.) 

1, Head-gland ; 2, oviduct ; 3, hook -gland ; 4, mid-gut ; 5, ovary ; 6, hind-gut ; 7, 
vagina ; 8, uterus ; 9, accessory gland ; 10, sj^nnatheca. 


may contain half a million eggs. The uterus opens to the 
exterior in the mid-ventral line a short distance — in P, teretius- 
etdm on the last ring but seven — in front of the terminal anus. 
In i. tmnioides the eggs begin to be laid in the mucus of the 
nose some six months after the parasite has taken up its 
position. 

The testis is a single tube occupying in the male a position 
similar to that of the ovary in the female. Anteriorly it opens 
into two vesiculae seminales, which, like the oviducts, pierce the 
hook-glands and encircle the alimentary canal (Fig, 257). Each 
vesicula passes into a vas deferens with a cuticular lining. 
Each vas deferens also receives the orifice of a muscular caecal 
ejaculatory duct, which, crowded with mature spermatozoa, 
stretches back through the body. Anteriorly the vas deferens 
pa»s into a cirrus-bulb, which is joined by a cirrus-sac on one 
side and a dilator-rod sac on the other, structures containing 
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organs that assist in introducing the spermatozoa into the 
female. The two tubes then unite, and having received a 
dorsally-placed accessory gland, open to the exterior by a median 
aperture placed ventrally a little way behind the mouth. 

Life - history— The egg undergoes a large portion of its 
development within the body of the mother. In Linguatula 
taenioides, which lives in the nasal cavities of the dog, the eggs 
pass away with the nasal excretiona If these, scattered about 
in the grass, etc., be eaten by a rabbit, the egg-shell is dissolved 
the stomach of the second host and a small larva is set free. 


in 

In PoTOcephalus proboscideus and others, which inhabit the lungs 
of snakes, the eggs pass along the alimentary canal and leave the 
body with the faeces. They also must be eaten by a second host 
if development is to proceed. 

The larva which emerges when the egg-shell is dissolved has 
a rounded body provided with two pairs of hooked appendages, 
and a tail which is more 
or less prominent in 
different species (Figs. 

259, 260). Each ap- 
pendage bears a claw, 
and is strengthened by 
a supporting rod or 
skeleton. Anteriorly the 
head bears a boring ap- 
paratus of several chitin- 
ous stylets. The various 
internal organs are in 
this stage already formed, 
though in a somewhat 
rudimentary state, and it 
is doubtful if the anus 
has yet appeared. 

By means of its boring 
apparatus, and aided by 
its hooked limbs, the larva now works its way through the 
stomach-walls of its second host, and comes to rest in the liver 
or in some other viscus. Its presence in the tissues of its second 
host causes the formation of a cyst, and within this the larva 
rests and develops. In man, at least, the cysts often undergo a 



Fig. 259.— a late larval stage of P(mcephalus 
hoscidms^ seen from the side. Highly magnified, 
(From Stiles.) 1, primordium of first pair of 
chitinous processes ; 2, primordium of second 
pair of chitinous precedes ; 3, mouth ; 4, ventral 
ganglion ; 5, receptaculum seminis ; 6, oviduct ; 
7, ovary ; 8, anus ; 9, vagina. 
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calcareous degeneration^ and Virchow states dass beim Menschen 
das Pentastomum am haufigsten von alien Entozoen zu Yerwechse- 
lungen mit echten Tuberkeln Veranlassungen giebt,” The larva 

moults several times, 
and loses its limbs, 
]| |r which seem to have 

connexion with 
paired hooks in 

//iilfe 

The internal organs 

\ *r*-3 slowly assume the 

f \ form they possess in 

I I \ adult. The larva 

Cff% \ I &T&t quite 

Jif* / I smooth, but as it 

\ 'IWl I / grows the annula- 

\ / tiom make their ap- 

/ pearance, arising in 

4 ..'* \ middle and 

spreading forward 
and backward (Fig. 
lU\| 259). In this eii- 

Fig. 260. — Larva of Pm-ocep^icdm prohoseideiis^ seen from cystcd condition the 

below. HigMy magnibed. (From Stiles.) 1, Boring, i remains roiled 

anterior end; 2, first pair of chitinous processes remains COIiea 

seen between the forks of the second pair.; 3, ventral up for some months, 

ITATl&Xu: accorfingtoLeuckart; 

six in the case of X. 

iasnioides, and a somewhat shorter period, according to Stiles/ 
in the case of P. proboscidem. 

The frequency of what used to he called Pentastoma denti- 
culatum ( = the larval form of X. taenioides) in the body of man 
depends on the femiliarity of man with dogs. Klebs and Zaesiin 
found one larva in 900 and two in 1914 autopsies. Laenger^ 
found the larva fifteen times in about 400 dissections, once in the 
mesentery, seven times in the liver, and seven times in the wall 
of the intestine. After remaining encysted for some time it may 


^ Zeitmhr. Zed, lii, 1891, p. Tim contains a very Ml Bibliography, 
of MS entries. 

® Umtrhl MMm 3£l, 1906, p. S6B ; v. also Thironx, (7. M, Sm, Biot Ms., 1905, 
p. 78. 
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escape, and begins wandering throngb the tissues, aided by its 
books and aniinlations, a proceeding not unaccompanied by danger 
to its host. Should the latter be eaten by some carnivorous 
animal, the larva makes its way into the nasal 
■cavities or sinuses, or into the lungs of the 
flesh -eating creature, and there after another 
ecdysis it becomes adult. If, however, the second 
host escapes this fate, the larvae re-encyst them- 
selves, and then if swallowed they are said to 
bore through the intestine of the flesh-eater, and 
so make their way to their adult abode. 

Systematic.^ — The Pentastomida are a group 
much modified by parasitism, which has so deeply 
moulded their structure as to obscure to a great 
extent their origin and affinities. The larva, with its clawed 
limbs, recalls the Tardigrades and certain Mites, e.g. Phytoftus, 
where only two pairs of limbs persist, and where the abdomen 
is elongated and forms a large proportion of the body. The 
resemblances to a single and somewhat aberrant genus must 
not, however, be pressed too far. The striated muscles, the 
ring -like nature of the reproductive organs and their ducts, 
perhaps even the disproportion both in size and number of 
the females to the males, are also characters common to many 
Arachnids. 

The Pentastomida include three genera, Linguatula, Frdhlich, 
Poroce;p'halus, Hiimboldt, and Meighardia, Ward.^ The first two 
were regarded by Leuckart as but sub-genera, but Kailliet and 
Hoyle ^ have raised them to the rank of genera. They are 
characterised as follows: — 

Linguatula, body flattened, but dorsal surface arched ; the edges 
of the fluke-like body crenelated ; the body-cavity extends as 
diverticula into the edges of the body. 

PorocephahiSf body cylindrical, with no diverticula ot the bo y- 

cavity, 

Beighardia, devoid of annulations, transparent, with poor } 
developed hooks and a mouth-armature. 

1 Shipley, Arch, parasit. i., 1898, p. 52. This contams lists of synonyms and 
of memoirs published since Stiles’ paper, etc. 

^ H. B. Ward, P. Amer. Ass. 1899, p. 264. ^ qo*j 

® Nowo. Diet, de mid.y de chir, et d^hyg. xii. 

■* Tr. It. Soc. Ediiib. xxxii,, 1884, p. 165. 



Fig. 261. — Encysted 
form of Pofo- 
cephedus protelis, 
X 1, lying in the 
mesentery of its 
host. (From 
Hoyle.) 
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The following is a list of the species with their primary and 
secondary or larval hosts 

i Linguatula pudllaj Biesing, found in the intestine of the fresh-water 
hsh Acara^ a South American genus of the Oichlidae. This is 
possibly the immature form of L. mUriquetra. 

iL L, recurvata, Diesing, found in the frontal sinuses and the trachea of 
FeU$ onca. 

ill. X. mUriquetra, Biesing, found in the throat of Caiman latirostris and 
0 , sclerose, perhaps the mature form of L. jpusilla. 

iv. L. taenioides, Lamarck, found in the frontal sinuses and nasal chambers 
of the dog and ounce, and in the nasal cavities of the wolf, fox, goat, 
horse, mule, sheep, and man, and in the trachea of the ounce. The 
immature form has been found in or on the liver of the cat, guinea- 
pig, and horse ; in the lungs of the ox, cat, guinea-pig, porcupine, 
hare, and rabbit ; in the liver and connective tissue of the small 
intestine of man ; and in the mesenteric glands of the ox, camel, 
goat, sheep, antelope, failow-deer, and mouse. 

V, Porocephalus annulatus, Baird, found in the lungs of the Egyptian 
cobra, Naja haje ; the immature form is thought to live encapsuled 
in a species of Porphyria ^ and in the Numidian Crana 

vi. P. aonycis, Macaiister, from the lungs of an Indian otter taken in the 

Indus. „ . ■ ' . ... , ' ■ 

vii. P. armillatus, Wyman, found in the adult state in the lungs of certain 

African pythons, and in the lion ; in the larval form it occurs 
encysted in the abdomen of the Aard-wolf, the mandril, and man — 
usually in negroes. Its migrations in the body of its second host 
sometimes cause fatal results. 

viii. P. hifurcatua, Biesing, found in the body-cavity of certain snakes, and 

in the lungs of boa-constrictors and the legless lizard, Amphishaena 
alba. Possibly an immature form. 

ix. P. clavatus, Lohrinann, found in the lungs of the Monitor lizard. 

X, P. crocidura, Parona, found in the peritoneum of the “ musk-rat ” Croci- 
dura in Burmah. Probably a larval form. 

xi. P. crotali, Humboldt, found in the lungs, body-cavity, kidneys, spleen, 
and mesentery of many snakes and lizards, and of the lion and leopard. 
The immature forms occur in the liver and abdominal cavity of 
species of opossum, armadillo, mouse, raccoon, bat, and marmoset 

xii P, gechonis, Bujardin, found in the lungs of a Siamese gecko. 

xiii P. gracilis, Biding, found free in the body-cavity or encapsuled on the 

viscera and mesenteries of South American fishes, snakes, and lizards. 

xiv. P, heterodontis, Leuckart, found encapsuled in the abdominal muscles 
and mesentery of a species of Heterodon, 

XV. P, indicus,^ v. Linst, found in the trachea and lungs of Gamalis 
gangdiem, 

xvii P* fen, M4gnin, found in the air-sacs of the Burgomaster or Glaucous 
gull, Lurus glaucus of the Polar seas. 


* Lohrmanu, Arch* Maturg* Jahrg. i., 1889, p, 803. 

® Von Linstow, /. M. Bm, JBmgal^ ii, 100§, p- 270. 
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XIX. 

XX. 


XXIL 

xxiii. 

xxiv. 

XXV. 

xxvi. 


P. megacephalus, Baird, foimd enil)edded in tlie fiesli of the head of an 
* Indian crocckile, C, palustris, the “Mugger.” Probably a larval 

form. ^ , 

P. megastomus, Diesing, found in the lungs of a fresh-water tortoise, 

Mydraspis geqffroyana, 

P, moniliformis, Diesing, found in the lungs of pythons. 

P. najae sputatricis, Leuckart, found encapstiled in the abdoniinal 
* muscles and peritoneum of the cobra, Pfaja tfipudians. Probably a 
larval form. 

P. oxyc&phalm, Diesing, found in the lungs of crocodiles and 
alligators. 

P. pldtyc&phoilus, Lohrmann, habitat unknown. 

P. suhuliferus, Leuckart, in the lungs of the cobra Naja haje. ^ 

P. teretiusculus, Baird, found in the lungs and mouth of certain 
Australian snakes. 

P. tortus, Shipley, found in the body-cavity of a snake, Dipsadomorphus 
irregularis, taken in New Britain. 

Beighardia, sp., Ward, found in the air-sacs of Bonaparte s gull and the 
common North American tern. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


PYCKOGONIDA 


Kemotk, 80 fax as we at present see, from all other Arthropods, 

while yet manifesting the most patent features of the Arthropod 

type, the Pycnogons constitute a little group, easily recognised 

and characterised, abundant and omnipresent in the sea. The 

student of the foreshore finds few species and seldom many 

individuals, but the dredger in deep waters meets at times 

with prodigious numbers, 

lending a character to 0 

the fauna over great Ip fl w 

The commonest of our J 1-1 ll 

native species, or that at W ISl ■ fl 

least which we find the 

oftenest, is Fycnogonum .„i f V^ r 

littorale (Phalangium lit- 

We find it under stones 

near low-water, or often w /lym w 

clinging louse-like to a y ^ 

squat segmented trunk ^ & 

carries* on four nairs of ^ 

_ ^ Fia. 262. — Pycmgonum littoraki Strom, x 2, 

strong lateral processes, 

as many legs, long, robust, eight -jointed, furnished each with 
a sharp terminal claw. In front the trunk bears a long, stout, 

^ Pycnogonides, Latreille, 1804 ; Podoso^ncUa, Leach, 1816 ; Pychnogonides ou 
Crustae^ arainMfoTmes, Milne- Edwards, 1834 ; Orustacea MavMellaJta^ Johnston, 
1837 ; ParUopoda^ Gerstaecker, 1863. 
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tubular proboscis, at the apex of which is the mouth, suctorial, 
devoid of jaws; the body terminates in a narrow, limbless, 
unsegmented process, the so-called “abdomen,” at the end of 
which is the anal orifice. The body-ring to which is attached 
the first pair of legs, bears a tubercle carrying four eye-spots; 
and below, it carries, in the male sex, a pair of small limbs, 
whose function is to grasp and hold the eggs, of which the 
male animal assumes the burden, carrying them beneath his 
body in a flattened coherent mass. In either sex a pair of 
sexual apertures open on the second joints of the last pair 
of legs. The integument of body and limbs is very strongly 
chitinised, brown in colour, and raised into strong bosses or 
tubercles along the middle line of the back, over the lateral 
processes, and from joint to joint of the limbs. The whole 
animal has a singular likeness to the Whaler louse, Cyamm 
mysticeti (well described by Fr. Martins in 1675), that clings to 
the skin of the Greenland Whale as does Pycnogonum to the 
Anemone, a resemblance close enough to mislead some of the 
older naturalists, and so close that Linnaeus, though in no way 
misled thereby, named it Phalangium lalaenarum. The sub- 
stance of the above account, and the perplexity attending the 
classification of the animal, are all included in Linnaeus's short 
description : ^ “ Simillimus Onisco Ceti, sed pedes omnes pluribus 
articulis, omnes perfect!, nec plures quam octo. Dorsum rubrum, 
pluribus segmentis ; singulis tribus mucronibus. Cauda cylin- 
dvica, brevissima, truncata. Eostrum membranaceum, sub- 
subulatum, longitudine pedum. Genus dubium, facie Onisci 
ceti; rostro a reliquis diversum. Cum solo rostro absque 
maxillis sit forte aptius Acaris aut proprio generi subjiciendum. 
. . . Habitat in mari norvegico sub lapidibus.” “ 




1 S.ysL Nat ed. xii. 1767, vol ii. p. 1027. 

® Bmmiich'a description (“Entomologia,” 1764), is still more accurate, and is 
worthy of transcription as an excellent example of early work, 
“Fig. iv. INovum genus, a R[ev,3 D[om.3 Strom vai^v phalaTigm 
relatum, Tom. i. p. 209, 1. 1, f. 17. Exemplar hujus 

insecti, quod munificentia R. Autoris possideo, ita describe ; 
Caput cum thorace unitum, tubo h excavato cylindrico, antice 
angustiore, postice iu tlioracem recepto, prominens ; Oculi iv. 
dorsales, a, in gibbositate thoracis positi ; c, Antennae 2 tubo 
breviores monilifonnes, subtus in segment© thoracis, cui oculi 
insident, radicatae ; segnienta corporis, except© tubo, iv., cum 
tuberculo e medio singuli segmenti prominulo. Pedes viii., singuli ex articulis vii. 




GENERAL STRUCTURE 


The common Pycnogonum is, by reason of the suppression of 
certain limbs, rather an outlying member than a typical repre- 
sentative of the Order, whose common characters are more 
strikingly and more perfectly shown in species, for instance, of 
JVymphon. Of this multiform genus we have many British 
species, some of the smaller being common below tide -marks, 
creeping among weeds 
or clinging like Cap- 
rellae with skeleton 
limbs to the branches 
of Zoophytes, where 
their slender forms are 
not easily seen. In 
contrast to the stouter 
body and limbs of 
PyGnogonurriy the whole 
fabric of Nymphon 
tends to elongation ; 
the body is drawn out 
so that the successive 
lateral processes stand 
far apart, and a slender 
neck intervenes be- 
tween the oculiferous 
tubercle and the pro- 
boscis ; the legs are 
produced to an amazing 
length and an extreme 
degree of attenuation: 

'' mirum tarn parvum 
corpus regere tarn 
magnos pedes,'’ says 
Linnaeus. Above the 
base of the proboscis are a pair of three - jointed appendages, 
the two terminal joints of which compose a forcipate claw ; 
below and behind these come a pair of delicate, palp-like 

brevisalmis compositi, ungue valido terminati. Ex descriptione patet insectuBi 
hoc a generibus antea notis omnino differre, ideoque novum genus, quod e crebria 
articulationibus Pycnogonum dico, constituit.” The confusion between Cijamus 
and Pycnogomim seems to have arisen with Job Baster, 1765 ; cf. Stebbing, KnoW' 
ledgcy February 1902, and Challmger Reports, ** Amphipods/^ 1888, pp. 28, 30, etc. 


Fig. 263.— Dorsal view of hr&mrostre, 

Hodge, X 6. Britain. 
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limbs of five joints; and lastly, on the ventral side, some 
little way behind these, we find the ovigerons legs that we have 
already seen in the male Pycmgonum, but which are present in 
both sexes in the case of Nymphoni At the base of the claw 
which terminates each of the eight long ambulatory legs stands 
a pair of smaller accessory or " auxiliary ” claws. The genera- 
tive orifices are on the second joint of the legs as in Pycnogonum^ 
but as a rule they are present on all the eight legs in the female 
sex, and on the two hindmost pairs in the male. One of the 
Antarctic Nymphonidae (^Pentanymphon) and one other Antarctic 
genus less closely related {Decolopoda) have an extra pair of legs. 
No other Pycnogon, save these, exhibits a greater number of 
appendages than Nymphon nor a less number than Pycnogonum, 
nor are any other conspicuous organs to be discovered in other 
genera that are not represented in these two: within so narrow 
limits lie the varying characters of the group. 

In framing a terminology for the parts and members of the 
body, we encounter, an initial difficulty due to the ease with 
which terms seem applicable, that are used of more or less 
analogous parts in the Insect or the Crustacean, without warrant 
of homology. Thus the first two pairs 
of appendages in Nymphon have been 
commonly called, since Latreille’s time, 
the mandibles and the palps (Linnaeus 
had called them the palps and the 
antennae), though the comparison that 
Latreille intended to denote is long 
abandoned ; or, by those who leaned, 
with Kroyer and Milne - Edwards, to 
the Crustacean analogy, mandibles and 
maxillae. Dohrn eludes the difficulty 
by denominating the appendages by 
simple numbers, L, IL, III. . . . 
and this method has its own advantages; 
but it is better to frame, as Sars has 
done, a new nomenclature. With him we shall speak of the 
Pycnogoa's body as constituted of a trunk, whose first (composite) 
segment is the cephalic segment or head, better perhaps the 
cephalothorax, and which terminates in a caudal segment or 
abdomen ; the head bears the proboscis, the first appendages 


Fio. 264, — Kymphoti brem- 
rostre, Hodge. Head, from 
below, showing chelo- 
phores, palps, and oviger- 
otts leg. 



or “chelophor^,” the second or "palps” the third, the false or 
“ovigerous” legs, and the firet of the four pairs of "ambulatory” 
legs. The chelophores bear their chela, or "hand,” on a stalk 
or scape 5 the ambulatory legs are constituted of three coxal joints^ 
a femur, two tibial joints, a tarsus, and a propodus, with its claws, 
and with or without auxiliary claws. 

The Body. — ^The trunk with its lateral processes may be still 
more compact than in Pycnogonum, still more attenuated than 
in Nym^hon. 

In a few forms (e.g. PaUene, AmmotJiea, Tanysiylum, Colos- 
sendeis) the last two, or even more, segments of the trunk are 



A B c 


FiQ. 265. — A, Golossendeis jproboscidetti Sabine, Britain ; B, Aimmthm echinata^ Hodge, 
Britain ; C, Phoodckilus spinosus, Mont., Arctic Ocean. (The legs omitted.) 

more or less coalescent. In Mhymhothorax the cephalic segment 
is produced into a sharp-pointed rostrum that juts forward over 
the base of the proboscis. The whole body and limbs may be 
smooth, tuberculated, furnished with scattered hairs, or some- 
times densely hispid. 

The proboscis varies much in shape and size. It may be 
much longer or mnch shorter than the body, cylindrical or 
tumid, blunt or pointed, straight or (e.g. Decolopoda) decurved ; 
usually firmly affixed to the head and pointing straight forwards ; 
sometimes {Eurycide, Ascorhynchus) articulated on a mobile stalk 
and borne deflexed beneath the body. 

Chelophores. — The first pair of appendages or chelophores 
are wanting in the adult Fycnogonumy Fhoxichilus, Bhyncho- 
thorax, midi Colossendeis} 

^ Hoek, CJiall. Rep, p. 15, mentions a specimen of Oolosseiideis gracilh, Hoek, 
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IxL Ammothea and its allies they are extremely rudimentary 
in the adult, being reduced to tiny knobs in Tanystylwm and 



Ewrycidehispida, Kr. 


Trygaeus, and present as small two-jointed appendages in Ammo- 
thea; in this last, if not in the others also, they are present in 
complete chelate form in the later larval stages. 

In E'wrycide, AseorhynchuSy and Barana they are usually less 
atrophied, but yet comparatively small and with imperfect chelae, 
while in some Ascorhynehi (A. minutus, Hoek) they are reduced 

to stumps. ^ 

III Pallenopsis the scape of the chelophore consists of two 

joints, as also in Becolopoda and some Ascorhynchus ; in Nymphon, 



Fkj. 267. — Chelaij of species of Nymphonidae : At Nymphon hremrostre , ; B, 
JBoreonymphon rolnistum. Bell ; C, ChAidmyiiiphoii miarmiyx, G-.O.S. ; D, Npnphmi 
elegana^ Hmsexi, 

PhoxicMlidium, Pallene, and Cordylochele of one only ; in all 
** furnislied with a pair of distinctly three-jointed mandibles ; and the specimen 
was the largest of the three obtained.” 



CHELOPHORES, PALPI, ETC. 


these the terminal portion or "hand” forms a forcipate "chela” 
of which the ultimate joint forms the "movable finger.” In 
some species of Nymphon the, chela is greatly ' 
produced and attenuated, and armed with 
formidable serrate teeth on its opposing edges ; \ 
in others it is shortened, with blunter teeth ; \ \J / 
in Boreoftymphon robmtum the claws are ) 7 y'^ 

greatly curved, with a wide gape between. ]( 

In this last, and in Phoxichilidium, the oppos- I [ 
ing edges are smooth and toothless. In Gordy- Fig. 268. -^Proboscis 
lochele the hand is almost globular, the movable ^^rdyUMriTngi 
finger being shortened down, and half enclosed co^z/s,G.o.s. (After 
by the other. 

Palpi — ^The second pair of appendages, or palps, are absent, 
or all but absent, in the adult Pycnogonmn^ Phoxichilus, Phoxi- 
cliilidiunfiy Pallme^ and their allies. In certain of these cases, 
e,g, Phoxichilidium, a knob remains to mark their place ; in 
others, e,g. Pallenopsis, a single joint remains; in a few Tallenidne 
n a sexual difference is manifested, reduction of the 

appendage being carried further in the female than 
1 /^ in the male. The oomposition of the palps varies 

in the genera that possess them. In Kymphon 
there are five joints, and their relative lengths 
(especially of the terminal ones) are much used 
^ by Sars in defining tiLie many species of the genus. 
The recently deacsribed Paranymphon, Caullei}", has 
^ of six or seven joints. In the Ammotheidae 

Fig. 269.— the number of joints ranges from five or six in 
^ hispi^, Tanystylum to nine (as a rule) in Ammothea and 
stalked pro- Oovhynchus, or ten, according to Dohrn, m certain 
boscis and zig- gp00i0s Arfimothea. Colossendeis and the Eury- 
cididae have a -ten-jointed palp, which in this last 
family is very long and bent in zigzag fashion, as it is, by the way, 
also in Ammothea. The terminal joints of the palp are in all cases 
more or less setose, and their function is conjecturally tactile.. 

Ovigerous Legs. — Custom sanctions for these organs an 
inappropriate name, inasmuch as it is only in the males that 
they perform the function which the name connotes.^ They 

1 As a rare exception, Hoek has found the eggs carried on the ovigerotis legs in 
a single female of ifymphm hrevicaudatumf Miers. 
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also take some part, as Hodgson suggests, in the act of 

feeding. 

In Pycnogonum, Phoxichilus, Phoxichilidiumf and their im- 
aUies they are absent in the female; in all the rest 


B C B 

UM , — Uvigeroiis legs of A, Phoxichilm spinosus, Mont, j B, Phonchilidium fmor- 
aiun^ Ratbke ; C, Anoplodadylm petiolatus^ Kr. ; B, Colossendeis proHmeidem, 
Sab. 



Fig. 271.— Terminal joints of o?iger- 
ous leg of EhyTichotkorax 7 Mdi» 
terraneuSf Costa. 


they are alike present in both sexes, though often somewhat 
smaller in the female than in the male. They are always turned 

towards the lower side of the body, 
and in many cases even their point 
of origin is wholly ventral. The 
number of joints varies : in Phoxi- 
chUidium five, Anoplodactylm six, 
Phoxichilus seven ; in Paranymphon 
eight; in nine, with, 

in addition, a terminal claw; in the 
Ammotheidae from seven {Trygaem) to ten, without a claw; 
in Pallenidae ten, with or without a claw ; 
in PhyTwhothorax, Oolosseiideis, Eurycide, 

Ascorhymhus, Nymphon, ten and a claw. 

The appendage, especially when long, is apt 
to be wound towards its extremity into a 
spiral, and its last four joints usually possess 
a peculiar armature. In BhyTtchothorax 272. --- Nympkm 

takes the form of a stout toothed tubercle 
on each joint ; in Colos$endei$ of several ovigerous leg, with 
rows of small imbricated denticles ; in 
Nymplion and Pallene of a single row of curious serrate and 
pointed spines, each set in a little membranous socket. 

Legs. — The four pairs of ambulatory legs are composed, in 
all cases without exception, of eight joints if we exclude, or nine 



if we include, the terminal claw. They yary from a length about 
equal to that of the body (Pycnogonum, Bhyrnhothorax, Ammothea) 
to six or seven times as much, perhaps more, in Nymphon and 



Fig. 27 Z.—N}fmphon strmih Kr. Male carrying egg-masses on liis ovigerons legs. 


Colossendeis, the fourth, fifth, and sixth joints being those that 
suffer the greatest elongation. The seventh joint, or tarsus, is 



Fiq 274 -Terminal joints (tarsus and propodns) of legs. 1, ChMtmymphon hifum, 
Fatv. : 2, if. strlrnii, Kr. j 3, Nymphonbremrostrc, Hodge ; 4. Ammihea eehtmia, 
Hodge ; 6, G.O.S. (All after Sars.) 


usually short, hut in some bTymphonidae is much elongated, 
the eighth, or propodns, is usually somewhat curved, and usually 
possesses a special armature of simple or serrate spines, me 
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ehilidmm, in most Pailenidae, in nearly all Nymphonidae. Their 
presence or absence is often used as a generic character, helping 
to separate, e.g., Pallene from PmidopalUne and Pallencyp^, 
and phoxicMlidiuin from Anoplodactyhts ; nevertheless they may 
often be detected in a rudimentary state when apparently absent. 
The legs are smooth or hirsute as the body may happen 
to be. 


Fig, 276. — Boreo 7 iymjphon rdbitsium^ Bell. Male with young, slightly enlarged 
Faeroe Channel. 


Glands. — In some or all of the appendages of the Pycnogonida 
may be found special glands with -varying and sometimes obscure 
functions. The glands of the chelophores (Fig. 280, p. 522) are 
present in the larval stages only. They consist of a number of 
flask-shaped cells ^ lying within the basal joint of the appendage, 
and generally opening at the extremity of a long, conspicuous, 
often mobile, spine (e.g. Ammotliea (Dohrii), Pallene, Tanystylmn 
(Morgan), Nymphon Irevicollwn and if. gracile (Hoek)). They 
secrete a sticky thread, by means of which the larvae attacli 

^ Meisenheiiiier {ZeitscK tciss, Zool. Ixxii., 1902, p. 235) conipareii ihcso witli 
certain glands described in Branchipm by Si^angeiiberg and by Claus. 
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themselves to one another and to the ovigerous legs of the male 
parent. In Nymphon hamatum, Hoek, the several filaments 
secreted by the separate saccnli of the gland issue separately. 
In Fycnoyonwn the spine on which the gland opens is itself 
prolonged into a long fine filament, and here, according to 
Hoek, the gland is in all probability functionless and rudi- 
mentary. Hoek has failed to find the gland in Ascorhyifichus, 
and also in certain Nymphonidae (e.g. Boi'eonym^phon rohustum. 
Bell), in which the young are more than usually advanced at 
the time of hatching. The gland has also been described by 
Lendenfeld and others in Phoxichilidium, whose larvae do not 
cling together but live a parasitic life; in this genus the long 
spine or tubercle is absent on which the orifice is usually 
situated, and, according to Lendenfeld, the secretion issues 
from many small orifices set along the opposing edges of the 
chela. Of the two species described by Dohrn as Parana castelli 
and P, arenicola, the former has the spine of inordinate length, 
more than twice as long as the whole body, chelophore and all ; 
while in the latter (which species rather resembles Ascorhynchus) 
the spine is altogether absent. 

In the palps and ovigerous legs of the adult are found 
glandular bodies of a hollow vesicular form with a simple lining 
of cells, the vesicle being divided within by a septum with a 
central orifice, the outer and smaller half opening to the exterior. 
These glands are probably of general occurrence, but they have 
been but little investigated. They lie usually in the fourth and 
fifth joints of the palp, and the third and fourth joints of the 
ovigerous leg. Hoek describes them in Piscoarachne {Tany$tylum) 
as lying within the elongated third joint of the palp, and opening 
by a sieve-plate at the end of the second joint. In Ammothea 
(Dohrn) and Ascorhynchus (Hoek) they open on a small tubercle 
situated on the fifth joint of the palp. In Mymphon, Hoek 
describes them as opening by a small pore on the fourth joint 
of the ovigerous leg. Dohrn failed to find them in Pyenogonum, 
but in PhoxicMlus, Phoxichilidium and Pallene he discovered 
the glands appertaining to the palps, though the palps them- 
selves have disappeared in those genera ; he has found the glands 
also in Ammothea, in larvae that have not yet attained their full 
complement of legs. 

The males in nearly all cases are known to possess glands in 
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the fourth joints or thighs of all the ambtilatorj legs, and these 
glands without doubt act as cement-glands, emitting, ,, like the 
chelophoral glands of the larvae, a sticky thread or threads by 
which the eggs arid young are anchored to the ovigerous legs* 
In some species of Nymphon and of Colossendeis Hoek could 
not find these, and he conjectures them to be conspicuous only 
in the breeding season. While in most cases these glands open 
by a single orifice or by a few pores grouped closely together, 
in Bar ana, according to Dohrn, and especially in B, arenicola, 
the pores are distributed over a wide area of the femoral joint.^ 
In Biscoarachne (Loman) and Trygaeus they open into a wide 
chitinised sac with tubular orifice. While the function of these 
lapt glands and of the larval glands seems plain enough, that of 
those which occur in the palps and ovigerous legs of both sexes 
remains doubtful. 

In their morphological nature the two. groups of glands are 
likewise in contrast, the former being unicellular glands, such as 
occur in various parts of the integument of the body and limbs 
of many Crustacea; while the latter are segmentally arranged 
and doubtless mesoblastic in origin, like the many other 
segmental excretory organs (or coelomoducts) of various 
Arthropods. 

By adding colouring matters (acid-fuchsin, etc.) to the water 
in which the animals were living, Kowalevsky demonstrated 
the presence of what he believed to be excretory organs in 
Phoxichilm, Ammothea, and Fallene, These are small groups of 
cells, lying symmetrically near the posterior borders of the first 
three body-segments, and also near the bases of the first joints of 
the legs, dorsal to the alimentary canaL^ 

Alimentairy System. — The proboscis is a very complicated 
organ, and has been elaborately described by Dohrn.® It is a 
prolongation of the oral cavity, containing a highly developed 
stomodaeum, but showing no sign of being built up of limbs or 

^ OrtTnann, who would unite JBaTaTM with AscothyTichuSf observes : * Bei dieser 
Gattung [AscorhyTtchus] konnte ich die Kittdriisen beobachten, die bei A, ramipes 
mit dem von Barana castehmudi ieastelU} Dohrn, bei A. cryptopygius init Havana 
arenicola iibereinstiminen und also die priniitivsten Formen der Ausbildung zeigen. 
— ZooL Mirb. SysL v., 1891, p. 169. 

2 Acad. Sci. St^PitersK (vii.), xxxviii., 1892. 

® Fauna u. Flora G, wn JSfeapel, iii. Monogr. 1881, p. 46 ; see also Loman, 
J. C. C., TijdseUr, D, Ked.mrk. Ver. (2), vfii., 1907, p. 259. 
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gnathites. The mouth, situated at its apex, is a three-sided 
orifice, formed by a dorsaP and two lateral lobes; and hence the 
proboscis has been assumed by some, on 
no competent evidence, to be constituted 
of a degenerate "pair of appendages and 
a labrum or upper lip. Each of the 
three lobes which bounds the mouth 
shows the following structures ; firstly, a 
lappet of external chitinised integument, 
overlapping, as the finger-nail overlaps 
the finger, a cushion-like lip, ridged after 
the fashion of a fine - cut , file in some 
species, hairy in others, on the inner surface 
where the three lips meet to close the orifice 
of the mouth. Below this again is a pro- 
minent tooth (Fig. 277, mO, supported, as 
are the lips, by a system of chitinous rods, 
which are but little developed in the genus 
here figured, though conspicuous and com- 
plicated in others. Transverse ridges run 
. ... across the angles where adjacent lips meet, 

Fw. 277. — Longitudinal ^Tid the whole mechanism constitutes an 

preventing the escape of 
j^roboscis in Phoxi- swallowed food. The greater portion of the 
PrtcSfrud P^ot)oscis is occupied by a masticating or 
secondary ganglia ; ii, triturating apparatus, the oesophageal cavity 

wi<,'ora! tootii Somewhat and having its walls 

inner and outer nen-e- densely covered. in three bands corresnond- 

cords; t, proboscis- .1 „ .. . , . 

teeth. (After Dohru.) “O “he antimeres. With innumerable 

minute- spines (h) or needles, sometimes 
supplemented by large teeth (() tliat point forwards somewhat 
obliquely to the axis of the proboscis.- 

In the curious East Indian genus (Loman) the suekint^ 

and sifting mechanism is low down in the proboscis, and the or«an 
IS prolonged into a very fine tube, the lips growing together till they 
leave an aperture of only -007 mm. for the absorption of liquids. 

( Tlie rlonsal lobe is absent in RhynAothorasc. 

77 meehanisni, here epitomised in the merest 




Fig. 278.— Transverse sections through the proboscis of PA. ckaryMaeus. A, Anterior, 
through the principal ganglionic mass {Q ) ; B, posterior, at the level of the sieved 
hairs (A). Coec, Intestinal caeca ; Bil. M, dilator muscles ; inner nerve-ganglion, 
with circular commissure ; JV\ outer nerve ; or, chitinous lining of oral cavity ' 
M My RetMy retractor muscles. (After Dohm.) ^ ’ 


which succeeds the masticatory apparatus is likewise provided 
with extrinsic muscles. 

The oesophagus is followed by a 
long gastric cavity, which sends forth 
caecal diverticula into the chelo- 
phores (when these are present), 
and four immensely long ones into 
the ambulatory legs. The caeca are 
attached to the walls of the limb 
cavities, especially at their extremities 
in the tarsi, by suspensory threads 
of connective tissue, and the whole 
gut, central and diverticular, is further 
supported by a horizontal septal mem- 
brane, running through body and legs, 
which separates the dorsal blood-vessel 
and sinus froni the gut, the nervous 
system and the ventral sinus, giving support also to the reproduc- 
tive glands. A short and simple rectum follows the gastric cavity. 

In Phoxichihis, which lacks the three anterior appendages in 
the female and the two anterior in the male, two pairs of caeca run 
from the gut into the cavity of the proboscis (Fig. 278, B, coee.)} 



Transverse section 
tbrougb the basal joint of the 
third leg in Phoxidiilus charyh- 
damsy $ . Ciity Cuticle ; Bypy 
hypodermis ; Inty intestinal cae- 
cum; A^, nerve-cord ; Or, ovary; 
Septy septum. (After Dohrn.) 


Dohrn, L cU, p. 55, 
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Ciretilatory System. — The heart has been especially studied 
by Bohrn in Phoxichilus, It consists of, a median vessel running \ 
from the level of the eyes to the abdomen, furnished with two 
pairs of lateral valvular openings, and sometimes, though not 
always, with an unpaired one at the posterior end. The walls 
are muscular, but with this peculiarity that the muscular walls 
do not extend around the heart dorsally, in which region its 
lumen is only covered by the hypodermis aiid cuticle of the back. 
The blood-spaces of the body are separated into dorsal and ventral 
halves by the septal membrane already referred to, which is per- 
forated in the region of the lateral processes by slits placing the 
two cavities in communication; this septal membrane runs through 
the limbs to their tips, and far into the proboscis, where it is 
attached to the edge of the superior antimere. The blood is a 
colourless plasma with several kinds of corpuscles, of which the 
most remarkable are amoeboid, actively mobile, often coalescing 
into plasmodia. The course of the circulation is on the whole 
outwards in the inferior or ventral sinus, inwards towards the 
heart in the superior, save in the proboscis, where^ the systole of 
the heart drives the blood forwards in the dorsal channel. The 
beat is rapid, two or three times in a second, according to Loman, 
in Fhoxichilidium. Especially in the species with small body 
and exaggerated legs, the movement of the circulatory fluid is 
actuated more by the movements of the limbs and the contrac- 
tions of the intestinal caeca than by the direct impulse of the 
heart 

Nervous System. — The nerve-chain consists of a fused pair 
of supra-oesophageal ganglia, which innervate (at least in the 
adult) the chelophores, and of ventral ganglia, whence proceed 
the nerves to the other limbs. The ganglia of the second and 
third appendages are fused with one another, sometimes also 
with the ganglia of the first ambulatory legs ; the ganglia of the 
three posterior pairs of legs are always independent (though the 
development of their longitudinal commissures varies with the 
body -form), and they are succeeded by one or two pairs of 
ganglia, much reduced in size, situated in the abdomen, of which 
the posterior one innervates the muscles of the abdomen and of 
the anal orifice. Each lateral nerve divides into two main 
branches, which supply the parts above and below the septal 
anembrane. The nerve-supply of the proboscis is very com- 
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plicated. ^ Its, upper autimere is supplied from 'the. pre-oral, its 

two lateral antimeres from the first post-oral, ganglion, and; each. ■ 

of these : three nerveS' divides into two branches, of which' the 

inner,' hears,, six to : eight or more small ganglia, which annular 

commissures passing round the pharynx connect one to another. ^ ' 

Of these ganglia and commissures theanterior are the largest, and : ■ 

with these ' the ■ outer . lateral' nerve-branches of the, proboscis' 

merge. ' The immediate origin of the nerves to the chelophores : 

is "from the median nerve that springs from the under side' of 

the supra-oesophageal ganglion to run forward into the prohoscis, ^ 

but' it is, noteworthy that the chelophores receive twigs also from 

the lateral 'nerves of the proboscis which arise from the post-oral . 

ganglia. 

gyeg,. — Eyes are the only organs of special sense , known in 
the Pycnogons. ' The deep-water Pycnogons, in general those' 
inhabiting depths below four or five hundred fathoms, have in 
most cases imperfect organs, destitute of lens and of pigment, 
so imperfect in many cases as to be described as wanting. It is 
rare for the eyes to be lacking in shallow-water species, as they 
are, for instance, in Ascorhynchus minutus, Hoek, dredged by the 
Challenger in 38 fathoms, but, on the other hand, it is no small 
minority of deep-water species that possess them of normal 
character and size, even to depths of about 2000 fathoms. 

In all cases where eyes are present, they are simple or 
'' monomeniscous ” eyes, four in number, and are situated in two 
pairs on an oculiferous tubercle/ sometimes blunt and low, 
sometimes high and pointed, placed on the so-called cephalo- 
thorax, or first, compound, segment of the body. The anterior 
pair are frequently a little larger, sometimes, as in Phoxicliilidwm 
molUssimum, Hoek, very much larger, than the posterior. The 
minute structure of the eye has been investigated by Dohrn, 

Grenacher, Hoek, and Morgan. The following account is drawn 
in the first instance from Morgan’s descriptions.^ 

The eye of a Pycnogon {Phoxichilidium) is composed of three 
layers, an outer layer of specialised ectoderm cells (hypodermis) 
that secrete the cuticular lens, a middle layer of Aisual oi 
retinal elements, and an inner layer of pigment-cells. Hie 
elements of the middle layer consist of mwh elongated 
whose branching outer ends are connected w'ith nerve-fibrils 

j JHol muL Johns liopHns I'nir. v.,: ISai, p. 4^. ^ 

it ( 
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interwoven in a protoplasmic syncytium, whose middle parts are 
occupied by the nuclei and whose inwardly-directed ends form 
the retinal rods or bacilli. The pigment-cells of the inner layer 
are of various forms, those towards the middle of the eye being 
small and flattened, those at the sides being, for the most part, 
long and attenuated, so seeming, as Morgan remarks, to ap- 
proximate in character to the retinal elements. The pigment 
layer is easily dispersed and reveals beneath it a median vertical 
raphe, caused by the convergence of the cells of the middle layer 
from either side, and along the line of this raphe the optic nerve 
joins the eye, though its subsequent course to its connection 
with the retinal elements is obscure. It is at least clear that 
the retina is an “ inverted retina, with the nerve-connected 
bases of its cells lying outwards and their bacillar extremities 
directed inwards. 

In a longitudinal vertical section of the eye of a larva 
{Tanysiylum), at a stage when three pairs of walking legs are 
present, Morgan shows us the pigment-layer apparently con- 
tinuous with the hypodermis just below the eye, and in close 
connection with the middle layer at the upper part of the eye. 
Troin this we are permitted to infer a development by invagina- 
tion, in which the long invaginated sac is bent and pushed 
upwards till it comes into secondary contact with the hypoderm, 
so giving us the three layers of the developed eye. This manner 
of formation is precisely akin to that described by Parker, Patten, 
Locy, and others for the median eyes of Scorpions and of Spiders, 
and the organ is structurally comparable to the Nauplius- or 
median eye of Crustacea. But neither in these cases nor in 
that of the Pycnogon is the whole process clear, in consequence 
chiefly of the obscurity that attends the course of the optic 
nerve in both embryo and adult. For various discussions and 
accounts, frequently contradictory, of these phenomena, the reader 
is referred to the authors quoted, or to Korschelt and Heider's 
judicious summary.’’ 

There seems to be a small structure, of some sort or other, 
between the ocelli on either side, Dohrn thought it might be 
auditory, Loman that it might be secretory, but its use is 
unknown. 

Integument — The chitinised integument is perforated by 

^ Vergl. EntwickL d. wirhcllosen Tierej Jena, 1893, p. 664. 
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many little cavities, some of them conical and tapering to a 
minute external pore, the others more regularly tubular. Some- 
times, but according to Hoek rarely, the tubular pore -canals 
communicate with, or arise from, the conical cavities. The pore- 
canals transmit a nerve for the supply of sensory hairs, often 
forked, which arise from the orifice of the canal in little groups 
of two or more, sometimes in rosettes of eight or nine. These 
setae are small or rudimentary in AscorhymUts and totally 
wanting in Golossendeis ; they appear to be extremely large 
and stellate in Paranymphon. The conical cavities contain 
proliferated epithelial cells, blood-corpuscles, and cells of more 
doubtful nature that are perhaps glandular. According to Dohrn, 
glands exist in connection with both kinds of integumentary 
perforations, and he suspects that they secrete a poisonous fluid 
in response to stimuli affecting the sensory hairs ; Hoek, on the 
other hand, is inclined to ascribe a respiratory function to the 
cavities; but indeed, as yet, we must confess that their use is 
undetermined. 

Reproductive Organs.— In each sex the generative organs 
consist of a pair of ovaries or testes lying above the gut on 
either side of the heart; in the adult they are fused together 
posteriorly at the base of the abdomen, and send long diverticula 
into the ambulatory legs. In the female PhoxicMlidiurn, at 
least, as Loman has lately shown, the fusion is complete, and the 
ovary forms a thin broad plate, spreading through the body and 
giving off its lateral diverticula. The diverticula of the testes 
reach to the third joint of the legs, those of the ovaries to the 
fourth, or sometimes farther. The ova ripen within the lateral 
diverticula, chiefly, and sometimes exclusively, in the 

femora or fourth joints of the legs, ^ which, in many forms, are 
greatly swollen to accommodate them; the spermatozoa, on the 
other hand, are said to develop both within the legs and within 
the thoracic portions of the testis. The genital diverticula may 
end blindly within the leg, or communicate through a duct with 
the exterior by a valvular aperture placed on the second coxal 
joint. Such apertures occur, as a rule, on all the legs in the 
females, in Bhynchothomx and Pycnogonmi on the last only. In 
the males an aperture is present on all the legs in Petolopoda and 
Phoxicliilidium ; on the last three in Nymphon and PhoxichiVus ; 

^ 111 the second joint in Ascorliynchus ahysH^ Sars, and A, trkknSf Meinert. 
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in most genera on the last two ; in Fyemgmum B.n&Bhymlhothorax 
on the last only. 

Very commonly the female indmdnals are' somewhat larger 
than the males, and in some species (Ammothea^ Trygaem) the 
latter are distinguished by a . greater development of spiifes or 
tubercles on the body and basal joints of the legs (Dohrn). 

The act of fecundation has been observed by Cole^ in 
Anoplodactylus, The animai reproduces towards the end of 
August. Consorting on their Eudendrium (Hydroid) colony, 
the male climbs upon the female and crawls over her head to 
lie beneath her, head to tail ; and then, fertilisation taking 
place the while, the hooked ovigerous legs of ■ the male fasten 
into the extruding egg-masses and tear them away. The whole 
process is over in five minutes. The fresh egg-masses are more 
or less irregular in shape, and white in colour like little tufts 
of cotton. 

Each ball of eggs that the male carries represents the entire 
brood of one female, and in Phoxichilidium Loman has seen a 
male carrying as many as fourteen balls.* Fertilisation is 
external, taking place while the eggs are being laid. The 
spermatozoa have small rounded heads and long tails, and are 
thus unlike the spermatozoa of most Crustacea. 

Development.— Until the batching of the embryo, the eggs 
of the Pycnogons are carried about, agglutinated by cement- 
substance into coherent packets, on the ovigerous legs of the 
malea They are larger or smaller according to the amount of 
yolk - substance present, very small in Phoxichilidium and 
Tanystylum (Morgan), where they measure only *05 mm. in 
diameter ; larger in Pallene (*25 mm.) ; larger still (‘b-**/ mm.) in 
Nymphon. In PalleTie each egg-mass commonly contains only 
two eggs ; in the other genera they are much more numerous, 
rising to a hundred ot mom in Ammothea (Dohrn). The egg- 
masses may be one or more on each ovigerous leg, sometimes 
(Phoxichilidium angulatum, Dohrn) a single egg-mass is held 
by both legs ; they are extremely numerous in Phoxichilus, and 
in Pycnogonum they coalesce to form a broad pad beneath the 
body. The fact that it is the male and qot the female that 
carries the eggs was only announced in 1877 by Cavanna;^ 

^ Biol, Bulletin Woods Roll, vol. ii., Feb. 1901, p. 196. 

® Studi e ricerche mi Picnogonidi, Firenze, 1876. 
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beforB,- End. by soitt6 cVoE-EftBr his tini6, the two sexes' 'were 
coEstantly confused.^ 

is complete, symmetrical in the forms with 
smaller eggs, nneqnal in those burdened with a preponderance 
of yolk' (Morgan). In Pallme, as in the Spider's egg, what ' is 
described as at first a total segmentation passes into a superficial 
or centrolepithal one by the migration outwards of the nnclei 
and the breaking down of the inner ends of the wedge-shaped 
segmentation-cells. The blastoderm so formed becomes con- 
centrated at the germinal pole of the egg. A thickened portion 
of the blastoderm (which Morgan compares to the ^‘cnmtiius 
primitivns " of the Spider's egg) forms an apparently blastoporal 
invagination (though Morgan calls it the stomodaeum), and from 
its sides are budded off the mesodermal hands. Meisenheimer 
has recentfy given a minute account of the early development of 
Ammothea, a form with small yolkless eggs. Here certain cells 
of the uniform and almost solid hlastosphere grow inwards till 
their nuclei arrange themselves in an inner layer of wbat (so far 
as they are concerned) is a typical gastrula, but without any 
central cavity. The inner layer subsequently, but slowly, differ- 
entiates into the mid-gut, and into dorsal and lateral offshoots, 
the sources of the heart and of the muscles and connective tissues 
respectively. The further development of the egg takes place, 
as is usual in Arthropods, by the appearance, in a longitudinal 
strip or germ-band which enwraps the yolk, of paired thickenings 
which represent the cerebral and post-oral ganglia, and of others 
from which arise the limbs. Of these latter, the clielophores are 
the first to appear, on either side of the mouth ; in the 

fourth pair appears next in order, followed by the fifth and sixth, 
and by the third and seventh just before the hatching out of the 
embryo; the second is lacking in this particular genus. Thus 
in Pallem (Dohrn, Morgan), and in some others, e.g. Nym^phon 
Irevicolhim (Hoek), the free lurva-is from the first provided with its 
full complement of limbs. Certain other species of Mymphon hatch 
out in possession of four or five pairs of limbs, but in the great 

^ Semper came near to discovering the fact when he saw, at Heligoland, ripe 
eggs in a Phoxichtlidium that W8U3, nevertheless, totally destitute of ovigerotis 
legs. The animal, he says, was adult and sexually mature : ** Trotzdem fehiea 
dem Tiere die Eiertrager vollstandig ; es muss sich also das Tier noch mindestens 
ein Mai hauteh vor der Eierablag, und dabei xniissen die Eiertrager gebildet 
werden’* {Arb. Inst, WilTzhurg, 1874, p. 278). 
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majority of cases studied the larval Pycnogon is at first provided 
with three pairs only, the three anterior pairs of the typical 
adult.^ Numerical coincidence, and that alone, has often led this 
'' Ih’otonymphon ” larva to be compared with the Crustacean 
Nauplius. In the annexed figure of a young larval Ammothea 
(Achelia), we see tlie unsegmented body, the already chelate 

chelophores (furnished with 
the provisional cement-glands 
already described), the other 
two pairs of appendages each 
with a curious spine at its 

base, the gut beginning to 

send out diverticula (of which 
the first pair approach the 

chelophores) but still desti- 
tute of the anus (which is 
only to be formed after the 
development of the abdomen), 
the proboscis, and one pair of 
eyes situated close over the 
pre-oral ganglia. The subse- 
quent changes are in this 

genus extremely protracted, 

Fig. 280.— Young larva (nat. size *1 mm.) of and terminate with the loss 

Ammothea fibiflif era, Dohrn. (7. 6?^, Brain ; « i , 

gland and duct of chelophore ; fbo chelae, a proceSS whicll 

pr, proboscis ; I, II, III, IV, appendages. ocCUrs SO late in life that the 
(After Doiirn.) chelate individuals were long 

looked upon as belonging to a separate genus, the original 
Ammothea of Hodge, until Hoek proved their identity with 

the clawless Aclielia. 

The developmental history of PhoxichilicUum and A^ioplo- 
dactyliis is peculiar. The young larvae have the claws of the 
second and third appendages hypertrophied to form enormous stiff 
tendril-like organs, with which they affix themselves to the bodies 
of Hydroid Zoophytes {Ooryne, Eudendriimi, Tulularia, Hydrac- 

^ The correspondence is not universally admitted, Meiiiert (Ingolf Expedition, 
1899) believes that the second and third appendages of the larva disa}>i)ear, and 
that the ])alps and ovigerous legs are new developments ; so giving to the normal 
Pycnogon nine instead of seven appendages. See also Carpenter *‘On the Relation- 
ship between the Glasses of the Arthropoda/" Proc. R. Irish Acad, xxiv., 1903, 
pp. 320-360- The latest observer (Loman) inclines to the older view. 


C.G- 
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^ A slightly different account is given of tlie Australian P. plumulariae by 
V. Lendenfeld {ZeitsSIir, wiss, Zool. xxxviii., 188*3, pp, 82S-329), 

“ Ziir Lehre vom Gcncrationsiccchscl und Fortpflaiizumj hei Medusmi und 
Folypen, 1854. 

^ Pep. Brit. Ass. 1859; cf. “ Gyniiioblastie Hydroids,” Hoc. pi. vi. fig. 8. 
Trans. Tyneside Field Cluhy v. (1862-3), 1864, pp, 124-136, pis. vi., vii. ; Ann. 
May. Nat. Hist. (3), ix., 1862, p. 33. 

® See also Hallez, Arch, Zool. Exp. (4), v., 1905, p. 3; Lonian, Tijdschr. Ned. 
Dierl\ Ver. (2), x., 1906, p. 271, etc. 

® *‘On Hydroid and other Corals,” 1881, p. 78. 


thpjicv, 6tc.), fesding' as tli6 adults do : afterwards losing these 
elongated tendrils in a moult, they pass into the gastraf cavity 
of the Hydroid j in our native species the larva issues from the 
Hydroid and begins its independent life at a stage when three 
pairs of ambulatory legs are present and the fourth is in bud.^ 
The PhoxicMldkim larvae were first noticed by Gegenbaur in 
Eadendrvum; again by Allman in Corync eximia} George 
Hodge made detailed and important observations,'^ and showed. 


in opposition to Gegenbaur, that it was the larva which entered 
the Hydroid and not the egg that was laid therein.^ 

Moseley has the following interesting note in his Challenger 
Re^port : ^ “ The most interesting parasite observed was a form 
found in the gastric cavities of the gastrozoids of Pliohothrm 
symmetricus (West Indies, 450 f.), contained in small capsules. 
These capsules were badly preserved, but there seemed little 


Fig. 281.- 


■Larva of Phoxichilidium sp., showing tendril-like appendages of the 
larval palps and ovigerous legs, (After Bohrn.) 
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doubt that they contained th^ remains ' of larvae of a Pycnogonid, 
so that the deep-sea ■ Pycnogonids, which are ' so abundaritj very; 
possibly pass through their early stages in deep-sea Stylasteridae. 

. . vThe gastrozoids containing the larvae were partly, aborted.'* 

A Pycnogon larva, doubtfully ascribed to has been 

found living in abundance ectoparasitically. on 1%^%^ in the’Bay 
of Maples.^ 

HaMts. — Of the intimate habits of the ■ Pycnogons we can 
say little. Pycnogonum we often find clinging, as has been said, 
close, "appressed . to some large Anemone {Tealia, Boloeera, etc.),: 
whose living juices it very probably imbibes. The more slender ^ 
species we find climbing over sea-weeds and Zoophytes, where 
sometimes similarity of colour as well as delicacy, of form helps 
to conceal them; thus PhoxicMlidium fewioratwm (Orithyia 
cocdnea, Johnston) is red like the Corallines among which we 
often find it, P. virescens green like the filamentous Ulvae, the 
Nymphons yellowish like the JSydmllvidnia and other Zoophytes 
which they affect. On the New England coast, according to Cole, 
the dark purple Anoplodaetylus Wilson {PhoxicMlidmm 

maxillare, Stimpson), is especially abundant on colonies of 
Eudendrium, whose colour matches its own, the yellowish Ta7iy- 
stylum orhiculare frequents a certain yellowish Hydroid, and of 
these two species neither is ever found on the Hydroid affected 
by the other ; while, on the other hand, Palhne brevirostris^ whose 
whitish, almost transparent body is difficult to see, is more 
generally distributed.^ The deep-sea Pycnogons (Oolossendeis, 
Nymphon) are generally (if not universally) of a deep orange- 
scarlet colour, a common dress of many deep-sea Crustacea. 

The movements of the Pycnogons are singularly slow and 
deliberate ; they are manifestly not adapted to capture or to kill 
a living prey. Linnaeus accepted from J. C. Konig the singular 
statement that they enter and feed upon bivalve shells, Myti- 
lorum testes penetrat et exhaurit”; but the statement has never 
been reaffirmed.^ 


^ Hugo Stat. Keapel^ xviii., 1906, pp. 136-141. 

' One is tempted to explain such cases as the above of harmonious or identical 
coloration by the simple passage of pigments unchanged from the food. 

^ Fabricius says of his *Fycnogonum {Mymphonii) grossipes^ ** Vescitur insectis et 
verniibus marinis minutis ; quod autem testas mytilorum exhauriat mihi ignotuni 
est, dum nunqxiam intra testam mytili ilhid inveni, licet sit verisiniilo satis,” 
Fauiia Qromlandica, p. 231. , 
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Lomatt describes Phoxichilidium as feeding greedily on 
Tuhularia on the gonophores. It grasps 

them' with its claws, sucks them in hit by bit till the proboscis 
is filled as far as the sieve, whereupon that part of the proboscis 
squeezes and kneads the mass, letting only juices and fine particles 
pass through into the alimentary canal The lateral caeca and 
the rectum are separated by sphincter muscles from the stomach ; 
the former are in turn filled with food and again emptied ; the 
contents of the alimentary canal are in constant rolling move- 
ment, and the faeces are eliminated by the action of a pair of 
levatores ani, in round pellets. 

The Pycnogons, or some of them, can swim by ‘'treading 
water,” and Pallene is said by Cole to swim especially well ; they 
more often progress half by swimming, half by kicking on the 
bottom. They move promptly towards the light, unless they have 
Hydroids to cling to, and Cole points out that when they crawl 
with all their legs on the bottom they move forwards towards 
the light, ^ but backwards when they swim in part or whole. 
The legs move mostly in a vertical plane, horizontal movements 
taking place chiefly between the first and second joints. Tuny- 
stylum is uncommonly sluggish and inert; it sinks to the 
bottom, draws its legs over its back and remains quiet, while 
Pallene, by vigorous kicks, remains suspended. 

The long legs of the Pycnogons are easily injured or lost, and 
easily repaired or regenerated. This observation, often repeated, 
is as old as Fabricius : " Mutilatur etiam in libertate siia, red- 
integrandum tamen; vidi enim in quo pedes brevissimi juxta 
longiores enascentes, velut in asteriis cancris aliisque redinte- 
gratis.” In such cases of redintegration of a leg, the repro- 
ductive organ, the genital orifice, and the cement-gland are not 
restored until the next moult.‘^ 

Systematic Position.-— To bring this little group into closer 
accord with one or other of the greater groups of Arthropods is a 
problem seemingly simple but really full of difficulty. 

The larval Pycnogon, with its three pairs of appendages, 
resembles the Crustacean Nauplius in no single feature save 

^ Loeb {Arch. Eniw. Mech. v. 2, 1897, p. 250} also says that the Vymogom are 
positively heliotro}>ic, 

® See also P. Ganbert, “Autotomie chezles Pycnogonides,” Bull Soc. Eml Fr. 
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this unimportant numerical coincidence; nor is there any signifi- 
cance in the apparent outward resemblance to isolated forms (e.g. 
Cyamus) that induced some of the older writers, from Fabricius 
downwards and including Kroyer and the elder Milne-Edwards, 
to connect the Pycnogons with the Crustacea. To refer them, 
or to approximate them to the Arachnids, has been a stronger 
and a more lasting tendency.^ Linnaeus (1767) included the 
two species of which he was cognisant in the genus Phalangium, 
together with P. o;pilio. Lamarck, who first formulated the 
group Arachnida (1802), let it embrace the Pycnogons; and 
Latreille (1804, 1810), who immediately followed him, defined 
more clearly the Pycnogonida as a subdivision of the greater 
group, side by side with the subdivision that corresponds to our 
modern Arachnida ('^ Arachnides acferes ^*), and together with a 
medley of lower Crustacea, Myriapoda, Thysanura, and Parasitic 
Insects; he was so cautious as to add/'j’observerai seulement, 
que je ne connais pas encore bien la place naturelle des Pycno- 
ggnides et des Parasites,’’ and Cuvier, setting them in a similar 
position, adds a similar qualification.^ 

Leach (1814), whose great service it was to dissociate the 
Edriophthalmata and the Myriapoda from the Latreillian medley, 
left the group Arachnida as we still have it (save for the inclusion 
of the Dipterous Insect Nycterihia), and divided the group (with 
the same exception) into four Orders of which the Podosomata, ia 
the Pycnogonida, are one. Savigny (1816), less philosophical in 
this case than was his wont, assumed the Crustacean type to pass 
to the Arachnidan by a loss of several anterior pairs of appen- 
dages, and appears to set the Pycnogons in an intermediate grade, 
marking the pathway of the change. He considered the seven 
pairs of limbs of the Pycnogons to represent thoracic limbs of a 
Malacostracan, and, like so many of his contemporaries, was much 
biased by the apparent resemblance of Cyamus to Pycnogonnm. 
The reader may find in Dohrn’s Monograph a guide to many 
other opinions and judgments, some of them of no small morpho- 
logical interest and historical value ^ ; but it behoves us to pass 

' Cf. Carpenter, Proc. P. Irish Acad, xxiv., 1903, p. 320 ; Lankester, Quart. 
J. Micr. Set. xlviii., 1904, p. 223; Bouvier, JShjp. Antarct. Fr.^ Pycnogonides,” 
1907, p. 7, etc. 

“ ‘‘Nous ne les pla^ons ici qu'avec doute,’" Pigne Anini. ed. 3, tom. vi. 
p. 298. 

^ Cf. also J. E. W. Ihle, “Phylogeiiie und systematische Stellung der Panto- 
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them by, and to inspect, in brief, the case as it stands at present. 
The obvious features in which a Pycnogon resembles a Spider or 
other typical Arachnid, are the possession of four pairs of walking 
legs, and the pre-oral position and chelate form of tlie jfirst pair 
5 perhaps also add, as a more general 

feature of resemblance, the imperfect subservience of limbs to the 
mouth as compared with any of the Crustacea. The resemblance 
would still be striking, in spite of the presence of an additional 
pair of legs in a few Pycnogons, were it not for the presence of 
the third pair of appendages or ovigerous legs of the Pycnogon, 
whose intercalation spoils the apparent harmony. We are 
neither at liberty to suppose, with Claus, that these members, 
so important in the larva, have been interpolated, as it were, 
anew in the Pycnogon ; nor that they have arisen by subdivision 
of the second pair, as Schimkewitsch is inclined to suppose; nor 
that they have dropped out of the series in the Arachnid, whosti 
body presents no trace of them in embryo or adult. Tn a word, 
their presence precludes us from assuming a direct homology 
between the apparently similar limbs of the two groups/ and at 
best leaves it only open to us to compare the last legs of the 
Pycnogon with the first abdominal, or genital, appendages of the 
Scorpion and the Spider. On the other hand, if we admit the 
seventh (as we must admit the occasional eighth) pair of 
appendages of Pycnogons to be unrepresented in the prosoma of 
the Arachnids, then, in the cephalothorax of the former, with 
its four pairs of appendages, we may find the homologue of the 
more or less free and separate part of the cephalotliorax in 
Koenenia, Galcodes, and the Tartaridae. There is a resemblance 
between the two groups in the presence of intestinal diverticula 
that run towards or into the limbs, as in Spiders and some Mites, 
and there are certain histological and embryological resemblances 
that have been in part referred to above ; but these, siicli as they 
are, are not adequate guides to morphological classification. We 
must bear in mind that such resemblances as the Pycnogons 

poden,” Biol Centralhl, Bd. xviii., 1898, pp. 60S-609 ; Meisfuiheimer, Vivh, tool- 
hot. Oes. Wien, xii., 1902, pp, 57-64 ; also Stebbing, m Knowl^^iffe, 1902. 

^ The clielate form of the foremost appendages is of little moment. A cbela 
consists merely of a more or less mobile terminal Joint flexing on a more or less 
protuberant penultimate one, and in tbe Scorpions, in Lnouhfs, tbrougbout tbe 
Crustacea, and even in Insects (cf. vol. vi* p. 554), we see such a structtire arising 
independently on very diverse appendages. 
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seem to show are not with the lower Arachnids but with the 
higher; they are either degenerates from very adTanced and 
specialised Arachnida, or they are lower than the lowest. Con- 
fronted with such an issue^ we cannot but conclude to let the 
Pycnogons stand apart, an independent group of Arthropods ^ ; 
and I am inclined to think that they conserve primitive features 
in the usual presence of generative apertures on several pairs of 
limbs, and probably also in the non-development of any special 
respiratory organs. But inasmuch as the weight of evidence goes 
to show that subservience of limbs to mouth is a primitive 
Arthropodan character, the fact that the basal elements of the 
anterior appendages have here (as in Koenenia) no such relation 
to the mouth must be taken as evidence, not of antiquity, but 
of specialisation. In like manner the suctorial proboscis cannot 
be deemed a primitive character, and the much reduced abdomen 
also is obviously secondary and not primitive. 

Classification. — No single -genus more than another shows 
signs of affinity with other groups, and no single organ gives us, 
within the group, a clear picture of advancing stages of com- 
plexity. On the contrary, the differences between one genus and 
another depend very much on degrees of degeneration of the 
anterior appendages, and we have no reason to suppose that these 
stages of degeneration form a single continuous series, but have 
rather reason to believe that degeneration has set in independently 
in various ways and at various points in the series. But while 
we are unable at present to form a natural classification ^ of the 
Pycnogons, yet at the same time a purely arbitrary or artificial 
classification, conveniently based on the presence or absence of 
certain limbs, would run counter to such natural relationships 
as we can already discern. 


^ Cf. Oudemans, Tijdschr, d. Ked. Dierk, Ver. (2), i, 1886, p. 41 : ** Jedermann 
weiss nun, dass diese Tiere cine ganz besondere XJrgruppe biiden, ohne alle 
Verwandschaft mit irgend einer anderen Arthropodengi'uppe.” 

^ Cole {Ann, Mag. Mat, Hist, (7), xv., 1905, pp. 405-415) has attempted such 
a phylogenetic classification, starting with Decolopoda^ and leading in two 
divergent lines, through Mympkon and Pallene to the Pycnogonidae, and through 
Eurycide and AmTMthea to Oolossendeis, This hint is in part adopted in the 
subjoined classification. Bouvier, in his recent Report on the Pycnogons of the 
French Antarctic Expedition (t ciL\ gives reasons for separating the Decolopodidae 
and Colossendeidae from all the rest Loman, in Die Pantopoden der Sihoga- 
Expedition, 1908, has recently suggested another, and in many respects novel, 
classification of the whole group. 
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The classification here adopted is a compromise between a 
natural system, so far as we can detect it, and an artificial 
one. 

Two forms, separated from one another by many differences,, 
show a minimum of degeneration, namely Decolopoda on the one 
hand, and the Fymphonidae on the other. The former genus 
has five pairs of legs, and this peculiarity is shared by 

In both groups the three anterior limbs are all 
present and well formed, save only that the ovigerous legs, which 
have ten joints in B^colofoda, are reduced to five joints in the 
Nymphons, and^their denticulate spines, of which several rows 
are present in the former, are reduced to one row in the latter ; 
on the other hand, a greater or a less degeneration of these limbs 
marks each and all of the other families. 

Becolopoda is very probably the most primitive form known, 
though it has characters which seem to be the reverse of 
primitive in the dwarfish size of its chelophores and the crowded 
coalescent segmentation of the trunk. Colossendeis, in spite of 
its vanished chelophores, is probably closely allied: the shape 
and segmentation of the body and the several rows of smooth 
denticles on the ovigerous legs are points in common. The 
Eurycydidae are closely allied to Colossendeidae ; they agree 
with Decolofoda in the two-jointed scape of the chelophore, and 
with Ammotheidae in the deflexed mobile proboscis. The true 
position of Bhynchothorax is very doubtful. 

The Nymphonidae and Pallenidae are closely allied, and the 
Phoxichilidiidae have points of resemblance, especially with the 
latter. Nymfhon compares with Decolopoda in the completeness 
of its parts, and is more typical in its long well-segmented body, 
and in its highly-developed chelae ; but it already shows reduc- 
tion in the scape of the chelophore, in the palps, and in the 
armature of the ovigerous legs. 

The Phoxichilidae and Pycnogonidae (Agnathonia, Leach; 
Achelata, Sars), though differing greatly in aspect, are not im- 
probably allied to one another ; and whether this be so or not, the 
complete absence of chelophores and of palps affords an arbitrary 
character by which they are conveniently separated from all the 
rest. 

The following table epitomises the chief characters of the 
several families : — 

2 M 
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CLASSIFICATION — DECOLOPODIDAE 


CLASS PYCNOGONIDA.^ 

MariBe Arthropoda, with typically seven (and very exception- 
ally eight) pairs of appendages, of which none have their basal 
joints sub^rvient to mastication, the first three are subject to 
suppression, the first (when present) are chelate, the second 
palpiform, the third ovigerous, and the rest form ambulatory 
limbs^ usually very slender and long ; with a suctorial proboscis, a 
limbless, UB segmented abdomen, and no manifest respiratory organs. 

Fam. 1. Decolopodidae. — Appendage L dwarfed, but com- 


Fig. 282. — Decolopoda australis, Bights. A, x 1 : from a specimen obtained at the 
South Shetlands by the Scotia Expedition. B, First appendage, or chelophore. 
(A, original j B, after Hodgson.) 

plete and chelate, scape with two joints; II. 9- 10-join ted ; III. 
well developed in both sexes, 10-jointed, the terminal joints with 

^ See {inter alia) Dohrn, he. ; E. B. Wilson, Rep. U.B. Fish. Comm. (1878), 1880 ; 
Hoek, Ctialh Report, 1881 ; G. 0. Sars, Norw. N. AtL Fstp. 1891 ; Meiiiert, IngolJ 




about four rows of teeth ; five pairs of legs, destitute of accessory 
claws ; genital apertures on all the legs (BouTier). 

Decolopoda amtralis, Eights^ (1834), a remarkable form 
the South Shetlands, recently re-discovered by the Scotia expedi- 
tion. The animal is - large, seven inches or more in ■ total" span, 
in colour scarlet ; it was found in abundance in shallow water 
and cast upon the shore. The body is greatly condensed, the 
proboscis is "clavate, arcuated downwards,” and beset with 
small spines. A second Antarctic species, D, antarctiea, has been 
described by Bouvier. The presence of a fifth pair of legs 
distinguishes Decolopoda from all known Pycnogons, except 
Pentanymphon, Stebbing would ally Decolopoda or even 
include it in, the Nymphonidae ; but the presence of a second 
joint in the chelophoral scape, the number of joints in, and the 
armature on, the ovigerous legs, and the deflexed proboscis, are 
all characters either agreeing with or tending towards those of 
the Eurycididae ; while the Colossendeidae would be very like 
Decolopoda were it not for the complete suppression of the 
chelophores. It seems convenient to constitute a new family 
for this remarkable form. 

Fam. 2. Colossendeidae (Pasithoidae, Sars).— Appendage I. 
absent in adult ; appendage II. very long, 1 0-jointed ; appendage 
III. 1 0-jointed, clawed, with many rows of teeth ; auxiliary claws 
absent ; segments of trunk fused ; proboscis very large, somewhat 
mobile; genital apertures, in at least some cases, on all the legs. 

Pasithoe, Goodsir (1842), which Sars assumes as the type of the 
family, is here relegated to Ammothea? Golossendeis, Jarszynsky 
(1870) {Anomorhymhmy'Mmm (1881), Rhopalorhynchus, Wood- 
Mason (1873) ), remains as the only genus commonly accepted : 
large, more or less slender short -necked forms ; world -wide, 
principally Arctic, Antarctic, and deep-sea ; about twenty-five 
species.^ The largest species, G. gigas, Hoek, from great depths. 


Exped. 1899 ; Mobins, Fauna Arctica, 1901, Valdivia Exped, 1902 ; Cole, Harri- 
'man, Alaska Ex^ed. 1904 ; Hodgson, Disco-very Exped, 1907 ; Bouvier, Eap. 
AvdarcL Fr, 1907. 

} Boston Joum. NaL Hist. L, 1834, p. 203 ; Cf. Hodgson, Pr, It. Phys, Soc. 
Edinlurghf xvi., 1905, p. 35; Eool. Anz. xxv., 1905, p. 254 ; Discovery Esep., 
“Pycnogonida,” 1907 ; Bouvier, Ea^, AntarcL Fr. 1907. 

^ See pp. 635, 541. Gf. Dohrn {L ciL)^ p. 228. 

® The first known species was described as Pkoxichihis proboscideus^ Sabine, 
from the shores of the ISforth Georgian Islands (1821). 
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in the Southern Ocean, has a span of about two feet. The North 
Atlantic C, pTohoscidsd and Antarctic 0, ctustTcdis are very closely 
related to one another. Carpenter would retain the genus 
Mhopalorhynchm for i?. Jcroyeri, W.-M. (Andamans), E, elampes, 
Carp. (Torres Straits), and E, tenuissimus, Haswell (Australia), 
all more or less shallow-water species, excessively attenuated, 
with the second and third body-segments elongated, the caudal 
segment excessively reduced, the club-shaped proboscis on a 
slender stalk, and other common characters. Pipetta weheri, 
Loman (1904), is a large and remarkable form from the Banda 
Sea, apparently referable, in spite of certain abnormal features, 
to this family ; the proboscis is extraordinarily long and slender ; 
the palps have eight joints, the ovigerous legs eleven. 

Fam. 3. Eurycididae (Ascorhynchidae, Meinert). — Appen- 
dage I. more or less reduced; appendage II. 10-jointed (absent 
in Rannonia); appendage III, 10-jointed, clawed, with more 
than one row of serrated teeth ; proboscis inovably articulated 
and more or less bent under the body ; auxiliary claws absent. 

Eurycide, Schiodte (1857) {Eetes, Kroyer, 1845): Appendage 
I. with two-jointed scape, without chela-e in adult ; one species (E. 
Mspida, (Kr.)), from the North Atlantic and 
Arctic, and two others from the East Indies, 
recently described by Loman. Barana 
arenicola, Dohrn (1881), is nearly allied. 

AscorhyThclius, G, 0. Sars(1876) {Gmmpto- 
Thymhus, B5hm, 1879 ; Scaeorhymhus, 

Wilson, 1881), very similar to Eurycide, 
with which, according to Schimkewitsch, it should be merged, 
includes large, smooth, elongated forms, with long neck and 
expanded frontal region, and a long proboscis lacking the long 
scape that supports the proboscis in Enrycide ; about twelve 
species, world-wide, mostly deep-water. Barana castelli, Dohrn, 
from Naples is akin to the foregoing genera, but seems to deserve 
generic separation from B. arenicola, Aminothea longieollis, 
Haswell, from Australia, is^ as Schimkewitsch has already 
remarked, almost certainly a Eurycid^, as is also, probably, 
Farazetes auchenUm, Slater, from Japan. 

Hannonia typica, Hoek (1880), from Cape Town, is a 
remarkable form, lately redescribed by Loman. The chelophorcB 
are much reduced, the palps are absent ; the ovigerous legs are 


Fig. 288 .— kis> 
puia^ Kr. ; side view. 
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lO-jointed, and clawed ; the terminal joints of the latter bear 
long straight spines, scattered over their whole surface; the 
proboscis is borne on a narrow stalk, and sharply deflexed. The 

eggs form a single flattened mass, as in Pycnogonum. While the 
lack of palps would set this genus among the Pallenidae, the 
remarkable proboscis seems to be better evidence of aflBnity with 
Ascorhynehvs and Eurycide} 

NyrnyhopsiB, Haswell (1881), is a genus of doubtful affinities, 
placed here by Scbimkewitsch. The first appendage is well- 
developed and chelate; the palps are 9-jointed, the ovigerous 
legs are 7-jointed, none of the joints being provided with the 
conipound spines seen in Nymphon and Pallene. It is perhaps 
an immature form. Scbimkewitsch has described another species, 
N. korotnevi, and Loman a third, W museosus, both from the 
East Indies. 

Fam. 4. Ammotheidae. — Akin to Eurycididae in having 
the proboscis more or less movably jointed to the cephalic 
segment, and appendage I. reduced, non-chelate in the adult; 
the body is compact and more or less imperfectly segmented ;• 
appendage II. 4- 9-jointed ; appendage III. clawless, and the 
number of joints sometimes diminished, with a sparse row of 
serrated spines; auxiliary claws usually present. 

Ammothea, Leach (1815) (rneluding Achelia, Hodge (1864) = 
the old non-chelate individuals): appendage Every small, 2-jointed; 
appendage II. 8-9-jointed ; caudal segment fused with last body- 
segment ; about eighteen species, four from the South Seas, two 
or three from the East Indies, the rest mostly Mediterrmiean 
^d North Atlantic, in need of revision. Ammothea longipes 
Hodge, IS the young of Achelia hispida, Hodge; and Ammothea 
magmrostris, Dohrn, is apparently the same species. A. fibuli- 
/6TO, Dohm, seems identical with Achelia echinata, Hodge (of 
which A. brevipes, Hodge, is the young), and so probabty is A. 
achehoides, Wilson; Endeis didactyla, Philippi (1843), is very 
probably the same species. A. uniunguiculata, Dohm (? Pariboea 
spinvpalpis, Philippi (1843)), has no auxiliary cldws. Leionym- 
phon, Mobius (1902), contains nine Antarctic forms, allied to 
mnwthea^ (including A. grandis, Pfeffer, and Colossendeis gibbosa, 
M,ob., which two are probably identical), with characteristic 

“Araohaida”) makes Mannonm the 

» y yp o a family, Cf. Loman, ZooL Jahrh.f Syst., xx., 1904, n. 385 
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transverse ridges OE the body, a large proboscis, a 9 -jointed 
palp, and somewhat peculiar ovigerous- legs. Gihincuhts, 
Fragilia, mi Scipiolm nm genera more or less allied to 
described ^ b Loman (1908) from the Siboga 
Expedition? Tanystylum, Miers (1879) (including Clotenda, 
Dohm (1881), and Hoe^ (1380)), has append- 

age I. reduced to a single joint or a small tubercle, and 
appendage II. 4-6-jointed ; world-wide ; about eight species. 
Austrodecus glacialis and Austroraptus polaris are two allied 
Antarctic species, described by Hodgson (1907), the former a 
curious little form with a pointed, weevil-like proboscis, no 
chelophores, and 6-jointed palp. Trygmtis coimmmis, Dohrn 
(1881), from Naples, has a 7-jointed, and Oorhynchm aiid> 
landiae, Hoek (1881), a 9-jointed palp ; the former has only 
seven joints in the ovigerous leg. lecythorhyncims armahf.% 
Bohm (1879), with rudimentary 2-join ted chelophores, and L. 
(CornigeT) hilgendorfi, Bohm, with small tubercles in their place, 
both from Japan, have also 9-jointed palps: the former, at least, 
is apparently an Ammothea. Several insufficiently described 
genera, Fhanodemus, Costa (1836), Platyekelns, Costa (1801), 
Oiceohathes, HesaQ (1867), and Bohmia, Hoek (1880), seem to 
be referable to this group ; all have chelate mandibles, and may 
possibly be based on immature forms. 

Goodsir’s Pasithoe vesiculosa " is, in my opinion, undoubtedly 
Ammothea hispida, Hodge, and so also, I believe, is his Pepkredn 
hirsuta; P. umhonata, Gould® (Long Island Sound), is, with as 
little doubt, Tanystylum orhmilare, Wilson. 

Fam. 5. Rli 3 nttchothoracidae. — The animal identified by 
Dohrn as Bhynchothorax meditermnem, Costa (1861), is a 
minute and very remarkable form, without chelophores, with 
large 8 -jointed palps, reduced by fusion to five joints, and 
10 -jointed, clawed ovigerous legs, which last are provided on 
the last five joints with peculiar toothed tutercles. The geiieral 
aspect of the body is somewhat like that of an Awmothtu, 
which genus it resembles in the ventral insertion of the ovigeroim 
legs and the somewhat imperfect segmentation oi the body. It 


1 Loman conjoins all these genera, and also Lec0iorhync}iu.% with 
as a sub-family Hymphopsinae of Ammotheidae. 

- Edinh, New Phil. Journal, Oct. 1842, p. m (P. mpillatu on Plate). 

^ Proc. Boston Nat, Hist. Society , vol. i., 1841-44, p. 92. ^ 
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differs from Ammotheidae in the possession of a claw on appen- 
dage III. It is highly peculiar in the structure of the mouth, 
in having a long forward - extension of the oculiferous tubercle 
jutting out over the proboscis, in the extreme shortness of the 
intestinal caeca and ovaries which scarcely extend into the legs, 
and in the absence of cement-glands from the fourth Joint of the 
legs; these last are present only in the third joint of the pen- 
ultimate legs. A single pair of generative orifices are found on 



the last legs. A second species, australis, Hodgson, comes 
frpm the Antarctic. 

Fatn. 6. Nymphonidae. — Appendage I. well -developed, 
chelate; II. well - developed, usually 5 -jointed; III. well- 
developed in both sexes, usually 10 -join ted, the terminal joints 
with one row of denticulated spines. 

Nymphon, Fabr. (1794), about forty-five recognised species, 
of which some are but narrowly defined. Closely allied are 
Chaetonymphon, G. 0. Sars (1888), including thick-set, hairy 
species, about eight in number, from the North Atlantic, Arctic, 
and Antarctic; and Boreo^iymphon, G. 0. Sars (1888), with one 
species (-S. rolustum, Bell, Fig. 276), also northern, in which the 
auxiliary claws are almost absent. Nymphon hrevicaudatmn, 
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Miers ( = K horridum, Bohm), an extraordinary hispid form 
from Kerguelen/ is also peculiar. Penianymphon, Hodgson 
(1904), from the Antarctic (circumplar), differs in no respect 
save in the presence of a fifth pair of legs ; one species. 

The only other genus is Pamnymphon, Caullery (1896) 
(one species. Gulf of Gascony, West of Ireland, Greenland), in 
which the palp is (6-)7-jointed, the ovigerous leg 8-jointed, and 
the auxiliary claws are absent. 

Fam. 7. PaUenidae. — As in Nymjohon, but appendage II. 
absent or rudimentary. 

PaUenCj Johnston (1837): about ten species (Mediterranean, 
North Atlantic, Arctic, Australia). F. languida, Hoek, Australia, 



lacks auxiliary claws, and is otherwise distinct ; 
but P. novaezealandiaej G, M. Thomson, is typical 
Pseudopallene, Wilson (1878):^ appendage III. y \/ 
clawed; auxiliary claws absent; four (or more) \ 

species (North Atlantic, Arctic, Antarctic). P. \ ( \ 

(Phoxichilus) pygmaea, Costa (1836), and P* C/ ^ Vv 
spinosa, Quatref., seem to belong to this genus or p 

to PalUne, CoriyZocMe, G.O.Sars (18 88): closely 
allied, but with front of cephalic segment much y Y 
expanded and chelae remarkably swollen, includes ^paiiene 

three very smooth, elongated, northern species, to ^8rmVoJim,John. 
which Bouvier has added one from the Antarctic ; ^ 

^ ’ moutij. 

Pallene laevis, Hoek, from Bass’s Straits, is 
somewhat similar. Mopallene, Dohrn (1881): as in Pallene^ 
but with a rudimentary second appendage in the female, and no 
generative aperture on the last leg in the male (one species, 
Mediterranean). Parapcdlene, Carpenter (1892); as in Pallene, 
but without auxiliary claws, and with the two last segments of 
the trunk (which in Pallene are coalesced) independent (about 

^ Found by Sir John Ross’s expedition in 1840, and subsequently by the 
Challenger expedition and other visitors. 

Stebbing has i‘ecently shown {Knowledge, Aug. 1902, p. 157) that the genus 
Phoxichilus was instituted by Latreille {Nouv. Diet, d'hist. naL 1804) for the 
Pyenogonum spinipes of Fabricius, now Pseudopallene ^inipes, auctt. Hence he 
changes Pseudopallene to Phoxichilus, Latr., and Phoxichilidae and Fhoxickilm, 
auctt., to Chilophoxidae, etc. ; it also follows that the family known to all 
naturalists as Pallenidae should, according to the letter of the law of priority, 
be henceforth known as the Phoxichilidae, In my opinion this is a case where 
strict adherence to priority would serve no good end, but would only lead to great 
and lasting confusion (cf. ISTorman, J. Mnn, Soc* xxx., 1908, p. 231). 
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ten species, East Indies and Australia) ; Fallem grubii, Hoek 
(Phoodckilidium sp., Grube, 1869), is probably congeneric. 
Pailenopsis, Wilson (1881): appendage L 2-jointed ; appendage 
II rudimentary, 1-jointed; appendage III. clawless ;., auxiliary 
claws present; slender forms, including some formerly referred 
to Phoxichilidium ] about fifteen species, world-wide. 
dimorpha, Hoek, from Kerguelen, with 4-jointed palps, deseryes 
a new generic appellation. P. Bohm, from Japan, with 

rudimentary 2-jointed palps in the male, is also peculiar. 

8. PhoxicMidiidae.— Appendage I well-developed; 
11. ktent; III present only in the male, having a few simple 


Fig. 286 . — PhoxichilidiwufenioratmUt Rathke, Britain. A, The animal with its legs 
removed; B, leg and chela. 

spines in a single row. The last character is conveniently 
diagnostic, but nevertheless the Phoxichilidiidae come very near 
to the Pallenidae, with which, according to Schimkewitsch and 
others, they should be merged; the two families resemble one 
another in the single row of spines on the ovigerous legs and in the 
extension of the cephalic segment over the base of the proboscis. 

Phoxichilidmm, M.-E. (1840): appendage III. 5-jointed ; five 
or six species (Mediterranean, North Atlantic, Arctic, Australia, 
Japan). Anoplodactylus^ Wilson (1878): appendage III. 
6 -jointed; auxiliary claws absent or very rudimentary; about 
twelve species, cosmopolitan, of which many wei-e first 
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referred to Phoxichilidium. A, neglectus, Hoek, comes from 
1600 fathoms off the Crozets. Oomstus stigmatophorus, Hesse 
(1874), from Brest, seems to belong to one or other genus, but 
is unrecognisable. Anaphia, Say (1821), is in all probability 
identical with Anoplodmtylus, and if so the name should have 
priority. Ealosoma, Cole (1904), is. an allied genus from 
California. 


FiQ. 287. — Anoplodact^/lus petiolatusy Kr., Britain. A, Dorsal view; B, side view, 

Fam. 9. PhoxicMlidae.^ — Appendage L and II. absent; 
appendage III. present only in the males, 7-join ted, with minute 
scattered spines ; auxiliary claws well-developed ; body and legs 
slender. The only genus is Phoxichilus (auctt., non Latreille, 
Ohilophoxus, Stebbing, 1902); the type is P. spmost($, Mont, 
(non Quatrefages), from the N. Atlantic, and P. mlgafis, Dobrn, 
P. charyMaeus, Dohrn, and P. kma, Grube, are all very similar. 
Pndeis gracilis, Philippi (1843X is probably identical with 
P spinosus, or one of its close alHes. There are also known 
P meridionodis, Bohm, P mollis, Carp., and P procerus, Loman, 
from the East Indies ; P australis, Hodgson, from the Antarctic ; 
P hdhmii, Schimk., of unknown locality ; and forms ascribed to 
P charybdaeus by Haswell and by Schimkewitsch from Australia 
and Brazil. 

Fam. 10. PyQiiogonidae. — Appendages I and II. absent; 
appendage III. present only in the male, 9 -jointed, with small, 
simple spines ; auxiliary claws absent or rudimentary ; body and 
legs short, thick-set. 

The only genus is Pycnogonum, Bninnich (1764) {Polygonopus, 
^ note 2, p. 537. 
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Pallas, 1766); the type is jP. littorale, Strom, of the E". Atlantic 
(0-430 fathoms), to which species have also been ascribed forms 
from various remote localities, e.g. Japan, Chile, and Kerguelen. 
P. crassirostre, G. 0. Sars, a northern and more or less deep-sea 
form, is distinct, and so also are P. nodtdosum and P. pusillum, 
Dohrn, from Naples. P. stearnsi, Ives, from California, is like 
P. littorale, except for the rostrum, which resembles that of 
P. crassirostre, P. magellanicum, Hoek, P. magnirostre, Mobius, 
both from the Southern Ocean; P. microps, Loman, from Natal, 
and four others described by Loman from the East Indies, are 
the other authenticated species. Of P. philippinense, Semper, 
I know only the bare record; and P. australe, Grube, is de- 
scribed only from a larval form with three pairs of legs. 
P. orientale, Dana (first described as Astridium, n.g.), is also 
described from an immature specimen, and more resembles a 
Phoxichilus, 

The British Pycnogons. 

Dr. George Johnston,^ the naturalist-physician of Berwick-on*- 
Tweed, Harry Goodsir,^ brother of the great anatomist, who 
perished with Sir John Franklin, and George Hodge® of Seaham 
Harbour, a young naturalist of singular promise, dead ere his prime, 
were in former days the chief students of the British Pycnogons. 
Of late, Carpenter ^ has studied the Irish species ; and the cruises 
of the Porcupine, Triton, and Knight Errant have given us a 
number of deep-water species from the verge of the British area. 

In compiling the following list, I have had the indispensable 
advantage of access to Canon Norman's collection, and the still 
greater benefit of his own stores of endless information.® 

Pse'itdopallene circularis, Goodsir : Firtli of Forth. 

Phoxichilidium femoratum, Eathke (P. glohosnm, Goodsir ; Orithyia 
coccmea, Johnston) (Figs. 270, B; 286) : East and West coasts, Shetland, Ireland. 

Anoplodactylus mrescens, Hodge (? Phoxichilidium olivaceum, Gosse) : 
South coast 


^ Mag. Nat. Hist, vi., 1838, p. 42 ; Mag. Zool. mxd BoL i,, 1837, p. 368. 

® Mini. New Phil, Joum. xxxii., 1842, p. 136 ; xxxiii., 1842, p. 367 ; Ann. Mag, 
Nat Hist, (1), xiv,, 1844, p. 4. 

® Ann. Mag. Nat Hist. (3), xiii, 1864, p. 113. 

^ Proc. a, Huhlin Soc, (K.S.), viii., 1893, p. 195 ; Fisheries, Ireland, Sei. Invest 
1904, Ho. iy. (1905). 

Of. A. M. Korman, J. Linn, Zoc. xxx., 1908, pp. 198-238. 
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210, c; 275, b; 287) (Pallme attenmia mi 
^gmaea,aoag& ; PhoxichiKdium exiguum mi hngicolle, Dolim) : Flynioutlu 

Firth of Fortli, Gumbrae, IrM 

Amm^hm^ (4cheUa) Hodge (Fig; 265, b; 2U, 4; 275, e; : 

^ Islands, Isle of Man, Oiimbrae, Durham (Hodge), West 

ot imancL We have not found it on the East of Scotland, A. ljreinpes, 
j ^ Two of Dohrn's Neapolitan species, 

A. fibulijera and franciscana, are in my opinion not to be distingnislicd 
from one another, nor from the present species. 

hi^ida, KodgQ (Fig, 266, c) (A. longipes, Hodge (juv) ; A. magtiirodns, 
Dohm ; i JMsithoe vesiculosa, Goodsir; IPephredo hirmta, Goodsir) : Corn- 
w&ll and Devon (Hodge and Norman), Jersey. The form common on the 
East of Scotland would seem to be this species. The Mediterranean A, 
magnirostris, Dohrn, appears to be identical. 

A> laevis, Hodge ; Cornwall (Hodge), Devon (Norman), Jersey (Sine!). 

Tanystylum orhiculare, Wil^n (Clotenia conirosire, Dohiii) : Donegal 
(Carpenter). 

PhoxicUlus pinosus, Mont. (Fig. 265, c ; 270, a ; 275, c) : South (Joant, 
Moray Firth, Firth of Clyde, Ireland, A smaller and less spiny form occurs, 
which Carpenter records as P, laevis, Grube, but Norman unites the two 
under the name of Endeis spinosus (Mont). 

Pycnogonum littorale, Strom (Fig. 262) : on all coaste, and to considerable 
depths (150 fathoms, West of Ireland). 

Nymphon hrevirostre, Hodge (AT. gracile, Sara) (Figa 263, 264, 267, a ; 
272, 274, 3): common on the East Coast; Herm (Hixige), Dublin, Queens- 
town (Carpenter). Our smallest species of Nymphon. 

N. ruhrum, Hodge {N. gracile, Johnston; N. ruhrum, G. 0. Bars): 
common on the East Coast ; Oban (Norman), Ireland (Carpenter). 

N. grossipes, O. Fabr., Johnston (AT. johnstoni, Goodsir) ; Northuinl>er- 
land, East of Scotland, Orkney, etc., not uncommon. 

N, gracile, Leach (JV. gallicum, Hoek ; p N femoratim, Leach) : South 
of England, West of Scotland, and Ireland 

N. stromii, Kr. (AT. gigavteum, Goodsir) (Figs. 273, 274, 2) ; East Coast 
from Holy Island to Shetland. 

Ghaetonymphon hirtum, Fabr, (Fig 274, 1) ; Northumberland (Hodge), 
Margate (Hoek), East of Scotland, and Ireland, not uncommon. There 
seems to be no doubt that British specimens agree with this species as figured 
and identified by Sars. N. spinosiim, Goodsir (East of Scotland, Goodsir ; 
Belfast, W. Thompson), is, according to Norman, the same species. Bars^ 
Norwegian specimens figured under the latter name are not identical, and 
have been renamed by Norman Q. spinosmimum, but are said by Meinert 
and Mdbius to be identical with G. hirtipes. Bell. 

Hodge (1864) records Nymphon mdxtum, Kr., and N. longitarse, Kr., from 
the Durham coast. His full list of the recorded species of other authors also 
includes the following doubtful or unrecognised species: N pellucidum, 
N. simile, and N, minutam, all of Goodsir. 

Pallene hrevirostru, Johnston (P. empwa, Wilson ; ? P. emaeiata, Dohrn) 
(Figs. 275, a ; 285) : all coasts. Examples differ considerably in nizv. and 
proportions, as do Dohm^s Neapolitan species one from another. We have 
specimens from the Sound of Mull that come very near, and perhaps agree 
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witlij Sars’ P. jproducta^ a species tliat scarcely differs from P. hrevirostris^ 
save in its greater attenuation ; the same species has also been recorded from 
Millport and from Port Erin. 

P. spectrum^ Dohrn : Plymouth (A. H. Norman). 

Besides the above, all of which are littoral or more or less 
shallow-water species, we have another series of forms, or, to 
speak more correctly, we have two other series of forms, from the 
deep Atlantic waters within the British area. In the cold area 
of the Faeroe Channel we have Boreonymphon rohustumj Bell; 
Nymphon elegans, Htosen ; M sluiteri, Hoek ; M atenoeheir, 
Norman ; Colossendeis prohoscidea, Sabine ; 0. angusta, Sars. In 
the warm waters south and west of the Wyville-Thomson ridge 
we have Ohaetonymphon spinosissimum, Norman ; NympTion 
gracilip&B, Heller (non Fabr.) ; K hirtipes, Bell ; K longitarsey 
Kx , ; K macTuufi, Wilson ; Pallenopsis tritonis, Hoek ( = P. holti, 
Carpenter) ; Anoplodactylm oculatus. Carpenter, and A, typhlops, 
G. O. Sars ; and to the list under this section Canon Norman 
has lately made the very interesting addition of Paranymphon 
spinosum, Caullery, from the Porcupine Station XVII., S.S.E. of 
Eockall, in 1230 fathoms. Lastly, and less clearly related to 
temperature, we have Ohaetonymphon tenellum, Sars ; K gracilipes, 
Fabr. ; K leptocheles, Sars ; N, macronyx, Sars ; K serratum, Sars ; 
and Oordylochele malleolata^ Sars. 

Of the species I’ecorded in the above list as a whole, Anoplo- 
daciylus- virescens, Nymphon gracile, and Pallene spectrum reach 
their northern limit in the southern parts of our own area ; 
Ammothea echinata, Anoplodactyhis petiolatus, Pallene hrevirostris, 
and Phoxichilus spinosus (or very closely related forms) range from 
the Mediterranean to Norway, the last three also to the other 
side of the Atlantic ; Nymphon Irevirostre and N rulrrum range 
from Britain, where they are in the main East Coast species, to 
Norway. Of the Atlantic species, other than the Arctic ones, 
the majority are known to extend to the New England coast. 
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Abalius, S12 

Abdomen, of Malacostiaca, HO; of Aeon- 
tholithus^ 178 j of Mirgus^ 176 j of 
CmobUat 176 ; of Dermaturus^ 178* * of 
Hapalogaster, 178 ; of Lithodes, 178 : 
of Fylopagurus, 178 ; of Trilobites, 235 ; 
of Scorpions, 297 ; of Pedipalpi, 309 • 
of Spiders, 317 ; of Palpigradi, 422 ; of 
Solifugae, 426 ; of Pseudoscorpions, 431 ; 
of Podogona, 440 ; of Phalangidea, 440, 
443 ; of Acarina, 457 ; of Pentastomida, 
489 ; of Pycnogonida, 502 
Abdominal glands, of Chernetidea, 432 
Abyssal region (marine), 204 ; (lacustrine), 
209 

AcarUlieis, J^IS 
Amntliephyra^ 163 
Acanthepliyridae, 163 
Acanthoctenus^ 415 
Acanthodon, $88 
Acanthogam'inariiSj 138 
Acantholeberis, 53 
Acantholithm^ 181; A. hystrix, 178 
Acantlwphrynus, $13 
Acari, 454 (= Acarina, q.v.) 

Acaritlea, 454 ( = Acarina, q,v.) 

Acarina, $58, 454 f. ; parasitic, 455 ; ex- 
ternal structure, 457 ; spinning organs, 
457 ; internal structure, 469 ; meta- 
morphosis, 462 ; classification, 464 
AcoitSt&, $43 
Accola, 390 
Aeerocare, $47 
Achelata, 5$9 

Achdia, 534 ; A, longipes, 606 
A ditJieres, 75; A. percarum, 76 
Acidaspidae, $51 

Acidaspia, 226, 227, 230, 231, 235,241, 
$51 ; A. dufrenoyi, 260 ; A, tuh&i'cu- 
lata, larva, 240 ; A. vemeuUi, 231 ; 
A. vesietdosa, 231 


Aciniform glands, 336, 349 
Acoloides milidis, 367 
Aorope/ma, 5$ ; ^1. hucoaephaluH, 62 
Acrosmna, 410 
Acrothoracica, 9$ 

Actaea, 191 ; habitat, 19H 
Actinopodinae, 387 
Aciimpus, 387 
Aculeus, of scorpion, 303 
Admttm, $13 
Aegidae, 1$6 
Aegiathua, 61 

Aeglea Uteeu, 169 : distril)ution, 212 
Aegleidae, 169 

Aeglina, 227, $4^ j Ae, prisca, 248 
Agelena, 41^ \ A, bmnma, 867 ; ^1. lahy- 
mitkica, 352, 358, 378, 380, 381, 416 ; 
A. nmvia, 339 

Agelenidae, 325, 352, 353, 415 
Ageleninae, 411^ 

Aggregate glands, 335, 349 
Aglaapi$,279 
Agmilmnar, 66 
Agnathonia, 5$9 
Agnostidae, $44 
Agiiostini, $4$ 

Agnoatua, 222, 223, 225, 231, 234, $45 ; 

A, integer, 246 
Agraidoa, $147 

Agroeca, 397 ; -I. hrunnm, cocioon, 368 
Alhinm, 171 ; respiration, 170 ; distribu- 
tion, 201 
Albuneidae, 171 
Aldp2)e, 9$ ; A. lampaa, 92, 93 
Alcock, on Oxyrhyncha, 192; on phos- 
phorescence, 151 
Alepaa, 89 

Alima, larva of Squilla, 343 
Alimentary canal, of Orustacea, 14 ; of 
Phyllopoda, 28 ; of Chidoeera, 42 ; of 
Squilla, 142; of M alacostraca, 110 ; of 
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Triiobites, 222 ; of Arachnida, 256 ; of 
Limulus^ 268 ; of Scorpions, 304 j of 
Pedipalpi, 310 ; of Spiders, 329 ; of 
Solifugae, 427; of Psendoscorpions, 434 ; 
of Phalangidea, 444 ; of Acarina, 459 ; 
of Tardigrada, 480 ; of Pentastomida, 
491 ; of Pycnogons, 513 
Alitrqptis (Aegidae), habitat, 211 
Allman, on larvae of Pycnogons, 523 
Alloptes, 4^6 

Alona (including Leydigm, A^ona, Marpo- 
rhynchics, Graptoleheris)^ 53 
AlonopsiSf 53 

Alpheidae, 163 ; habitat, 198 
AlpheuSi 163 ; reversal of regeneration, 
156 ■ 

Alveolus, of palpal organ of Spiders, 322 
AinaurobiuSf 399 ; A. /enestraliSf 399 ; A. 
ferooHj 399 ; A . simUist 399 ; spinnerets, 
326 

AiMyomrtmLm^ 388 

AniUyomma, 470 ; A. hdyrcLeurUy 466, 470 

Amblypygi, 313 

Amnotheay 505, 534 > -d. ackdioideSy 534 ; 
A, brevipeSy 541 ; A.echinatay 505,509, 
510, 534, 541, 542; A, Jibulifera, 522, 
531, 541 ; A. francucandy 541 ; A, 
gmindiSy 534 ; A, hispiday 534, 535, 

541 ; A. loL&viSy 541 ; A. loiigicoUiSy 
533: A. longipesy 606, 534, 641; A. 
magnirostrisy 534, 641 ; A. typhlopSy 

542 ; A. uniiinguiculat^ 534 
Amraotheidae, 534 

Amopawriy 4-53 
Amphaithrandria, 61 
Ainphascaudria, 57 
Amphion, 251 

Amphipoda, 136 f. ; pelagic, 202 ; fresh 
water, 211 

Ampullaceal glands, 335, 349 
Ampycini, 2^ 

Ampyx, 231, 245 ; A. roualH, 230 
Anabiosis, in Tardigrada, 484 
AnalgeSy 455, 466 
Analgesinae, 406 
AnojnteriSy SOS 
AnaphiOy 539 

Anaspidacea, 115 ; distribution, 211, 217 
Anaspidae, 89 

AncispideSy 115 y 117 ; relation to Schizo* 
poda, 112; distribution, 211; A. tas- 
maniaey 115, 116 ; habitat, 211 
Anaspididae, 115 
Anelasnia sqimlicolay 89 
AndasimcephcUuSy 452 
Angelinay 347 
Anisaspis bacilli/erOy 387 
Auisopoda, 123 

Ammialocem pattersoniy 60; distribution, 
202, 203 
Anomopoda, 51 
AnomorhymhuSy 533 


Anomura, 167 ; relation to Thalassinidea, 
167.' 

AnopiodactyluB, Blly 538 ; A. lentusy 524 ; 
A. negUctuSy 5Z9 yA, ; A. 

petiolatusy 50®, 610, §39, 541, 542; A. 
mrescensj 540, 542 
AnopoknuSy 347 
Antarctic zone (marine), 200 
Antarctica, evidence on, 200, 217 
Antennae, of Crustacea, 5, 8 ; of Phyllo- 
poda, 24 ; of Cladocera, 87 ; of Cope- 
poda, 56 ; of Cirripedia, 81 f. ; of Ostra- 
coda, 107 ; of Malacostraca, 110 ; of 
Anomura, 168 ; of Oorystes cassive- 
launuBy 170, 18^ 189 ; used in respira- 
tion, 170 ; of Trilobites, 287 
Antennary gland, 13 (= green gland, 
Anthrdbia, 466; A* marnmmthioy 334, 
366 

Anthura, 134 
Anthuridae, 124 
Ants and spiders, 370 
Anyphaena accentuatOy 397 
Aphantochilinae, 

AphantochUuBy 474 

Apoda, 94 

Apodidae, 19, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 81, 
36y 241 

Aponormmy 470 

Appendages {ind, legs, limbs), of Crus- 
tacea, 7 ; of Entomostraca, 18 ; of 
Phyllopoda, 24 ; of Cladocera, 40 ; of 
Copepoda, 55 ; of Cirripedia, 80 f. ; of 
Ostracoda, 107 ; of Malacostraca, 110 ; 
of Nebaliay 111; of Eumalacostraca, 
113 ; of AnaspideSy 115 ; of Mysidacea, 
118 f, ; of Cumacea, 120 : of Isopoda, 
121 f. ; of Amphipoda, 136 f. ; of 
Stomatopoda, 142 ; of Euphausiacea, 
144 f. ; of Becapoda, 152 ; of Macrura, 
153 ; of their larvae, 169 ; of Anomura, 
167 f. ; of BirguSy 175 ; of Brachyura, 
181 f. ; alterations caused by parasites, 
100 f. ; by hermaphroditism, 102 f. ; 
of Trilobita, 236, 237 ; of Arachnida, 
255 f. ; of LimuluSy 262, 263 ; of Buryp- 
terns, 285 t ; of Scorpions, 301, 303 ; 
of Pedipalpi, 309 ; of Spiders, 319 ; of 
Palpigradi, 422 ; of Solifugae, 426 ; of 
Pseudoscorpions, 432 ; of Podogona, 
440 ; of Phalangidea, 443 ; of Acarina, 
458 ; of Tardigrada, 479 ; of Penta- 
stomida, 493 ; of Pycnogons, 503 f. 
Apseudes spinosus, 123 
Apseudidae, 122 
Apstein, 335 

Apusy 21, 23, 25, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 221, 
242, 243 ; segmentation, 6 ; A, mis- 
traliensisy 36 ; mncriformiSy 36 ; 
habitat, 34 

Arachnida, introduction to, 255 ; segmen- 
tation of body, 255-6 ; primitive, 256-7 ; 
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coxal glands, 257 ; endostemite, 257 ; 
sense-ofgans, 257 ; classification, 268 
. .'Araneae* S14f- 
Arancida,. ,, 

Araaeina, 31#.. 

. .A«6WW5:408 n* , , 

.■ A fbanitiSr 333 

ArchaeoUpas, 84; A, redimbmUn, 84 
Ardiea, 411; A, paradoxa^ 383 ; A. 

worhtnAini^ 411 
Archeidae, 321, 

306’ 

Arctic zone, 199 
.Aictaridae, 1^7 
Afcturm^ 1^7 
Arcyinae, #10 

" . ATC^Sf 4111 • ‘ 

AfethudTm, 223, 230, m; A, konincki, 

■ .250 : ' 

Argas, 467, 469 ; A. persiem, 469 ; A. 

reflixtbs, 469 
Argasidae, #39 
ArgeSf 2&% 

Argiope, 408 \ A. aurdia, 340, 879; A. 
hrmnnichi 408 ; A. cophimria, 349, 
366 ; A. trifasdatay 408 
Argiopidae, 406 n. 

Aigiopioac, 408 

Arguiidae, 76 

Argulm folmcmsy 77 

Argyrodesy 40%; A. piraitGUin, 867 ; A. 

trigonumy 367 
Argyrodiiiae, 402 

Afgyrmetay 336, 4 IO ; A, aquahcay 367, 
416 

AriadTMy $95 

ArmmneSy 40% ; A. Jtagelluniy 818 

AriondluSy 247 

Aristaeusy 16%; A. eramipes, U9 ; A. 
coruscaTiSt phosphorescence, 151 

ATTfUxdUlidiuTfiy 129 

Artemiy 4 OI , , 

Artemiay 23, 24, S5; A, f&rtdUy anal 
region, 28 ; head, 26 ; limh, 27 , A. 
acdinoy 23, 33, 36 ; A. imniana, 28 
Arihrolycosa antiquay 383 
Arthropods, 4 ; segmentation, 7 ; & 
natural group, 17 
Arthrostraca, 121 
Asagemy 404 
Asaphdlusy %40 
Asaphidae, %i^ 

131 “: S 225, 227. 229, 235 236, 

249 ; A. comigezus, 227 ; A- fmlaXy 
eye, 228; A. kowalewsHi 227 ; A. 
megutosy 236 ; A. pkdyc^hoMsy 236 
Ascidicola roseay 66 
Ascidicolidae, 66 

Asconiscidae, ISO . 

Asearhynchusy 605, 5$S; A. ahyssiy 506, 
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509, 619 ; A. cryptopy^usy 513 n. ; A. 
minutWy 617 ; A. ramipeSy 613 n. 
Asoothoracica, 9$ 

Asellidae, 128 
Asellota, 127 

Asdlusy m ; habitat, 209, 211 ; A. 
aquaiicusy 127, 209 ; A. cavaiicusy 209, 
210 ; A/foreliiy 209 
Aspideeda, 76 

Astacidae, 157 ; distribution, 213, 216 
Astacoidesy 157 ; distribution, 213 
Astacopats, 167; distribution, 213; A. 
franUiniiy 214 

Astacusy 104, 157 ; appendages, 10 ; dis- 
tribution, 213 ; heraiaphroditism, 104 
Astacus gammarus {s^^Emnarus mlgaru)^ 

154 

Ast&roche/res mdacmsy 67 
Asterocheridae, 67 
Asterope dblongay 108 
Asiia, 421; A. rittatay 381 
i^^stigmata, 405 
Astridivmy 540 

AtaXy 462, 47%; A, alticolay 472; A. 

hondy 472 
Atelecyclidae, 190 
Atdecydusy 191 ; respiration, 189 
Atopiy 24*^ 

Attidae, 376, 381, #79 

AUu8y 421; A. pubesceMSy 3^2, 421 ; A. 

saltatory 372, 421 
Atya* 16$ 

AtyephyrUy 16$; habitat, 210 
Atyidaey 169, 163 ; distribution, 212 

Atypidae, 

AiupoideSy $91 ^ . 

Aty^y $91 ; A, Miy 866 ; A. offing 
866, 891; A.6e<^V, 391 
Auditory organ, of Am^y m ; of 
Decapoda, 168 ; of Myaidae, 1 19 

AugapdUmfiigeruSy 59 
Anidrodecus gladalUy 535 
AwitromptuB polariSy 5$5 

Autotomy, 166 

i:S3i'’« « Ku .t, 

366 ; poisonous hairs of, doo 
Aviculariinae, $89 
Axial furrows, 223 


861 

Baikal, Lake, Crustacea of, 212 
Badanm, 91 ; M. porcdmy ihell, 90 » 

mwimiMvm, 91 ; anatomy, M 
BaaMmnegatm,m 

B<mm, 606. 618, 633 ; A 

618* 688 ; B, matdhy 612, 518 ti., 588 
Barnacles, origin of term, 79 , ^ 
Barrande, J., on detelopment of Tn!obite% 
2S$ ; on their olawlficatlon, 248 

Baftandiay 24^ 

Bancois, 486 m 

2 H 
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Barrms4^9 
BarycMmae, SS9 
Basse, oe Taxdigratia, 481 
Baster, Job, 503 
Bates, 373 ,. 

Eathymmus giganteus^ 196 1 habitat, 205 

BathynotuSi 947 

BMyphaides, 406 

Bdelialignicola^ ^11 

BdelUdae, 458, 

Beecher, C. E., on facial sutures of Agnostus 
and OleneUus, 225 ; on development of 
Trilobites, 238 ; on their classification, 
243 

Beetle-mites, 467 

Beetle-parasites, 470 

Bdimtnis, 275, 279 ; B, reginae^ 278 

BelisariuSf SOS 

Belt, 368, 371 

Beltinay 283 n. 

Bernard, 311, '424, 426, 433 n., 434 n. 
Bertkau, 323, 365, 395 n. 

Beyrich, E., on facial suture of Trinucleus^ 
226 

Billings, E., on appendages of Trilobites, 
236 

Bipolarity, 200 
Birds and Spiders, 370 
Birds’ feather Mites, 466 
BirguSf 181 ; B, latro^ habits, 174 ; struc- 
ture, 176, 176 

Black Corals, Girripedia parasitic on, 93, 94 
Blackwall, 348, 359 n., 365, 368, 385 
Blindness, in Crustacea, 149, 209, 210 ; 
in Spiders, 334 

Blood, haemoglobin supposed in, 30, 68 
Boas, on classification of Malacostraca, 113 
Boechdla, distribution, 216 
Boeckia^ 1S8 
BUhmia^ 585 

Boloc&ra^ Pymogomm with, 524 
BolyphanteSf Jy06 
Bomolochidae, 71 
Boinoloch%(^y 71, 72 
Bon, 360 
Bont-tick, 456 

BoopMlus, 456, 4^^ ; B. australis, capitu- 
lum of, 468 
Bopyridae, 130, 13$ 

Bopyrina, 129, 130, 139 
Bopyrus fougerouxi, 133 ; male, 133 ; 
adult female, 134 

Bopyrus larva, of Bopyrina, 129, 133 
Boreomysis, 190 ; B. scypkops, distribu- 
tion, 201 

Boreonymphon, 536 ; JB. robustum, 606, 
507, 611, 512, 542 

Bosmina, 62, 53 ; occurrence in Southern 
hemisphere, 216 ; B, longirostris, 
habitat, 206 

Bosminidae, 53 ; appendages, 41 ; alimen- 
tary canal, 42 


Bothriuridae, 306, 

BothriurnSySOS 
Bouvier, 528 n. 

Boys, 348, 360, 376 
Brachyl)othrium,391 
Brachymetopus, 951 
Brachythde, 390 
Brachyura, 181 ; eyes, 150 
Branchiae (= gills) of Crustacea, 16 ; of 
Decapoda, 152 ; of Lirmlus, 269 ; of 
Eurypterids, 288 

Braiichinecta, 25, 35 ; B. paludosa, 35 ; 
range, 34 

Branchiopoda, 18 f, 

Branchiopodopsis, 35 ; B, hodgsoni, 35 
Branchiostegite, 152 
Branchipodidae, 19, 22, 35, 241 
Branchipus, 25, 35, 233, 242, 511 n. ; 
thoracic limb, 10 ; nervous system, 30 ; 
B. spinosus, habitat, 33 ; B. stagnalis, 
35 ; eggs, 32 
Branchiura, 76 

Brauer, on development of Scorpions, 263, 
301 n., 305 

Breeding (see Reproduction) 

British forms, of Cladocera, 51 ; of 
Pycnogons, 540 
Bronteidae, 949 

Bronteus, 228, 235, 949 ; B. hrongniarti, 
eye, 229 ; B. palifer, eye, 229 ; B. 
polyactin, hypostome, 233 ; B, irra- 
dians, macula, 233 

Brood-pouch, of Cladocera, 46, 47 ; of 
Peracarida, 118 
Broteas, 308 
Broteochactas, 308 
Briinnich, 502 
Buckler, 330 
Bucraniwn, 47-4 

Bulb, of palpal organ of Spiders, 322 

Bumastus, 235, 236, 249 

Bunodella, 279 

Bunodes, 279 

Buthidae, 306 

Buthinae, 306 

Buthus, 306 ; B. occitamis, 299, 300, 302 
Bythoirephes, 38, 54 ; reproduction, 47 ; 
B. cederstrbmii, 42 

Cabiropsidae, 130 

Gascidotea nickajacJce^isis, habitat, 210 ; 

O. stygia, habitat, 210 
Caecuiinae, 472 
Caeevlus, 479 

Calamistrum, 326, 354, 385, 392, 399, 410 
Calanidae, 57 

Oalanns, 37 ; C, Jimnarchictts, distribu- 
tion, 203, 204 ; C. hyperboreus, 55, 66, 
58 

Galappa, 757 ; respiration, 186; habitat, 
198 ; distribution, 201 ; a gramdata, 

186 
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Calappidae, 1^7 
Calathocratus^ 

Calathura hrachiata {Anth\indm)^ Mu^^ 
bis parasitic on, 95 
Calicurgus annulatuSy 369 
Caligidae, 7S 

Cctligus nanuSf T4 ; O'. , ra^ax^ 7 i ; C. 
lacustris, 74 

Callianassa, 107 ; liabitat, 198 ; 0. snh- 
terranm, 167 ; gut, 14 
Oallianassidae, 167 
Gallinectes, 191 y 0. sapidus^ 191 
Caiman, on classification of Crustacea, 
112,113 

Calocalanus plwimlomSi §8 
Caloctmm^ 418 
Calommata^ S91 

Calymeney 225, 230, 235, ^4^ \ C. ssurntm^ 
236 ; d tifherculata^ 224 
Galymenidae, 247 
Calyptomera, 38^ SI 

Calyptopis, I&tvsl of JSupkausza pelludda, 
144 , 

Camharoides^ distribution, 213 
Cambarust 1S7 ; bermapbroditism, 103, 
distribiition, 213 ; G. stygmSf distribu- 
tion, 213 

Camerostorae, 462 
Campbell, 327 

GaniptoeercuSf 5S ; G. macrutus^ 48 
Gancer^ 191 ; G, pagunis^ 191 
Gancerilla^ 68 ; G. tubtilata, 68 
Cancridae, 191 

Candace, 60 ; G. pectinata, 60 
Candacidae, 60 

Candona, 107 ; C. reptans, 107 
Canestrini, 464 

Ganthocamptus, 6i : habitat, 206 
Capitulum, of Cirripedia, 81 ; of Acarina, 
457, 468, 471 
Gaponia nataUnsis, 395 
Caponiidae, 395 
Caponina^ 395 

Gaprella acutifrons, I40 ; C. grandi-^ 
ma'na, 139 
Caprellidae, 139 

Carapace, of Phyllopoda, 19 f. ; of Clado- 
cera, 38 ; absence of, in Copepoda, 55 ; 
of Malacostraca, 114 
Carcinoplacidae, 195 

Garcinoscorpius, 277 ; C. rotundicaudUf 
277 

Garcinm, 191 ; C. maenas, 188, 191 ; 
gut, 14 ; respiration, 189, 190 ; dis- 
tribution, 198 ; Port^nion parasitic in, 
136 ; SacGuUna parasitic on, 96 
Cardismna, 196 ; distribution, 201 
Caridea, 158, 163 ; metamorphosis, 161 
Garidina, 163', d nUotka, distribution, 
212 

Garniola, caves of, 34 

Carpenter, on segmentation of Arthropods, 


6, 263 ; on affinities of Trilobites, 242 ; 
on Irish Pycnogoiis, 540 
Caruncle, 470 

Caspian Sea, Crustacea of, 215 
Gaspiocnma, 121 

Catometopa, 19$ f , ; habits, 194, 195 

Gatophragmus, 91 

Caudal organs, 311 

Caullery, on Liriopsidae, 132 n, 

Causard, 332 
Cavamia, 520 
Cecrops, 74 

GenobUa, 181 ; relation to Mirgm, 17i 
Cenobitidae, 181 

Oentfopages hmmirn, 203 ; G, typims, dis" 
tribution, 203 
Centropagidae, 58 
Centropdmi, 47-6 
Gmiropleura, ^^7 
Centrurinae, $06 
Gentrurus, 306 
Cephalic shield, 223 
Gepheus ocellaim, 467 
GeraiaspU, 162 
Geratolichas, 252 
Geratopyge, 

Gercop^mnins, 308 
Gericdaphnia, 37, 39, 51 
Cetoim, 42B 
Ckactas,30S 
Chactidae, 306, 307 
Chaerilidae, 306, m 
Ckaerilua, 307 
ChaMepas, 89 

Chaetonympkon, 536 ; C hirtipes, 541 ; 
C. hirtum, 609 , 541 ; V. viactmiyx, 
606 ; Cl spmosisdmmi, 641, 542; (/. 
Unellum, 542 
, Chaetopelma, 389 
Charontinae, SIS 
Ckamiwps, 249 

Clmeks, of Trilobites, 223, 226 
Cheese-mites, 466 
Cheirminthium, 397 
Cheimridae, 

Cheirurus, 235, 251 ; C indgnis, 260 ; 

C» pleurexamuthus, 236 
Chelicerae, of Xiphosura, 263 f. ; fd 
Eurypterida, 285 ; of Scorpions, 303 ; 
of Fetlipalpi, 309 ; of Spiders, 319 ; 

. of Palpigratii, 422 ; of Solifwgae, 426 ; 
of Pseudoscorpions, 432 ; of Potiogona, 
439 ; of Phalangids, 443 ; of Acariim, 
468 

Chelifer, 436, 437 ; development, 435 ; 
G, cancroides, 437 ; C- cyrneus, 437 ; 

G,/enm, 437 
Chelifera, 122 
Cheliferidae, 436 
Cheliferinae, 436 
Chelophores, of Pycnogons, 505 
CAmtes, 432, 436, 437, 438 
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Dhernetes, 430 ;■ , 

Clierisetidea, 258 f 4^0 t 
Cheyletiaae* 4'^S 
GkeyMus^ 458, -^75 
Ckilaria, 260, 271, 287, 292 
OhiMrackys^ $90 ; CC stridutam^ 338, 329 
Qhilophoxmj SB9 
GhiUmiap, IS9 ; distribution, 217 
Qhiridmmf 482, 486, 4^7 ; Cl musmumi 
437 ' • 

OHromphahiSj $5 ; C, diaphanus^ 30, 34, 
25, 27, 29, 32, 33, 85 
(Mofodinus, habitat, 198 
Chiorodius, 191 
Chondracaithidae, 72 
Ohondmcmthus ze% 72 
Ghordostoma^ 76 
Ghoniostomatidae, 76 
Ghthonius^ 436, 4$^ 

Chun, on phosphorescence and eyes, 150 
Chydonis, 54 
Gilunculm^ 585 

Circulatory ( = vascular) system, of Crus- 
tacea, 11 ; of Arachnids, 266 ; of 
Limiulus, 268 f. ; of Tardigrada, 482 ; 
of Pentastomida, 491 ; •f Pycnogons, 
516 

Oirolana^ 126 

Cirripedia, 79 f. ; metamorphosis, 80 *, ana- 
tomy, 83 ; sex, 87, 105 
Cladoceka, 19 j S7 f. ; carapace, 88 ; dorsal 
organ, 39 ; appendages, 40 f. ; ali- 
mentary canal, 42 ; heart, ' 43 ; repro- 
duction, 43-50 ; British genera, 61-64 ; 
extra-European, 54 ; pelagic, 207, 208 
Claparede, 331, 462 n. 

Clarke, J. M,, on the eye of Gcdymem 
senariai 229 ; of IfarpeSy 281 
Claus, on Copepoda, 55 ; on Mbaliaj 111 ; 
on discovery of metamorphosis of Deca- 
pods, 153 n. ; on Pycnogonida, 527 
Claw-tufts, 389 
Olerck, 384, 408 ii. 

GlihaTutriuBy 181 

Glotenia coniro$trey 541 

Clubionay 337, 368, $97 ; C. comptOL, 397 ; 

C, eorticaliSy 396, 397 
Olubioninae, S97 
aypens, 316 
Clyteimiestra, 61 
Godotes atropoSy 4^6 
Cole, 520, 524, 525, 528 n. 

Colossenddsy 505, 532; G, angustay 542 ; 
C aVfSiraliSy 533 ; O. gihhosay 584 ; C. 
gigasy 532 ; C grctciliSy 505 n, ; C. pro- 
hosddeay 505 , 608 , 510 , 538, 542 
Colour, adaptation in, of Crustacea, 169 
CoMus, 317 , 319 

Commensalism, of Hermit-crabs, 172 ; of 
Pinmtherest 195 

Complemental males, of Cirripedes, 83, 86, 
99, 106 


Comhodenmy 88 y O.'mrgatay $8 ; 

Conocephalidae, 1^7 

Cmocoryphey 231, 247 ; 0. sulzeriy 24S 

Conocoryphidae, ^-^7 

OonoUchaSy 252 

Gonotheley $88 

Qomtantia {Macfoh€Qt&pm)y 188 ; occur- 
rence, 212 
Cook, 425 n. 

Copepoda, 55 t ; fresh-water, 59 , ■ 62 ; 
pelagic, 202 ; life-cycle of fresh- water, 
209 

Oqpilia vitreay 69y 70 
Cordylocheley 506, 5$7 ; C. longicoUiSy 
507 ; C. imlieoMat 542 
Corniger hilgendorji, 5$5 
Coronula diademay 91 
Corophiidse, 189 
CoTophium, 189 
Corycaeidae, 69 

Gorystesy lS8y 190 ; habitat, 198 j (X cas- 
sivdaunusy respiration, 170, 189 ; 

metamorphosis, 182, 183 
Gorystidae, 

Cosmetidae, 44^ 

Costa, da, 221 

Coxal glands, 257 ; of Limulusy 270 ; of 
Scorpions, 306 ; of Pedipalpi, 311 ; of 
Spiders, 337 

Coxopodite, of Trilobites,,237 
Crab, Hermit-, 171-173 ; Biver-, 214 ; 
Bobber-, 174; Shore-, 188, 189, 198; 
Edible, 188 ; Spider-, 191 ; Land-, 195 ; 
enemies of, 192 

Crab-spiders, 412 ( = Thomisidae, q,v,) 
Orangoriy 164 ; <7. antarcticusy distribu- 
tion, 200 ; C, franci&corumy distribution, 
200 ; G. ‘uvlgariSy 158, 164 ; distribu- 
tion, 199 

Crangonidae, 164 *> distribution, 199 
QrangonyXy 138 

Crayfish, 154, 157 ; distribution, 213, 215 
Crevettina, 187 
Cribellatae, 324, 385, 386 n. 

Cribellum, 326, 354, 386, 386, 892, 398, 
410 

Gronebei^g, 460 

Oncregensy 124 \ 6f. fontanuSy habitat, 210 
Crustacea, organisation, 1 f.; segmenta- 
tion, 5 ; appendages, 8 f, ; body-cavity 
and coelom, 11 ; kidneys, 13 ; alimentary 
canal, 14 ; reproductive organs, 15 ; 
respiratory organs, 16 ; compound eyes, 
146; growth and sex in, 100; meta- 
bolism, 104 ; distribution, 197 ; pelagic, 
202, 207 ; littoral, 197, 206 ; abyssal, 
204, 209; fresh -water, 206; subter- 
ranean and cave, 209 
Crustaces araneiformes, 601 n. 

OryphaeuSy 24^ 

Oryphoemy 416 

CTyptomllmy 4$9 ; G. dmmiSy 489 
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Oryptocems, 41 ^ 

Cryptoniacidae, 130 

Cryptoniacma; 130 

Cryptonisctis, larva of Epicarida, 129, 131, 

. ■ lu* ■. 

Gryptophicdm, ; C. mimUm, 92, 93; 

G* striattiSf 

Cryptostemma9msiermanniijP9 

Cryptostemmatidae, 

Cryptothde, 400 
Ctenidae, 4 I 8 
Cteninae, 4 iS 

Cteniza, 383; O. anam, B55 
Ctenizinae, 3SS 
Otenocephalus, 347 
Otenophora, 41 ^ 

Ctenopoda, 31 
Gtenopyge, 232, 24 ? 

Gtenus^ 4 I 8 
Cuculius, 440 
Cwna, 121 

Cumacea, 114, 120 \ of tbe CaspiaB, 216 
Cumidae, 

Cyamidae, I 40 
Oyamus ceti, I 40 
Cybaeinae, 415 
Oyhde, 261 
Oyclaspis, 121 

Oydestheria, 37 ; C. hislopi 37 
Gydodorippe dromioideSy eyes, 149 
Cydograpsusy 196 ; distribution, 200 
Cyclometopa, 188 t ; respiration, 189, 190 
Cyclopidae, 6’i, 62 ; subterranean, 209 
Cydopsy 62; O. fmmsy habitat, 207; 0. 
strenuusy habitat, 207, 208 : a styqiy^. 
habitat, 210 
Cydosa conica, 409 
Oydosternum, 389 
Cydrekty S99 
dymodocey 126 

dymonomus, 188 ; C. granulatusy 185 ; 
eyes, 149, 186; C\ 7 iomtaniy 186; 
<l qtiadratus^ 186 
Cymothoa^ 126 ; habitat, 211 
Cymothoidae, 126 
Gyphaspisy 251 

Cyphophthalmi, 443, 444, 4 Jf 7 
Cypridae, 107 ; subterranean, 209 
Cypridinidae, 108 

GypriSy 107 ; G. reptmiSy parthenogenesis, 
108 

I’ypris larva, of Cirripedia, 80, 82 ; of 
Sacculinuy 97, 99 

GyrtaKchmimy 388 ; G. dongatus, funnel 
of, 366 

Gy there diciyimy 108 
Cythereliidae, 109 
Oytheridae, 107 

Dactylupistlm digiticepSy 406 
Dactylopus tisbouies, 62 
Ikmidy 4^^9 


Daesiinae, 4^^ 

Dajidae, ^ ^ eye, 

li^nuiunts, SBO ; 1>. mcialin, 

40; ali- 

Stary oanal. 42; reproductioi., 48; 

on, 138 

504, 

632 ; A 

Decolopodidae, 

Bemodicidae, 4fK), 

mmlTogaster mUntoUy H 
BertmcenikT. 461 
Berinanyssinae, 

srr-“ 

DesuhJlS ^ 

Monatrillidaa, 64 ; of 

f SSda, 580; of Stoinatoirada, 
Shrimps and Prawns, 159 ; of 
i ■’ f» 165 - of Hennit-tolis, 179; 
^S'T^^vura 181 ; ofTrilohites, 288 f.; 

; of 

?9®°dSut1on, 208, 216; 

habitat, 208 ! 

iinbitet, 206 ; I>. *0® 

afyjrJfl, ISO • 

SSae._f’: ctesiOeation, 63 

Bichdestitmy 68 

Bieh, 363 
Bicranogf^'^* 

399 ;//. 
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Jjysdet'a, 394 1 D. camhridgii^ 394 ; D. 
crocota, 395 

Dysderidae, 317, 319, 336, 394 
Dysderina^ 394 
Dysderinae, 394 


477, 


Ebaliay 188 

Mchiniscoides, 485 ; E. 

486^ 

EcMnisctiSf 480, 485 ; E, arctomys, 486 ; 
E. gladiator, 486 ; E, gramdatus, 486 ; 
B. islandims, 486 ; E. muscicola, 486 ; 
E, midahilis, 486 ; E. oihonnae, 486 ; 
E, gtbodrispiTiosus, 486 ; E. retimlatus, 
486 ; E. spinidosus, 470 ; E. spitid)eTg- 
ensis, 486 ; E, testudo, 478 ; E. weML 
486 

Ecbinoderms, Dendrogaster parasitic on, 
94 

Echinognathus, 283 
Ecribellatae, 385 
Ectatosticta davidi, 393 
Ectinosmna, 

Edriophthalmata, 112, 121 
Eggs, of Phyllopoda, 32 ; of Cladocera, 
44 ; of Copepoda, 59, 62, 66, 67, 71, 
74 ; of Branchiura, 77 ; of Syucarida, 
114 ; of Peracarida, 123 ; of Hoplo- 
carida, 141 ; of Eiicarida, 144 ; of 
Trilobites, 238 ; of Limulus, 275 ; of 
Pedipalpi, 309 ; of Spiders, 358 ; of 
Solifugae, 424 ; of Pseiidoscorpions, 
434 ; of Phalangidea, 442 ; of Acarina, 
456 ; of Tardigrada, 478 ; of Ponta- 
stomida, 493 ; of Pycnogons, 520 
Bbrenberg, on systematic position of 
Tardigrada, 483 
Eleleis crinita, 396 

Ellipsocejphahis, 224, 235, ^4'^ ; E, hoffi, 

248 

Bmbolobranchiata, 358, 259, 297 f. 
Einmericb, on facial suture of Trinudeus. 
226 

Encephaloides, 193 ; E, armstrongi, 192, 
103 ; habitat, 205 
Encrinuridae, 351 
Encrinurus, 227, 235, 351 
Mndeis didactykt, 534 ; gracilis, 539 ; 

E. spinosus, 541 
Endite, 9, 10 

Endopodite, 9, 10 ; of Trilobites, 237 
Endosternite, 257, 305, §30 
Endostoma, of Eurypterus, 287 
Engacus, 157 ; E, fossor, distribution, 21 3 
Enoplectenus, 478 
Ent&rocola, 67 ; E, fulgens, 67 
Entomostraca, defined, 6 ; diagnosis, 18 ; 
of littoral zone, 197; fresh -water, of 
southern hemisphere, 216 
Entoniscidae, 130, IS 4 
Enyo, 400 
l«yoidae,.599 


Dictynidae, 352, 353, 398 
Digestive system, = alimentary canal, 
Dikelocephalus, 347 

Dimorphism, high and low ; in Decapoda, 
103 ; in Tanaids, 123 
Ehulymem, 251 
Binopinae, 470 
Einopis, 470 
Binorhax, 4^9 
Diog&iies, 181' 

Bionide, 245 

IHphctscQTi, 485 ; D. alpinmii, 487 ; D. 
angustatum, 487 ; D. hullaium, 487 ; 
D. chilenense, 486, 487 ; E. oculahim, 
487 ; E. scotimm, 487 ; E. spitzbergense, 
487 

Diplocentrinae, 306, 307 
Eiplocentnis, 307 
Diplocephalus bicephakis, 406 
Diplostichous eyes, 301 
Eiphtra, 390 
Diplurinae, 390, 

Eipoma, 403 
Eiscoarachne, 512,^35 
Distribution, of Crustacea, 197 f. ; (strati- 
graphical) of Trilobites, 222 
Dofleiu, on eyes of deep - sea Crustacea, 
148, 150 

Dohrn, 504, 513, 519 
Doleschall, 365 
Eolichopterus, 283, 391 
Eoliomelus, 475 
Eolmnedes jimbrmim, 476 
Eolops, 78 
Domed webs, 350 
Donackoekara, 496 
Donnadieu, 457 
Eorippe, 185, 188 
Dorippidae, 188 
Eoropygus, 66 ; E. pulex, 66 
Dorsal organ, of Phyllopoda, 22: of 
Cladocera, 39 
Doublure, 232 

Doy^re, on Tardigrada, 481 ; on their 
systematic position, 483 
Eoyeria, 485 ; E, simplex, 480, 487 
Drassidae, 324, $96 
Drassinae, 396 

Erasstts, 397 ; E, lapidosm, 306j 397 
Erepanothrix, 53 
Eromia, 184 j E, vulgaris, 184 
Droniiacea, 183 ; metamorphosis, 182 ; 

relation to Macrura, 184 ; habitat, 198 
Eromidia, distribution, 200 
Droraiidae, I 84 
Erymusa, 393 
Dufour, 385 

Dujardin, 464 n. ; on systematic position 
of Tardigrada, 483 
Euplorbis, 95 ; E. calathicrae, 99 
Ifynmnene, IS 4 
Dynomenidae, I 84 
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Eoscorpim, 298 

Epeira^ 409 ; JS. angulaia, 315, 109; E. 
hasUica^ 350, 361 ; web of, 361 ; E, 
UfuTcata, E. candata^ 359; E, 
corwwto, 409 ; E, cumrbUvm, 372, 409 ; 
E. diademata^ 336, 340, 343, 345, 359, 
366, 380, 409 ; anatomy, 332 ; cocoon, 
36S ; silk, 360 ; spinnerets, 326 ; E, 
lahyrinthmi 350 ; E. ^mtdagc^scarensis^ 
360 ; E» mauritid^ 349 ; E* pyramidaia, 
409 ; E. quadrcUa^ 366, 409 ; E, triar^ 
ama^ 350 ; E, umbratica^ 409 
Epeiridae, 376, 377, 406 
•Epeirinae, 40S 
BpMppiiiiiDi, 4S 
Epiblemum, 4^0 
Epicarida, 1^9 ; sex in, 105 
Epicaridian, larva of Epicarida, 130 
Epicoxite, of E^irypiencSj 287 
Epidanm, 44^ 

Epigyne, 319, 333, 378 
Epipkarynx, 469 
Epipodite, 9, 10 
Episininae, 

Episinus truncatus^ 40S 
Epistome, of Eurypterida, 291 ; of Pseudo- 
scorpions, 431, 436 ; of Phalangidea, 443 
Erber, 355, 356 
EreTnobates, 4^9 
Eremobatinae, #9 
Bresidae, S98 
Eresus cinnaberinus^ S98 
EriauchenuSj 4^1 

Erichthoidina, larva of Stomatopod, 143 
Bricthus, larva of Stomatopod, 143 
Erigone^ 405 
Brigpninae, 4^4 

Eriophyes^ 465 ; E. nbis^ 456, 466 ; E, 
465 

Briopbyidae, 

Eriphia, 1911 E. spinifrom, 191 
Erlanger, von, on development and posi- 
tion of Tardigrada, 483 
Eto^ 411 ; E,furcata, 366, 411 ; cocoon, 
358 ; E, ti^erculataf 412 
Eryonidae, 158 ; habitat, 204 
Bryonidea, 157 
Erythraeinae, ^7^ 

Esth&ria^ 21, 22, 23, 36 \ E, gvher^o^ 
and E* macgiUivTayi^ habitat, 33 ; E* 
tetraceroSi 36 
Eucarida, 114, 144 
Euchaeta mrwegica^'-SS 
Encopepoda, 57 f. 

Eucopia australis, 119 
Bucopiidae, 113, 114, 118 
Eudendrium, Pycnogons on, 620 
Eudorella, 131 

Eukmnmia, 4^5 \ E, mgusta, 423; E. 

Jlorenciae, 423 ; E, grassii, 423 
E^imTmdiOy 36 ; E. MaurUmi, 80 .; E. 
texana, 36 


Eulmna, 230 
Eumalacostraca, 113 f. 
lupagnrinae, 180 

Eupagurus^ 180; E. hernhardm, com- 
mensalism, 172 ; distribution, 199 : E 
excamius, parasitic 'castration of, 101 ; 
E, Imigicarpus, metamorphosis, 179 ; E. 
prideauxii, commensalism, 172; 1’. 
pvbescms, distribution, 199 
Euphamia pellucida, I 45 , 146 
Euphausiacea, I 44 

Euphausiidae, 113, 114, 14 fy ; larval 
history, 146 ; eyes, 160 
Eupodes, 471 
Euprobps, 278 
Eurycare, 232, 347 

Eurycercus, 53 ; alimentary canal, 42 ; E. 

lamellatus, habitat, 207 
Eurycide, 505, 533; E. hispida, 600, 
607 , 533 
Eurycididae, 5SS 
Eurydium, 485 
Euryopis, 4 O 4 

Eurypelmt, 3S9; E. hentzu, 361, 370 
Euryplax, 195 
Eurypterida, 35S, 278, 283 f. 

Eurypteridae, 390 f. 

Eurypterus, 283 f., 290, 291, 292 ; E, 
fwcheri, 284 , 286, 289 
Eurytemora, 59 ; E, ajfinis, habitat, 206 
Eusarcus, 288, 391 
Euscorpiinae, SOS 

Euscorpius, 298, SOS ; E, earpaihicus, 299 
Eusimonm, 4^9 

Euterpe acutifrons, 61, 61 ; distrilmtion, 
203 

Euthycoelus, 389 
Evadne, 54 ; young, 47 
Excretory system (including Ilenal organs), 
in Crustacea, 12 ; in Arachnids, 257 ; in 
Limulus, 270 ; in Tardigrada, 481 ; in 
Pentastomida, 491 
Exner, on mosaic vision, 148 
Bxopodite, 9, 10 ; of Trilobites, 237 
Eyes, compound, of Crustac-ea, 146, 147 ; 
physiology of, 148 ; of deep-sea Crus- 
tacea, 149 ; connexion with phospbor- 
escent organs, 161 ; regeneration of, 6 ; 
of Mobites, 227 I, 228 ; of limilus, 
271 ; of Eurypterida, 285 ; of Scorpions, 
301 ; of Pedipalpi, 809 ; of Bpi<lers, 
315, 384 ; of Solifugae, 426 ; of Psendo- 
scorpions, 431 ; of Phalangidea, 442 ; 
of Acarina, 468 ; of Pycnogons, 517 

Fahre, on habits of Spiders, 298 1 ; of 
Tarantula, 361 f. ; on Wasp t?. Spider, 

368 f. 

Facet, of Trilobites,.235 
Facial suture, 225 f., 232 
Falanga, 424 
False articulations, 444 
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False scorpions, 430 
Fecmia,, S99 

Filistata, 391 ; F. capitata^ 392 ; F. 
testacea^ 392 

Pilistatidae, 319, 336, S9l 
Finger-keel, 303 
Fixed cheek, 225, 226, 227 
Flabellifera, 1 
Flabellum, 270 
Flaconrt, 363 

Flagellum, in Solifugae, 426, 428 ; in 
Pseudoscorpions, 433 
Forbes, 374 

Ford, S. W., on development of Trilobites, 
238 

Forel, on Lake of Geneva, 206 
Formicinaf 405 
Formicinae, 405 
Formicinoides brasilianai 318 
Fraffilia, 535 
Free cheek, 225, 226, 227 
Fresh- water, Crustacea, 205 f.; Spiders, 357 
Furcilia (Metazoaea), larva of Euphausla, 
146 

Fusulae, 325, 335 

Oalatfiea, 169, 170 ; G. intermedia. Pleura- 
crypta parasitic on, 133 ; Q, striyosa, 
170 ; gut of, 16 
Galatheidae, 169 
Galatheidea, 169 
Galea, 433, 436 
Galena, 41^ 

Galeodes, 439, 627 ; nervous system, 428 ; 
chelicera, 429 ; G, arabs, 425 ; G. 
araneoides, 425 
Galeodidae, 4^8 
Gall-mites, 455, 464 
Gamasidae, 470 
Gamaatnae, 470 

Gamasus, 460, 461, 463, 470 ; G. coleap- 
tratonim, 470 ; (?. crassipes, 470 ; G* 
terribUiSy 461 
Gammaridae, 138 

Gamimru^Sy 137, 13S ; of Lake Baikal, 
212 ; of Australia, 216 ; G* locusta, 
138, 138 ; G, pulex, 138 
GampsonyXy 115, 118 
Garstang, on respiration of crabs, 186 n. 
Garypinae, 436, 437 

Garypus, 431 , 436, 457, 438 ; chelicera, 
432 ; G. littoraZis. 430 
Gaskcll, 270, 277, 334 
Gasteracantha, 41^0; G> minax, 410 
Gasteracanthinae, 317, 409 
Gadrodelphys, 73 
Gastrolith, of Lobster, 155 
Gaubert, 525 ii. 

Gebia littoraHs, 167 
Gecarcinidae, 196 
Gecareinusy 194, 195, 196 
Gegenbaur, 523 


GelmiOTy 4l7.y 412 

GdasimuSy 194, 196 ; habitat, 198 j dis- 
tribution, 210 ; G. anmilipesy 194 
Genal angle, 226 
Gene, 461 

Genital operculum, of Eurypterids, 288, 
289, 291 
Genysa, 388 

Oerardia, Laura parasitic on, 93 
Geryon, 195 

Giardella callianassacy 78 
Gibocellidae, 448 
Gihocdlum sudeticuviy 447 
Giesbrecht, on Copepoda, 57 ; on phos- 
phorescence, 59 
Gigantostraca, 258, 283 f. 

Gill-book, 270 
Glabella, 228 
Glabella-furrows, 223 
Glands, of Tardigrada, 481 ; of Penta- 
storaida, 490, 491 ; of Pycuogons, 511 ; 
coxal, of Arachnids, 257, 270, 337 ; 
green, of Malacostraca, 110 ; poison-, 
of Arachnids, 337, 360 ; spinning, of 
Spiders, 335 ; of Pseudoscorpions, 434 
Glaucothoe, larva of Eupagurus, 179, 180 
Gluvia, 439 

Glycyphagus, 406 ; G. palmifer, 466 ; G. 
plu?niger, 466 

Glyphocrangon, 164 \ G, spinuhsa, 158, 

164 

Glyphocrangonidae, 164 
Glyptoscorpins, 283, 291, 294 
Girina, 138 
Gmogoda scarabaem, 394 
Gyumptorhynchusy 533 
Gnaphosa, 397 

Gnathia maxillaris, 124 J life history of 
126 

Gnathiidae, 1^4 
Gnathobase, 10, 264 

Gnathophausia, 119, 266 n, ; maxillipede 
of, 10 

Gnathostomata, 56 
Gnasippus, 439 
Goldsmith, 362 

Gonads, = reproductive organs, 

Gonodactykis, 143 ; G, chiragra, 143 

Gonoplacidae, 195 

Gonoplax, 195 ; G. rhomhoides, 195 

Gonyleptidae, 442, 448, 440 

Goodsir, Harry, 636, 540 

Oimlius, parasitic in Spiders, 368 

Gossamer, 342 

Graells, 364 

GraeopkonnSy 303 

Gralf, von, on position of Tardigrada, 483 
Grapsidae, 193, 195 ; habitat, 198, 201 
Graptoleheris, 53 
Grassi, 422 

Green gland, 110 { =aiitennary gland, q.i }. ) 
Gregarious Spiders, 340 
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Orenacber, 517 
Gi'iffithides, ^51 
Gruvel, on Cirripedia, 80, 86 
Ga4ria-Meneville, 439 
Gariiey, on Copepoda, 62 ; on Braehy- 
nran metamorpliosis, 181 n. 

0 yas, Jf50 
Gylippus, 4^9 
Gymnolepas, S9 
Gymnomera, 38, 54 
Oymnoplea, 51 

Hadrotarsidae, $94 
Hadrotarsus habirma^ 394 
Haeckel, on plankton, 203 
Ilaemaphysalis^ 4€9 
Haematodocha, 322 

Haenioceraj 64 ; jST. da7iaef life -history, 

64, 65 

Haemoeoel, 5, 11 
325, ^75 
Hahniinae, ^16* 

Halacaridae, 4^^^ 

Haiocypridae, 108 
Halosoma^ 539 
Hannonia typim^ 533 
Hansen, on Oliouiostomatidae, 76 ; on 
Cirripede Nanplii, 94 ; on classification 
of Malacostraca, 113 
Hansen and Sorensen, 422, 439, 443, 448 
Hapcdogaster, 181 ; H, cavkauda, 178 
Hapalogasterinae, 181 
Harpactes hmnbergii, 395 
Harpacticidae, 6*7, 62 ; habitat, 206 
Harpedidae, B45 

Harpes, 226, 226, 230, 231,, 234, J7. 

ungula^ 248 ; H. vitiatus^ eyes, 228 
Harporhynohus^ 53 
Harvest-bugs, 454, 473 
Harvest-men, 440, = Phalangidea, 
Harvest-spiders, 440, = Phalangidea, 
Harvesters, 440, = Phalangidea, q,v. 
HasaHus faXcatus, 431 
Hanstellata, 601 n. 

Haustoriidae, ISl 
Hobustorim arenariics^ 137 
Hay, on name LydellUy 486 n. 

Heart, of Phyllopoda, 29 ; of Cladocera, 
43; of Nebalia^ 112; of Syncarida, 
115 ; of Peracarida, 118 ; of Isoppda, 
122 ; of Danalia, 132 ; of Amphipoda, 
136 ; of Sguilla^ 142 ; of Eucarida, 
144 ; of ZimuluSj 268 ; of Scorpions, 
305 ; of Pedipalpi, 311 ; of Spiders, 
331 ; of Solifngae, 427 ; of Pseudo- 
scorpions, 434 ; of Phalangidea, 445 ; 
of Acarina, 460 ; of Pycnogons, 516 
Heart-water, 470 
Hedley, on home of cocoa-nut, 174 
Heligmmierm^ 388 
Heller, 455 

Ifertietdes fasciatuSf 367 ; Jl.formmis^ 867 


Mffniiaspis, 278 ; M, Iwuiloides, 278 
Hemioniscidae, ISO 
Mmkcorpion Upturns, 307 
Hemiscorpioninae, 306, 307 
Henking, 447, 460 
Hentz, 367 

Herbst, on regeneration of eye, 6 n* 
Hermacha, 388 

Hermaphroditism, 16 ; caused by parasite, 
101, 102 ; partial and temporary, 102 ; 
normal, 106 ; in Cymothoidae, 126 ; iu 
Isopoda Epicarida, 1 29 ; iu Entoniscidae, 
135 ; in Caprella, 140 
Sermippm, 317, 399; JL Imcatus, 
400 

Hermit-crab, 167, 171 ; commensalism, 
172 ; reacquisition of symmetry, 173 ; 
regeneration of limbs, 156 
Hermit-lobster, 167 
Herrick, on the Lobster, 154 
JSsrsain (Araneae), 40 I; H, caudata, 
400 

Hersiliidae (Araneae), 326, 4 OO 
Hersiliidae (Copepoda), 1$ 
ffersdiola, 4 OI 
Heterarthrandria, 58 

ffeterocarpus alpho^isi (PandaMdae), phos- 
phorescence, 161 
Heterocha^ta papilUgera^ 60 
ffderocope, 59 
ffeterogammirus, 138 
Heterometrus, 307 
Beteraphrynus, 313 
BeUropodn vemioria, 4H 
Heterostigmata, 471 
Eetmtamis, 12$ 

Hexameridae, 91 
Bemthde, 390 
Hexisopodidae, 4 ^^ 

Htxiscpus, 4^k 429 
Bexura, 391 

Bippa, 171 ; H, emerUaf distribution, 
202 

Hippidae, 171 

Hippidea, 170 ; habitat, 198 
Bippdyte, 164 *, distribution, 200 ; B, 
variam, 164 

Hippolytidae, 164; distribution, 199 
Hodge, George, 523, 640 
Hodgson, 60S 

Hoek, on Cirripedia, 80 ; on Pycnogons, 
506, 612, 513 

Holm, G., on Agmstus, 225 ; on Muryp> 
imts, 285 n. 

Jldmia, 236, 242, S47 ; B, 

248 

Holochroal eye, 228 
Holopediidae, 51 
BoUpediun, 38, 51 

Bomalonotus, 222, B49 ; B, detphinu* 
cephcdus, 223 . • 

BomaruSi 154 5 habitat, 200 ; excretory 
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glands, IS; M, americanus, 154 ; M. 
mdgaris, 154 
SomMOscdis, 76 

184 ; distribution, 205 
Homolidae, 184 

Jio'inolodromiaj I84 ; M., pamdoxa^ resem- 
blance to Nepbropsidae, 184 
Hood, of Phalangidea, 442, 452 
Hoplocarida, 114, I4I 
Moplodernia, 4^8 ; JS. irngnmi^ 467 
Moplophora^ ^8 
Horse-foot crab, ^Limulus, 

Hoyle, on classification of Pentastomids, 
495 

Sughrtiillena, 283, 290, 292 
Humboldt, on Foroc^halus, 488 n. 
Hutton, 424 
ffuttoniay 398 
Mpale, 139 

Eyaldla^ 137, 139 ; distribution, 211, 

217 

ffyaXoTiimay 4^3 

Hyas^ 192, 193 ; distribution, 200 
Hyctia nivoyi^ 4^^ 

Hydracbnidae, ,473 
Mydractiniat Pycnogons on, 523 
FydraHmania^ Pycnogons on, 524 
Hyjnenocaris^ 113 
Mymenodw'a, 163 

Hymenosoma, 193 ; distribution, 200 
Hyraenosoraatidae, 193 
Mjpeiina, 140 
Hypocbilidae, 393 

Mypochilus, 336, 393 ; H, thordUt 393 
Hypoctonus, 313 
Hypoparia, 243 
Hypopus, 463 

Hypostome* of Trilobites, 283, 237 ; of 
Bronteus, 233 ; of Acarina, 469 
BfyptioteSj 349, 4^7. ; JET. cavaitts, snare, 
360 ; ff. paradoxus, 350, 411 

lasus, 165, 1&7 ; distribution, 200 
Tbacus, 167 

Ihla, 88 ; /. Gumingii, 88 ; /. quadrivaims, 

88, 89 

Ichneumon Hies, and Spiders, 367 
Icius, 4^1 ; /. mtratus, 382 
Idiops, 388 
Idotheta^ habitat, 211 
Idotheidae, 127 
Ible, J. E. W., 626 n. 

Ilia, 188 ; I. nucleus, 188, respiration, 
187 

Illaenus, 229, 231, 235, 249 ; L daZmanni, 
248 

llyocryptus, 40, S3 

Inachus, 192, 193 ; L mauritanicus^ 
Sacculiim parasitic on, 97 f. ; parasitic 
castration in, 101 ; temporary herma- 
phroditism of, 103 ; DanaZia and Saccu- 
Una parasitic on, 131 


Integument, of Pycnogons, 518 
Irregular Spider- snares, 351 
IscZmocohis, 389 
Ischnothele dumimla, 390 
Ischnurinae, 306, 307 
IschnuTus ochropus, 307 
Ischnyothyreus, 394 
Isehyropsalidae, 461 
IschyropsaZis, 444, 461 
Isokerandria, 69 f. 

IsoTnetrus europaeus, 306 
Isopoda, 121 f., 242 
Ixodes, 469 ; /. ricinus, 469 
Ixodidae, 463 
Ixodoidea, 465, 462, 468 

Janulus, 40s 

Jaworowski, on vestigial antennae in a 
Spider, 263 
Johnston, George, 640 
Jumping Spiders, 419 

Karshia, 439 
Karshiinae, 4^^ 

Katipo, 363, 403 
King-crab, =Limulus, q.v» 

Kingsley, on Trilobites, 239, 243 n, ; on 
breeding habits of Limulus, 271 
Kishinouye, on LimvZus, 274, 275 
Klebs, on the frequency of human Penta- 
stomids, 494 
Knight Errant, 540 
Koch, C., 397 n. 

Koch, L., 397 n. 

KochZorine, 92 ; K. hamata, 93 
Koenenia, 4^2, 527, 528 ; K, mirdbilis, 
423 

Koltzoff, 15 
Konig, 524 

Koonunga cursor, 117 ; distribution, 211 
Koonungidae, 117 

Korschelt and Heider, on neuromeres in 
Arachnids, 263 
Kowalevsky, 513 
Kraepelin, 303, 306, 312 n., 428 
Kramer, 460 
Krdyer, 504, 626 

Ldbdacus, 4I8 
LoZiochirus, 312 
Labriim, of Trilobites, 233 
Lalmlla, 4O6 
Laches, $99 
Lachesis, 399 
Lacinia mobilis, 114 
Laemodipoda, 139 

Laenger, on the frequency of human 
Pentastomids, 494 

Lakes, characters of fauna of, 206 ; Eng- 
lish, 207, 208; Baikal, 212; Great 
Tasmanian, 216 

Lambrus, 192, 193 ; L, miersi, 193 
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Lamproglenai 68 
Lampropidae, 1^1 
Lamprops^ 121 
Laiigouste, 165 
Laniatores, 448 

Lankester, on Crustacean limb, 9 ; on 
classification of Arachnids, 258, 277 ; 
on Limtilus, 274, 305 * 

Laophonte UttoraXe, 62 ; L. inohammed^ 62 
Laseola^ 404 
Lathonura^ 5S 
Latona, 51 

Latreille, 385, 408 n., 412, 504, 526 
Latreillia, 185 ; distribution, 205 
Latreillopsis, 185 ; L, pett&rdi, 185 
Laireutes endferus^ habitat, 202 
Latfodectus^ 862, J^OS ; L. IS-guUaius, 
364, 403 ; L. mactans^ 362, 363, 403 ; 
L, scelio, 403 

LaurUf 9S ; £, gerardiae, 93 
Laurie, 309 11 ., 310, 311 
Leach, 526 

LecythorhyncMis amiatuSi 585 
Leeuwenhoek, on desiccation in Tardi- 
grada, 484 
Leimiymphm^ 584 
Lendenfeld, von, 512, 623 
Lepas^ 87 ; metamorphosis, 80 ; anatomy, 
82 ; L. australis, Cypris, 82 ; L. fasci- 
cularis, Nauplius, 81 ; L. pectimtat 
pupa, 82 

LephthypJmntes, 327, 4O6 
Lepidunis, 23, 24, 86 ; heart, 29 ; L. 
glacialis, range, 34 ; X. patagonicus^ 
86 ; X. productus, 36 ; carapace, 20 ; 
telson, 23 ; X. dridis^ 36 
Leptestheria, 86- ; X. siliqua, 37 
Leptochela, 163 

Leptochelia, 122 1 X. dvMa, dimorphism, 
123 

Lepioctenus, 4^8 

Leptodora, 54\ appendages, 42; alimentary 
canal, 43 ; ovary, *44, 46 ; X. hyalim, 
54 

Leptodoridae, 54 
Lepioneta, 898 
Leptonetidae, 898 
Leptopdma, $89 
Leptoplasius, 247 

Leptostraca, i/7, 242 ; defined, 6 ; seg- 
mentation, 7 

Lernam^ 74 ; hramhialis, 74 , 76 
Lernmascm, 78 
Lemaeidae, 74 
Ijermi€odis(ms, 95 
Lemmopoda salmmiea, 76 
Lernaeopodidae, 75 
Lemanthropua, 68 ; blood, 30, 68 
Lementoma comutat 72 
Leuckart, on Pentastomida, 490, 492 ; on 
development of, 494 ; on atib-genera of, 
495 ’ 


Leuckartia Jlmicornis, 59 
Leucon, 121 
Leuconidae, 121 
Leucosia, 188 

LeucosUdae,/^^?; respiration, 187; habitat^ 
Leydigia, 58 

Lhwyd, Edward, on Trilobites, 221 
Lichadidae, 252 
Lichas, 222, 252 
Lichomolgidae, 70 

Lich^lgus, 71 ; X. agilis, 71 ; X. alhem, 

Ligia oceanica, 128 
Ligidiunif 129 

Lilljeborg, on Cladocera, 51 n. 

Zimnadia, 21, 22, 86 ; X. kyiticulam, 22, 
36 

Limnadiidae, 20, 23, 28, 29, 86 
Zimnetis, 20, 21, 22, 86 ; X. hmehyura, 
21, 24, 86 
Liranocharinae, 472 
Zimnockaris aqnaticus, 472 
Zimulus, 256, 292 ; nervous system, 257 ; 
classification, 260, 276 ; segmentation, 
260, 261, 262, 266, 270, 272 ; append- 
ages, 263 ; habits, 265, 271 ; food, 267 ; 
digestive systenj, 268 ; drciilatory - 
system, 268 ; respiratory Hystens, 269 ; 
excretory system, 270 ; nervous system, 
270, 272; eggs and larvae, 274, 276; 
ecdysis, 274; used us food, 275-6; 
affinities, 277 ; fossil, 277 ; X. gigm, 
276; X» hoeveni 277 ; X. kmgispim, 
264, 274; X, moluceanns, 264, 274, 
276, 277 ; X. pdyplmnus, 261, 262, 
264, 271 ; X. rotundimiidai 275, 277 ; 
X. iridtntatus, 276 

Lindstrora, on facial suture of Agnostm 
and Olenelitts, 225 ; on eyes of Trilo- 
bites, 228 f. ; on blind Triiobites, 231 1 ; 
on maculae of Triiobites, 233 
Lingua, 469 

Zingmtula, 488 n., 495 ; X. pimlla, 496 ; 
X. fsmrmta, 496 ; X. mbtriqueira-, 496 : 
X, taenioideSf 489, 492, 493, 494, 496 ; 
frequency of, 489 ; larvae of, 489, 494 ; 
hosts of, 496 
Linnaeus, 408 m, 502 
Zinyphia^ 406 ; L. eMhmta, 406 ; X, 
imrgimta, 406 ; X. -imniana^ 406 ; X. 
triangularis, 406 
Linyphiinae, 405 
Ziobununit 447, 450 
Liocraninae, 897 
Zmranmit 897 
Lipliistiidae, S86 
Liphistioidae, 383 

ZipkMus, 317, 883, 885, SSU ; X. 

mUm 386 
Liriopsidae, ISO 

Lispogmthm tlmiipsoni, eyes, U9 
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Lister, M., 341, 342 
Lithodes^ 181 ; L. jnaia, 176, 177, 178 
Lithodidae, 181 ; evolution of, 176 f. 
Lithodinae, 181 ; distribution, 199, 201 
LitlioglypteSf 9B ; L. varians, 93 
Lithotrya^ 87 ; L. dorscdw, 87 
Lithyphantes^ 404 

Littoral region, of sea, 197 ; of lakes, 206 
Liver (gastric glands), of Crustacea, 14 ; 
of Brancbiopods, 29 ; of LimuluSy 268 ; 
of Arachnids, 304 f., 331, 

Lobster, distribution, 199 ; Mysis stage, 
153; natural history, 154 f. 

Lockwood, on habits of 266, 271 

Loeb, 525 n. 

Loman, 331, 514, 525 
Lonnberg, 425 
Lophocarenum insanum^ 405 
Lophogaster^ 119 
Lophogastridae, 113, 114, 119 
Loricata, 

Lounsbury, 456, 461 

Iiove dances, among spiders, 381 

Loven, on Trilobites, 226 

Loxosceles, S9S 

Lubbock, 375 

Lucas, 364 

L'licifer^ 162 

Lung-books, 297, 808, 336 ; origin of, 305 
LiipUy 191 \ L, hastatai 191 ; resemblance 
to Matuta, 187, 189 

Lycosci^ 417 ; L. arenicolay 357 ; L. caro- 
linensiSi turret of, 357 ; L. fabriliSj 417 ; 
L. ingenSf 418 ; L. narbonensisj 361, 
366; L. picta, 357, 372, 417 ; L, 
tigrina^ 357, 369 
Lycosidae, 359, 375, 381, ^77 
Lyddla, 479, 485 ; L. dvoardini^ 477, 

486 

Lynceidae, 53 ; alimentary canal, 43 ; 

winter-eggs, 48 ; reproduction, 49 
Lyncodaphniidae, 5$ 

Lyonnet, 319, 320 
Lyra, 328 

Lyriform organs, 325, 422 
Lysianassa, 137 
Lysianassidae, 137 

Lysianax punctahts^ commensal with 
hermit-crab, 172 

McCook, 334, 339, 340, 346, 350, 352 n., 
365 n., 366, 367 n., 369 n. 

M‘Coy, P., on facial suture of TrinucUus^ 
226 ; on free cheek of Trilobites, 227 
McLeod, 336 n. 

MacTohiotus^ 480, 485 ; A/. mid>iguuSy 

487 ; M, angusti, 486 ; M* anmdatus^ 

486 ; M. coTonifer^ 487 ; ill. crenvlatusj 

487 ; 3/. dispar^ 487 ; M. duHm^ 487 ; 
J/. e.chiwtgemtus, 487 ; M, hanns- 
imrtkif 487 ; 3/, hastatusy 487 ; M. 
ku/elandiy 480, 482 , 483 , 486 ; M. 


intemudius, 486 ; M. Mandicusy 487 ; 
M, macrmyxy 477, 483, 487 ; Af. 
oherMuseriy 486 ; M. orcadensisy 487 ; 
M, ornatuSy 487 ; M. papUlifery 487 ; 
M. piUlariy 487 ; M. sattieri, 487 ; M. 
schultzeiy 480 ; M. tetradactylusy 4tS ; 
M, tuberculatusy 487 ; M. zetlmidicmy 
486 ■ 

Macroclieira hdmpferiy 192 

Macrohectopus { — (l(ni$tanim)y l$8y 212 

Macrophthalifnmy 196 

Macrothdey 390 

MacrothriXy 37, 53 

Macrura, 153 f. 

Macula, 233 

Maiay 193 ; distribution, 205 ; if. 

squinccdoy 192 ; alimentary canal, 15 
Maiidae, IBS 

Malacostraca, 110 t ; defined, 6 ; classi- 
fication, 113, 114 ; fresh-water, 210 f. 
Malaquin, on Mmstrillay 63 n. 

Male Spider, devoured by female, 380 
Malmignatte, 364, 403 
Malpighian tubes or tubules, 12, 257, 311, 
331, 427, 434, 460 

Mandibles, of Crustacea, 8 ; of Arachnida, 
319 

Mange, 466 
MaracauduSy 440 
MargaropuSy 4-00 
Marine Spiders, 415 

Marpissay 4^1 ; 3/. muscosay 420 ; M, 
pomatiay 421 
Martins, Fr., 502 
Marx, 350 
MasterkLy 390 
Mastigoproctusy 312 
MdstobunuSy 4^ 

Matthew, G. F., on development of Trilo- 
bites, 238 

Matutay 188 ; habitat, 198 ; Af. hanksiiy 

187 

Maxilla, 8 ; of Decapoda, 152 ; of Spiders, 
321 

Maxillary gland, 13 

Maxillipede, 8 ; of Gopepoda, 66, 78 ; of 
Malacostraca, 113 ; of Zoaea, 180, 181, 
182 

Mccicohothriumy 391 
Mecostethi, 443, 447, 44^ 
MGcys 7 miichenius segmerdatusy 
Meek, 363 

MegabiinuSy 4^0, 451 

Megacormiuae, 308 

Megaconnus graTiosuSy 308 

MegalaspiSy 222, 249 

Megalopa, compared to Glaucothoe, 180 ; 

of Corystes cassivelaiinusy 183 
M^iiin, 466, 457 

Megninidy 4^6 
Meinert, 522 n. 

Meisenheimer, 511 n. 
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Melanophora^ S97 
Mena-yodi, 362 
Meage, 310, 368, 385 

MenTieus^ 410 
Mefrmtnis^ 44^ 

Merostomate, 250 f. ■ . 

Mertens, Hugo, 524 n. ■ 

Mesochra lUljd^orgi, 62 
MesonaciSf 2J ^ ; M, asa^hoides^ larva, 
240 

Mesosoma, of Araclmida, 256 ; of Limulust 
260, 263 ; of Murypt&rM, 288 ; of 
Scorpion, 302 
Mesotlielae, S86 
Meta segmentatat 408 
Metamorphosis, of Cirripedia, 80 ; of 
Saccidina, 97 ; of Epicarida, 130, 183, 
136 ; of 143 ; of Euphausia^ 

144 ; discovery of, in Decapoda, 153 ; 
of Lobster, 156 ; of Crayfish, 157 ; 
of Peneus, 159 ; primitive nature of, in 
Macrura, 161 ; of Loricata, 165, 166 ; 
of Hermit-crab, 179 ; of Brachynra, 
181, 182 ; of Dromiacea, 182; of Trilo- 
bites, 239 ; of Limvlus^ 276 ; of 
Pseudoscorpions, 435 ; of Acarina, 
462 ; of Pentastomida, 493 f, ; of 
Pycnogons, 521 f. 

Metasoma, of Arachnida, 256 ; of Limulus^ 
260, 263 , of FMrypt&nts^ 289 ; of 
Scorpion, 303 
Metastigniata, 4^ 

Metastoma, of Trilobites, 234 ; of Euryp- 
terida, 287, 292 
Metazoaea, 182 
Metopobractus rayi^ 406 
Metopoctea, 48^ 

Metridia^ 69 ; M. lucem^ distribution, 208 
MetronaXi S98 
Metschnikoif, 435 n. 

Miagramtjwpesf 411 

Miagrammopinae, 411 

Micariaf S97 ; M. pvlicariay 396 , 397 ; 

M, sciTUUlanSf 372 
Micariinae, S97 
Micariosoma, $97 
Michael, 460, 461, 462, 466 n. 
Micraikena^ 410 
Microdiscus^ 225, 231, ^48 
Miatolydaf 486 n. 

Micrommata^ 414 > virescem^ 418 , 
414 

Micrcmeta, 406 
Microniscidae, ISO 
MigaSy 887 
Miginae, 387 
Miliie-Ed wards, 604 

MUneHum^ 480, 485 ; AT. alpigmiivif 48 ^ » 
ilf. tardigradmi, 487 
MUtia, $96 
Mimetidae, 4t.l 

411 ; AT. interfetdor^ 368 


Mimicry, in Spiders, 372 
Miinoscofpimj 8M 
MiopsaliSf 448 

' Mimmma,4m; JT, wto, 37l,' 870, 412 

Mites, = Acarina, q.v. 

Mo^idge, 354, 356 n. 

Moggridgm, $87 

Mmna, 37, 6 $ ; reproduction, 46, 47, 48, 

■ 49 AT. 46, 47, 62 ■ 

Mole-crab, 170 
Momchetus, 466 

Mondistra (Sphaeromidae), habitat, 211 

MonqpsUuSt $4 

Monostichous eyes, 301 

MonstriUa^ 64 

MonstrilMae, 6^ 

Morgan, 517, 518, 521 
Mortimer, Cromwell, on Trilobites, 221 
Mosaic vision, 147 
Moseley, 523 

Moulting (Ecdysis), 164, 155, 225, 338 
Mouth, of Trilobites, 234 
Mud-mites, 472 
Mtiller, P., on Tanaids, 128 
Mtlller, 0. F,, on position of Tsrdigrada, 
483 ■■■.■..■ 

Munidopm, 170 ; eyes, 149 ; Jf. hamatOf 

168 

Munnopsidae, 7^8 
Munnopsistypica, 127 
Murray, 466 

Murray, J., on British Tardigrade, 485 
Muscular system, in Tardigiida, 481 ; in 
Pentastomida, 490 
MygcUe, 387, $86 n., 889 
Mygalidae,=Ayiculariidae, q.% 
Myrmarachm/mMcariat 
Myniecmrif $97 
Myriale perrotif $87 
Mysidacea, 118 

Mysidae, 113, 114, 119; habitat, 201; 

relation to Nebalia, 112 
Mysis^ liO ; maxiilipede, 10, 11 ; resem- 
blance to 117 ; AT. midaia^ 

var, relidOj 120, 210 ; if. vuigam^ 
118 

Mysis-larva, of Lobster, 156 ; of 
161 

MytUicolat 68 
Fanodaimn^ $1$ 

Nauplius, of Mamocera danm^ 64; of 
Lepas fasdadaris^ 81 ; of 
97 ; of Euphamia, 144 ; an ancestml 
larval form, 145 ; of Pmmi^ 159 ; com- 
pared with Protaspis, 289 
MMia, 111, 112, 114 ; segmentation* 6, 
7 ; limbs, 10, 11 ; relation to Cumacea, 
120 ; compared with TrIloMta, 242 ; M, 
geofroyi, 111 
NdK>,$m 
Neck-furrow, 224 
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WeDimtomobf 443, 4^1 ; iVl chrysomelas^ 
452 ; if. lugti^e^ 462 
Nemastomatidae, 4^1 
Neinatocarcinus^ WS 
JS^eniesia, S88 ; if, mngena, 355, 357 
NeolimuluSf 278, 279 
2 ^eoniphargus, distribution, 216 
jSfeopallme, 537 

Nejphilay 408 ; if. chrgsogastery 380 ; if. 

plumipeSf 366 
NepMlmae, 

27ephropSj 154 \ 1^* andamanica, distribu- 
tion, 205 ; if. mnoegica, 205 
Kepliropsidae, 154 j resemblance to Bromi- 
acea, 184 

Neptumis^ 191 ; i\^. myi, habitat, 202 
Nereicolidae, 73 

Nervous system, of Crustacea, 5 ; of 
Brancbiopoda, 30 ; of SquiUa^ 142 ; of 
Arachnida, 257 ; of Limulus, 270 ; of 
Scorpions, 305 ; of Pedipalpi, 311 ; of 
Spiders, 332, 333 ; of Solifugae, 428 ; 
of Pseudoscorpions, 434 ; of Phalangidea, 
445, 446; of Acarina, 460 ; of Tardi- 
grada, 482 ; of Pentastomida, 491 ; of 
Pycnogons, 616 
Neumann, 470 
Nicodaminae, 

Nicodamus^ 4^6 
Nicothoe astcbd^ 68 

Nileus, 229, S49 ; if. armadUlOt eye, 228 
Niobe, 249 
Niphargoides^ 138 

Niphargiis, 137, 188 ; distribution, 216 ; 
if. fordi\ 138 ; if. puteanus^ habitat, 
209,210 
Nogag us^ 73 
Nops, 315, 336, 395 
Norman, A. M., 540 
Notaspis, 467 
NothruSy 468 
NotodelphySf 66 
Notostigmata, 4'^5 
Nyctalops, 312 
Nycteribia (Diptera), 526 
N5'’mph, 463 

Nymphon, 503, 536 ; if. brevicaudaticm^ 
507, 536 ; if. brevicollwiiy 611, 521 ; if. 
brevirosire, 503, 604, 606, 608, 609, 
541, 542 ; if. elegam, 606, 642 ; if. 
femorattiMy 541 ; N. gaUicmriy 541 ; N 
gracile, 511, 511, 642 ; if. gracilipesy 
542 ; if. grossipes, 541 ; if. hamatiimy 
512 ; if. kirtipeSy 642 ; if. htyrridimiy 
537 ; if. johnstoniy 541 ; if. leptochdeSy 
542 ; N. longitars€y 541, 542 ; N. 
macronyxy 642 ; if. macrumy 642 j if. 
mirnUuniy 541 ; N. mixtmn, 541 ; if, 
pdhtcidumy 541; N. ruhrum, 541, 542; 
if. sermtumy 542 ; if, similCy 541 ; if 
aluiteri, 642 ; if spimminfiy 541 ; if 
stmwcheiry 542 ; if. strbmiiy 609, 541 


Nymphonidae, 536 
Nymphopsinae, 535 ri, 

Nymphopsisy 534, 535 n. ; if Jcorotmmy 
534 ; if muscosusy 534 

Obisiinae, 436, .07 
Obisium, 4S6y 488 
Ochyroceray 393 
Octomeridae, 91 
OctomeriSy 91 
• Ocyale mirahiliSy 416 
Ocypoday 194, 196 ; habitat, 198 ; distri- 
bution, 201 
Ocypodidae, 196 
Oecobiidae, 386 n., 392 
Oecobin^y 392 ; Oe. 'imcidatuSy 302 
Oehlert, on facial suture of TrimideiiSy 
226 

Ogoviay 448 
Ogygiay249 
Oiceobaihesy 535 

Oithona, 61 ; 0. nanay 203 ; 0. pl%vmif e/ray 
203 

OUnelloides, 247 ; 0. annatusy 247 
OUndluSy 225, 227, 232, 236, 247 
\ Olenidae, 247 

I OlenuSy 232, 247 ; 0. irnncatimy 248 
1 OligolophiiSy 450 ; 0. agrestiSy 450 ; 0. 
spinomiSy 441, 450, 461 
Olpiumy 436, 487 ; 0. pallipeSy 437 
Ommatoids, 310, 311, 312 
Oiicaedy 69 y 0, coniferay phosphorescence, 
60 

Oncaeidae, 69 
Oniscoida, 128 
(hiiscusy 129 

Ononis hispanica. Spiders on, 419 
Onychiura, 324 
Oonierus sUgniatopkoruSy 539 
Oonopidae, 336, 393 
OonopSy 394 ; 0. pulchevy 366, 394 
OorhynchuSy 507, 635 ; 0. aucklandiaey 
535 

Oostegites, of Malacostraca, 114 
Operculata, 89, 91 

Ophiocamptus (Afomria), 62 ; 0. brevipes, 
62 

OpilioacamSy 464, 4'! 8 ; 0. arahicnSy 473 ; 
0. italiaiSy 473 ; 0. platensisy 473 ; 0. 
segmentatusy 473 

Opiiiones ( = Phalangidea, q,v.)y 440 
Opisthacanthusy 307 
Opisthoparia, 244 
Opisthophthahnusy 3Q7 
Opisthothelae, 386 
OpopaecLy 394 

Orchestiay 139 ; hermaphroditism, 104 ; 0. 

ga^nmardlusy 137, 139 ; habitat, 211 
Orchestinay 394 

Orihatay 467 

Oribatidae, 457, 458, 459, 460, 462, 467 ; 
anatomy, 469 
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Ornithodoros, 469 i '().■ niegnm% 469 ; 0 . 
moubatOf 469 ; 0, talaje^ 469 ; 0, turi- 
caiay 469 

Ornithoscatoides, ZT4 
Orometopusj 926, ^45 ; 0. elatifrons, 230 
Ortmann, on Brachyura, 181 n. ; on bipo- 
larity, 200 ; on crayfisbes, 218 ; on Pyc- 
nogons, 513 n. 

Ostracoda, ; pelagic, 202 
Ondemans, 528 n. 

Ovary, of Cladocera, 44, 4S ; of Danalia^ 
132 ; of Spiders, 882 
Oxynaspis^ 88 

Oxyopesy 41^ 'i 0* Uneatat 419 

Oxyopidae, 

OxyptUa, 4^2 

Oxyrliyncba, 191 1 ; habits, 192 ; enemies, 
192 ; habitat, 198 

Oxystomata, f. ; respiration, 186, 187 

Pachychdes, 170 1 P. distri- 

bution, 202 

I^achygnatha, 407 ; P, derckii, 407 ; P, 
degeeni, 407 ] P. listeria 407 
PachygrapsuSf 196 ; P. marmoraius, 193, 
194, 196 

PackylamM giganteum, 91 
Pachylomei'uSf 388 
Pachysoma^ 69 

Paguridae, 180 1 eyes of deep-sea, 149, 
150 

Paguridea, 171 
Pagurinae, ISO 

Palaemon^ 164'*, excretory glands, 13 ; 
fresh- water, 212 ; P. serratus^ 158, 164 ; 
Bopynis parasitic on, 133 
Palaemonetes^ 164 5 antrorum^ habitat, 
210 ; P. varianSi 161 ; distribution, 212 
Palaemonidae, 159, I64 
Palaeocaris^ 115^ 118 
PalaeopJwmis, 294, 298 
PcdminamSy 307 ; P. sioammerdamiy 
tarsus, 304 
Palinuridae, 167 

Palinurus, 165, 167 ; habitat, 198, 202 ; 
P. dephm, 167 ; A quadricornis, em- 
bryo, 165 

Pallene, 505, 537*, P. attmnata, 541 ; P. 
hremrostris, 610, 624, 637 , 541, 542 ; 
P. dimorplm, 538 ; P. enmciata, 641 ; 
P. empusa, 541 P* gnihii, 638 ; P. 
languida, 537 ; P. longiceps, 588 ; P. 
novaezealandiae, 537; P. producta, 542; 
P. pygmaea, 537, 541 ; P. spectnum, 
542 ; A spinosa, 537 
Pallenidae, 537 

PcdUnop^^ 506 f 511 ; P. holti, 642 ; P. 

tritonis, 542 
Palp, of Pycnogons, 507 
Palpal organ, 322, 378 
Pali)ebral lobe, 227 


Palpigradi, 258, 422 
Palpimanidae, 323, 825, 398 
Palpimanm, 398 
Panainomops diceros, 405 
Pandalidae, 164 

Pandalm, I64 ; P. annulkornu, 164 
Pandinus, 307 
Pmoplax, 195 

Pantopoda, 601 n. ( = Pycnogonida, q.x,) 
Panulirus, 165, 167 
Parcibdvna, 232, 247 
Paraholinella, 247 

Parabuthus, 298 ; P, capenm, 298, 299 
Paradoxidea, 222, 232, 236, 247 ; P. 

hohemicm, 246 
Paragaleodes, 4^9 
Pamlmm, 179, 181 

Paranaspides, 117 1 P. lacustns, 117 ; 

distribution, 210; habitat, 210 
Paranehalia, 242 

Para«(?jp/troj5»s, 157 ; distiibution, 213 

Paranthuta, 124 

Pamntipathes, Synagoga parasitic on, 94 
Paranymphmi, 507 ; P. qmommi, 542 
Parapagnriis, ISO 
Parapallene, 537 

Parapenms, 162 ; P, redaeutw, 169 
Pampylocheles smrpio, eyes, 149 
Parmiro, 44^ ; P. corsicm, 448 
Parasites, in Tardigrada, 484 
Parasitic castration, 100, 136 
Parastacidae, 157; distribution, 213 
Paradacns, 157 ; distribution, 213. 
Paratropidinae, 387 
Paratfopia acmpea, 387 
Parazetes auckenicus, 533 
Pardosa, 477 ; female carrying young, 
341 ; P. amentata, 417, 418 ; P. lugii- 
bris, 418 

Pariboea aptnipalpis, 534 
Parthenogenesis, in Phyllopoda, 32 ; in 
Cladocera, 44, 46, 49 ; in Ostracoda, 108 
Parthenope, 193 ; A mveMigatcms, 192 
Partlienojudae, 193 
Pasiphaea, 163 
Pasiphaeidae, 16$ 

Pasiihoe, 532 ; P. wruhonata, 535 ; P. 

veskvdosa, 535, 541 
Pasithoidae, 532 
Patten, 270, 271, 277 
Patten and Eedenbaugh, on Linmlns, 266, 
270, 272 

Paturon, 319, 320 

Peclcham, 376, 377, 378, 381, 382 

Pecten, 328 

Pectines, of Scorpions, 302, 362 ; fuuetiou 
of, 299 ; of Olytmcmpim, 294 
Pedicle, 817 

Pedijmlpi, 258, SOS ; habits, 309 ; extenud 
structure, 309 ; legs, 809 ; Intenial 
structure, 810 ; alimentary canal, 310 ; 
nervous system, 311 ; classificatloii, 312 
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- Pedipalpi (appendages), 26S, SOS, 309, 
■ 821, . 422, 426, 433, 440, 468 
■ .Fedimculata, S4 

Pelagic Crustacea, marine, 202; lacus- 

■ . trine, ,207 ■■■ ■ 

FelopSf 4^7 
Peitiidae, 63 

Pdtogastet\ 9$ ; structure, m ; males, 99 ; 
castration caused by, 100 ; P. curvatus, 
castration caused by, 100 ; P, mdcatus, 95 
Pdtum, U7 
Peneidae, 162 

Peneidea, 158^ 162 ; metamorphosis, 159 
P&mlla sagiita, 74 

PemuSs 158, 162 ; metamorphosis, 159, 
169, liO, 1@1 . . ’ 

Pentany^nphon, 504, 537 
Pentaspidae, 87 

PentmtomOy 488 ii, ; P. denticidaiumy 
489, 494 ; P. mm-rghiaiuin, 489 ; P. 
aerratmiiy 489 

Pentastoinida, 258, 4^8 f, ; structure, 
489 ; habitat, 488 ; life-history, 488 
493 ; hosts of, 496, 497 
P^hredo hirsulu, 535, 541 
Peracantha, 43, 5$ ; alimentary canal, 43 
Peracarida, 114, 118 

Pereiopod, defined, 110; reduced hind, 
m Galatheidea, 168 ; in Hippidea, 
170 ; m Paguridea, 172 ; in Dromiacea, 
184 ; m Oxystoniata, 185 
Perugopa hirmtm, 393 
Perodmna cylindrimm, 75 
Petrarca hathyaciidis, 93 
Pettalm, 448 

Pemm/ihm gracilis, parasitic in cocoons 
of Spiders, 367 
Phacopidae, 2j^ 

Phacopini, 243 

223, 232, 235, SJ/S ; P. Uuifrons, 

22T ; P. siembergi, 248 
Pkaeocedus braccatus, 397 
Phagocytes, in Danalia, 132 
Phalangidea, 258, 440 f. ; habits, 441 ; ex- 
ternal structure, 442 ; internal structure, 
444 ; nervous system, 446 ; classifica- 
tion, 447 ; British species, 453 
Phalangiidae, 449 
Phalangiinae, 450 

Phhlangium, 444, 4^0, 526 ; mouth-parts, 
443 ; P. balaemrum, 502 ; P. c&mtUum, 
450 ; P. littorale, 501 : P, opilio, 445 
446, 450, 526 ^ ^ 

Phalangodes, 449; P, armata, 449; P. 

terricola, 449 
Phalangodidae, 44^ 

Phanodemm, 535 

Fkidtppus, 421 ; P. morsitans, 865, 421 
Phiiichthyidae, 73 
Philicmys, 73 ; P. xipkiae, 78 n* 
miUipsia, 251 ; P. gemmidtfera, 250 
Fhilodrominae, 41$ 


PhUodromus, 41^ ; ■ P. uurmim, 413 • p' " 
miTgaritatm, 41S . ' ' ' ^ ' *; 

Philoscm muscorum, 129 ■ 

Pholddae, 336, 

320. 401 ; P. phalangwides, 

Phoroncidia, 404 ; P. 7 -aeulecUa, 31 $ 

Phoroncidiinae, $17, 404 
Phosphorescence, of Copepoda, 59 ; rela- 
tion to eyea^ in deep-se.a Crustacea, 150,' .. 

Phosphorescent organs, of Euphauslidae, 
15i ^ ^y^ochciT(M i!Wsiigopiwrupt, 

Phoxicbilidae, 539 
Phoxichilidiidae, 538 

Ph(mckim%um, 506, 512, 620 , 621 n. ^ 
♦ 523, 6%6r538 ; P. angmlatum, - p, 
exiguum, 541 ; P.fmoratum, 508, 524, 
688, 540 ; P. globosum, 540 ; P. 7mliis- 
^mum, 517 ; P, olivaceuTii, 540 

539, 540 ; P. 589 : P. charyh- 

637, 

*^o9, 541 ; P, meridumalis, 689 ; P. 
rmUis, 539; P. prohoseidms, 532 ; P. 
procerus, 539 ; P. spinosus, 505, 50$ 

610, 537, 539. 641. 542; P. 

Phmtoioidae, JS6-, distribution, 211 , 
217 ■ ■ 7 

Phreatoicidea, 136 

Phrmtoieppsis, 136 ; distribution, 211 
Phreatoicus, 136 ; distribution, 210, 211, 
217 ; P. assimilis, habitat, 210 : P* 
typims, habitat, 210 
Phronima, I 4 O ; P. sedentaria, 140 
Phr^mckne, 414; p, decipiem, 374 , 

■ ■■. .414 ■■■■■. ■ ■ ■ , . . 

Phrynichinae, 313 
Phrynichus, SIS 
Phrynidae, 309, 310, S12 
Phrynopsis, 313 
Phrynus, 312 
Phryxidae, ISO 
PhyBocarida, 111^ 242 
PhyUocoptss, J^5 

Phyllopoda, 19 f. ; appendages, 24 f. ; 
aHmentary canal, 29 ; vascular system, 

29 ; nervous system, 80 ; reproductive 
oipns, 31 ; habitat, 32,' genera, 35 
Phyllosoma, larva of Palinunm, 166 
Phytoptidae, 464 

Pkytoptus, 464 n., 495 {^Eriopkyes, o^vA 
Pickard-Cambridge, F., 852 
Pickard-Cambridfe, 0 „ 318, 321 n., 823 n,, 
359 n., 372, 374, 380, 385, 401 13 ., 
436, 438, 450, 451, 452 
Pillai, 375 
Pilumnm, 191 
Pinnotheres pdmm, 195 
Pinnotheridae, 195 
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Pipettat 514, SSS ; P. loeberi^ 533 
Pirata, ^17 

Piriform glands, 336, 349 
Pm, 1B$ 

Pisaura mirahiliSf 4^6 
Pisanridae, 4^6 
Placoparia, tol 
Plagiostethi, 443, 447, 44^i ^52 
Plagnia, 317 

Planes minut^is, habitat, 202 
Plankton, characters of, 203 ; fresh-water, 
207, 216 ; Cladocera in, 50 
Plastron, 816 

Plate, on Tardigrada, 481, 482, 484 
Plator insolenSf ^75 
Piatoridae, <^75 

Platyarthrm hqffmannseggiiy 1%9 
Platyaspis, 1^1 
Platybunus, 450, 4^1 
Platycheles, 535 
Plectremrys^ 39$ 

Pleopod, defined, 110 
Pleura, 234 f. 

Pleurocrypta microbranchmta, 133 
PleuTcmnna, 59 ; P. ohdominale^ 59 ; P, 
gracUe, 59 

Plidbothms symmetricus, Pycnogon larvae 
in, 523 

Pocock, 298, 308 n., 312, 328, 329, 425 n., 
534 n. 

Podasconidae, 130 
Podogona, 258, 4^^ 

Podon, 54 

Podophthalmata, 112 
Potloplea, 61 

Podosomata, 501 n. ( = Pycnogonida, q.'o.) 
Poedlotkeria, 390 
Poisonous hairs, of Spiders, 365 
PoUicipes, 84 ; fertilisation, 86 ; P. cornu- 
copia, 85 ; P. miteUa, 86 
Pollock, 340 
Poltyinae, 410 
Poltys, 4^0 ; P. ideae^ 318 
Polyartemia, $6 ; antennae, 26, 28 ; range 
of, 34 ; P. forcipata, 36 
Polyaspidae, 84 
Polycopidae, 109 
PolygonopuSj 639 

Polyphemidae, 54 ; appendages, 42 ; 

ovary, 47 ; reproduction, 49 
Polyphemus, 47, 54 ; P. pedictchcs, habi- 
tat, 206, 208 

PolyspMncta carbonaria, parasitic on 
Spiders, 368 

Pompeckj, on Calymenidae, 244 
PompUus, 368 
Pontellidae, 60 

Pontoporeia, 137 ; distribution, 212 ; P. 
affinis, 138 ; P. femorata, 138 ; P. 
loyi, 138 ; P. microphthalma, 138 
P&rcellana, 168, 170 ; Zoaea, 168 ; P. 
platycheles, 170 
YOL. lY 


Porcellanidae, 770 ; habitat, 198 
PoTcellio, 139 
Porcupine, 540 
Porhmma, 4 OO 

Porocephalus, 488 n., 495 ; P, annulatus, 

490, 496 ; P. mnyds, 496 ; P. armil- 

latus, 496 ; P, bifiircatiis, 496 ; P. 
clavatus, 496 ; P. crocidura, 496 ; P. 
erotali, 496 ; P. geckonis, P, 

gracilis, 496 ; P. heterodoiiiis, 496 ; 
P. indicus, 496 ; P. lari, 496 ; P. 
megacephalus, 497 ; P. megastomus^ 
497 ; P. monilifonnis, 497 ; P. najae 
sputatricis, 497 ; P. oxycephalus, 497 ; 
P. platycephahis, 497 ; P. proboscideus, 
493, 494 ; larvae of, 493, 494 ; hosts 
of, 496 ; P. protelis, larva, 496 ; P. 
aubuliferus, 497 ; P. ieretiusculus, 489, 

491, 492, 492, 497 ; P. tortus, 497 
Portunidae, 191 

Portunion, 134 > -P* maenadis, 134 ; life- 
history, 136, 136 
Portunus, 191 

PotamoUus {^^Astacus), 157] distrihu- 
tion, 213 

Potamocarcinus, 191 ; distribution, 213 
Pota^mn, 191 
Potamonidae, 7P7 
Praniza, larva of Gnathia, 125 
Prawn, 161, 153, 158, 164, 198 ; fresh- 
water, 212, 214 
Pre-epistome, 443 

Prestivickia (Pu^olips), 275, 278, 279 
Preyer, on anabiosis in Tardigrades, 484 
Priommis, 298, 299 
Prismatic eye, of Trilohites, 229 
Procurved eyes, 316 
Prodidomidae, 

Prodid(mus,396 
Proetidae, 251 

Prd^tus, 251 ; P. bohemicus, 248 
Prokoenenia, 4 ^^ J chilensis, 423 ; P. 

xched&ri, 423 
Prolimulus, 279 

Promesosternite, in Limulus, 264 
Proparia, 244 
Prosalpia, 4^0 

. Prosoma, of Arachnida, 260 ; of Limulus, 
260, 263 ; of Eurypterida, 285 ; of 
Scorpion, 5(?7 
Prosthesma, 397 
Prostigmata, 471 
Protaspis, 239, 239, 240 
Proieolepas, 94 ; P. bkincta, 94 
Proiocaris, 243 
Protolenus, 24'^ 

Protolimnlusy 279 
Protolycosa anfhrocophik, 383 
Przibram, on regeneration in Crustacea, 
156 

Psalidopodidae, 164 J habitat, 204 
Psalidopus, 164 

2 0 



Red spider, 455, 472 
Bed-water, 456 

Regeaeration, of Criistaceaa limbs, 156, 
156 

MegillttSf 4^4 

Reicbenbacli, oa einbryolc^ of Astacm^ 

12 

MeighaT^iai 496, 497 ; hosts of, 497 
171 ; R, scuteUatm^ lit 
RemcpletiHdes^ 282, ^47; M. radians^ 229, 
248 

Reproduction (incl. Breeding), of Clado- 
cera, 43 f. ; of Anaspides, 116 j of 
Lobster, 166 ; of Ztmulua, 274 ; of 
Spiders, 365 j of Ticks, 461 ; of Pycno- 
gons, 620 

Reproductive (generative) organs, of Crus- 
tacea, 16. ; of Phyllopods, 31 ; of 
Oladocera, 43 ; of Arachnids, 257 ; of 
IdmiduSi 271 ; of Scorpions, 805 ; of 
Spiders, 383 ; of Solifugae, 428 ; of 
Phalangidea, 446 ; of Acarina, 461 ; of 
Tardigrade, 482 ; of Pentastoinida, 
492 ; of Pycnogons, 519 
Respiration, of Crustacea, 16 ; of Aims- 
pidest 11^ ; of AlbuTtsa^ 170 ; of 
Corystes, 170, 189 ; of Birgus, 174 ; 
of Oxystomata, 186, 187 ; of Cato- 
metopa, 194, 195 ; of Arachnids, 256. 
(See also Respiratory organs. ) 
Respiratory organs, of Arachnids, 266 ; 
of LimultiSf 269, 270 ; of Eurypterids, 
288 ; of Scorpions, 305 ; of Spiders, 
336 ; of Tardigrada, 482 ; of Penta- 
atomida, 491, (See also Respiration.) 
MhagodeSt 425 , 4^^ 

Rhagodinae, 4^9 
Rhax t 4^9 
Rhipicentor, 469 

RhipicephcduSf 469 ; JR. sanguirmtSf 470 
Bhizocephala, 95 f. ; compared with Mon- 
strilla, 66 ; with Andasmai 89 ; castra- 
tion caused by, 100 ; males, 106 ; 
association with Eutoniscidae, 136 
Rhomphaeaf 402 

Wwpdlmhywdim^ 5$2 ; R davipes, 633 ; 

R. hrbyeri, 533 ; R tenuissimm, 533 
Rhynchothoracidae, 6B5 
RkymhothoTOLSCj 605, 5S5 ; R, cmdralis^ 
536 ; jR. medUerranemi 608, 535, 
536 

Ricinulei, 4^9 
Robber-crab, 173 
RoncuSf 436, 468 
Rucker, 423 

Rudolphi, on Pentasioma, 488 n. 

Sahoicm, 4^1 
SabeUiphUus^ 71 

Saccidina^ 95 ; life-history, 96 f. ; males, 
99 ; cakration caused by, 100 f. ; S» 
mrcinif 96 ; S. neglecta^ Nauplius, 97 ; 


PsalistopSi 389 
Psechridae, $99 
Psechrm^ $99 
PsmdaMimtus^ 1S7 
Psettdidiopsy $88 

Pseudocuim, l$i ; distribution, 216 
Pseudocumidae, 121 
Pseudoniscmi 279 

Psmdopcdlene, 611, 537 ; P. circtilariSf 
640 ; P. spinipes^ 537 n. 
Pseudoscorpiones, ^58^ 480. f. ; habits, 
430 ; external structure, 481, 432 ; 
internal structure, 433 ; development, 
434, 436 ; classification, 436 ; British 
species, 488 

Pseudo-stigmatic organs, 467 

Pseudozoaea, larva of Stoniatopod, 143 

Pterocsmuiy 121 

Pt&folkhus^ 466 

Pteronyssus, 466 

Pte'rygometopus, $4P 

Pt&rygotuSf 283, 291, 292 ; P. osiliensis, 

290 

Ptychopana^ 247 
Pucetid vifidis^ 410 
Pupa, of Cirripedia, 81, 82 
Purcdlia, 448 
Pychnogonides, 601 n. 

Pycuogonida, 501 t ; body, 505 ; chelo- 
phores, 505 ; palpi, 607 ; ovigerous 
legs, 607 ; glands, 511 ; alimentary 
system, 513 ; circulatory system, 516 ; 
nervous system, 516 ; eyes, 517 ; in- 
tegument, 518 ; reproductive organs, 
619 ; eggs, 520 ; development, 520 ; 
habits, 624 ; systematic position, 625 ; 
classification, 528 f. ; British species, 
640 f. 

Pycnogonidae, 539 

Pycnogomim, 503, $$9 ; P. austmlt^ 640; 
P. crassirostre^ 540 ; P. VUtorcde^ 501, 
540, 541 ; P. Tn^dlanianm, 640 ; P, 
magnirostref 540 ; P. micrqpSt 540 ; P. 
nodulosum^ 540 ; P. orieTUale, 540 ; P. 
philippinense, 540 ; P. pmUlwriy 540 ; 
P. steamsi^ 540 
Pygidium, 235 

Pylochdes^ 180 ; P. miefrsii, 173 
Pylochelidae, 180 ; habitat, 204 
PylopaguTus^ 180 : relation to Lithodidae, 
177, 178 
Pyrgoma, 92 


Rachias, $88 

Bailliet, on classification of Pentastomids, 
495 

Raniwt d&rUatcf,^ 188 
Baninidae, 188 
Bastelltts, 320, 387 
Ratania, 68 ; mouth, 63 
B^nmur, 360 
Recurved eyes, 316 
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Cypris, 97 ; internal stages, 98 ; ’witli 
parasitic Danalia, 130, 131 
Saitis^ 421 ; /S. pulex, 382, 421 
Salter, on facial suture of TrinudeuSt 226 ; 

on classification of Trilobites, 243 
Salticidae, 4^9 

Salticus, 420 ; S, scenicus, 372, 376, 420 
^0, 236, 247 ; & hirsuta^ development, 

' 239 

Sapphirina, 69 colour, 60; S. opalina, 
69 

copies, 4^6 • S, iimtans, 466 
Sarcoptidae, 455, ^66 
Sarcoptinae, 4 ^^ 

Sars, G. 0. , on Calanidae, 58 ; on Isopoda, 
122 ; on Crustacea of the Caspian, 215 ; 
on Pycnogons, 504 
Savigny, 526 
Scasorhynchm, 5$S 
Scalidognathus, 888 

ScaZpdlmif 84y 85 ; compleniental male, 
86 ; sex, 86, 105 f. ; S. halanoides, sex, 
86 ; S, ornatum, sex, 87 ; S, peronii, 
male, 86 ; sex, 87, 105 ; S. vdutinum, 
sex, 87 ; S, mlgare, 85, 86 ; male, 83 ; 
sex, 86, 87 
Scaphognathite, 152 
ScapholeheHs, 39, 5^ ; S. mucronata, 52 
Schimkewitsch, 527, 534 
Schizochroal eye, 228, 229 
Schizonotidae, 310, 312 
Schizonotus, 812 

Schizopoda, 112 ; re-classification, 113 ; 

relation to Macrura, 162 
Schizorhynchus, 121 

Schmeil, on fresh-water Copepoda, 59, 62 
Schultze, on position of Tardigrada, 483 
Scipidm, 585 

Sclerocrangon, distribution, 200 
Sderosoma, 4^0 ; S. gimdridentatum, 460 
Sclerosomatinae, 44^ 

Scodra, 890 

Scopula, 324, 324 , 389 n, 

Scorpio, 305, 807 ; S, boekmi, 307 ; S. 

maurm, 307 
Scorpion, 297 f. 

Scorpionidae, 806 

Scorpionidea, 258, 297 f. ; habits, 298 ; 
senses, 299 ; poison, 299, 301 ; majbing 
habits, 300 ; external structure, 301 ; 
prosoma, 301 ; pre-cheliceral segment, 
301 ; development of eyes, 301 ; raeso- 
soma, 302 ; metasoma, 303 ; appendages, 
303 ; pedal spurs' 304 , 306, 307, 308 ; 
tibial spurs, 304 , 306, 307, 308 ; in- 
ternal anatomy, 30l ; alimentary canal, 
304 ; vascular system, 305 ; nervous 
system, 805 ; endosternite, 305 ; gene- 
rative organ, 305 ; development of, 305 ; 
classification, 306 ; fossil, 298 ; re- 
semblance to Eurypterids, 292 
Scorpioninae, 306, 307 


Scorpiops, SOS 

Scotimecus, 390 

Scott, on fish-parasites, 69 n. 

Scourfield, on Cladocera, 51 n. 

Scutum, of Spiders, 317, 394 ; of Ticks, 
469 

Scyllants, 167 ; S. ardus, 165, 167 
Scytodes tJwracica, 898 
Scytodidae, 

Segestria, 895 : S» perjida, 369 : S, seno- 
culata, 395 
Segestriinae, 895 

Segmentation, of Crustacea, 5 f. ; of Trilo- 
bites, 223 f. ; of Arachnida, 256 ; of 
Limulm, 263 ; of Pycnogons, 501 f. 
Selenopinae, 474 
Selemps, 4^4 
Semper, 521 n. 

SenocuUdae, 478 
Senocidm, 478 

Sense-organs, of Arachnids, 257 ; of 
Linmlus, 271, 272 ; of Tardigrada, 482 ; 
of Pentastomida, 491 (see also Auditory 
organ, Eyes) 

Sergestes, 162 

Sergestidae, Zoaea, 161; distribu- 
tion, 204 
Serolidae, 126 

Serolis, 126 ; distribution, 200 ; S, 
antarctica, S* bronUyam, S, schytei — 
eyes, 149 
Serrula, 322, 433 
^arma, 196 ; distribution, 213 
Setella, 61 

Sex, in Crustacea, 100 ; in Trilobites, 235 
Sexual dimorphism, of Copepoda, 57, 67, 
75 ; of hmchus, 103 ; of Tanaidae, 
123 ; of Qnathia, 125 ; of Prawns, 
159 ; of Gelammus, 194 ; of Spiders, 
379 

Sheet-webs, 352 
Shell-gland, 13 

Shipley, A. E., introduction to Arachnids, 
253 f. ; on Xiphosura, 259 f. ; on Tar- 
digrada, 475 t ; on Pentastomida, 
4881 

Shrimp, 158, 158, 164, 198, 199 
Skuviardia, 245 
Shumardiidae, 248 
Sicariidae, 327, 89S 
Sicarius, 898 

Sida, 51 ; reproduction, 49 ; S. crystallim, 
22 , 39 , 40 

Sididae, 51 ; appendages, 40 ; heart, 43 
Siebold, von, 464 n. 

Sigilla, 410 
Silvestri, 473 n. 

Swwcephalm, 52 ; S. vetuhis, 38, 39 ; 
appendages, 4X 

Simon, 303, 314 n., 326, 385, 386 m, 387, 
391 m, 397 m, 400, 401 n., 406, 408 n., 
414 n., 418, 431-, 433, 449, 452 
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Singa, 409 
Sintulay4(^ 

Sipionostomata, 50 
BitkUa^ 1$0 
; SifOi 44^ , 

Sironidae, 44^ ■- ■ 

SitaloeSf 449 

Slimnta^ 288, 200, 292 ; S. acumincOct^ 

, 201 : 

Smitli, F., 367 

Smith, G. oa Crustacea, 1 f. 

Smith, H., 873 ' 

Smith and Kilhorne, 456 
Snouted Mites, 458, 471 
Solenoplmra^ ^47 
Solenysaj 49S 

Solifugae, B58, 4^9 f. ; habits, 423 ; 
climbing habits, 425 ; , doubtfully 
poisonous, 424 ; external structure, 
425 ; internal structure, 427 ; classifi- 
cation, 428 

Solpugay 4^9 ; 8, sericeay 425 
Solpugae, 428 
Solpugidae, 4^ 

Solpuginae, 4^9 

Spallanzani, on desiccation of Tardigrada, 
484 

Sparassinae, 323, 4^4 
Sparassusy 4^4 

, Spencer, on Pentastomida, 489 n., 490 
Spermatheca, 15 
Spermatophore, 15 

Spermatozoa, of Crustacea, 15 ; of Mala- 
costraca, 314 
Spmnqph^a, 401 
Sphaerexochusy 251 
Sphaeromay habitat, 211 
Sphaeromidae, 12S 
SpkaeroneUay 76 

Sphaerophthalmusj 232, 247 ; S. alatusy 
eye, 228 

Spiders, 314 f . ; external structure, 314, 
316, 317 ; appendages, 319 f. ; rostrum, 
320 ; maxilla, 321 ; palpal organs, 321 ; 
tarsi, 324 ; spinnerets, 325 ; stridulating 
organs, 327, 404 ; internal anatomy, 329, 
330 ; alimentary system, 329 ; vascular 
system, 331 ; generative system, 833 ; 
nervous system, 333 j sense - organs, 
333 ; eyes, 315, 334, 375 ; spinning 
glands, 335 ; respiratory organs, 818, 
336 ; coxal glands, 337 ; poison-glands, 
337 ; ecdysis, 338 ; early life, 338 ; 
ballooning habit, 341, 342 ; webs, 343 f. ; 
nests, 354 ; cocoons, 368, 358 ; com- 
mercial use of silk, 359 ; poison, 360 ; 
fertility, 365 ; cannibalism, 367 ; 
enemies, 368 ; protective coloration, 
371 ; senses, 375 f. ; sight, 375 ; hear- 
ing, 376 ; touch, 334 ; intelligence, 
377 ; mating habits, 378 j fossil, 383 ; 
classification, 384 f. 


Spinning glands, 335 
Spinning Mites, 472 
S88 

Spongiccl^t 162 

Sgmllay Uly 141, 142, 143 ; ;8, dmna- 
restiy 141 ; 8. mantiSy 141 
Squillidae, 114, I 48 ; compared with Lori- 
cata, 166 
Stalitay S95 
8taMimpm caffi'm, 887 
Staufoc^kalmy 251 
Sleat&day 404 \ bipunctatay 327, 404 
Stebhing, on Amphipods, 137 ; on 'Fycao- 
gons, 503 n., 627 n. 

Stecker, 447 
Stegosorm testvdo, 318 
StemchUuSy 898 

8tmochotheTeSy 76 ; <81 egregiusy 76, 76 
Btmocumay 181 

Stenopodidae. 162 " 

SUrwpuSy 162 
Stenorhynchusy 192 , 198 
Stephanopsinae, 414 
Stephanapsisy 414 

Stiles, on larval Pentastomids, 493, 494 
Stomatopoda, 114, I 4 I f. 

Storenay 899 

Strabqpsy 283 ; eyes, 290 
Strauss-Burckheim, on Limulus, 277 
8tTdfloc&ruSy 53 

8treptocephalus, 25, 85 ; range of, 34 ; 
8, iorvicomiSy 35 

Stridulating organs, in Arachnids, 267, 
327, 327, 404 
Stygina, 249 

Style, of palpal organ of Spiders, 322 

Stylocdlusy 449 

StylonuniSy 288, 291 ; 8 . lacoanusy 293 

Sunaristes paguriy 63 

Sun-spiders, 423 

Sybotay 4 IO 

i^km, 95 ; sex, 99 

8ymp}iyswruSy 249 

SyTiagdeSy J^l ; 8, picatay 366, 373 
^nagogamiroy 94 
Syncarida, II 4 

8ynmiosynay 420, 4^1 \ fommiccby 373 
SyrOw^ni^onotuSy 249 
SyringophUuSy 455, 478 

T(iehidius brevicomuy 62 ; T. littoralUy 
62 

Tachypleinae, 276 

TcuihyplmSy 276 ; T. gigasy 276 ; T, 
hoeveniy 277 ; T* indeniaiusy 276 
Talitridae, 189 

ToditntSy 189 ; T. sylmticusy 139 ; habitat, 
211 

Talorchestiay 189 
Tanaidae, 122 
Tanaisy 122 

Tanganyika, Lake, prawns of, 212 
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Tanystylunif SOB^SSS ; T, m’ifteulare, 524, 
585, 541 
Taracm^JfSl 
Tarantella, 861 ■ 

Tarantism, 361 , 

Tarantula (Spider), 361 
Tarantula, $1 $ ; T. reniformis, 312 
Tarantnlldae, 310, SM 
Tarantuliuae, Si$ 

Tardigrade, 258, 47T f. ; occurrence, 477 ; 
liow to capture, 477 ; powers of resist- 
ing drying up, 484 ; classification, 485 ; 
British species, 486, 487 
Tarefdula, 4t7 
Tarsonemidae, ^7i 
Tartaridae, S12, 527 
Tealia, PycTmgmum on, 524 
Tegenarm, ^ 16 ; T, dvUis, 352 ; T. | 
- doniestica, 416 ; palp, 821 T park- \ 
tina, 352,^416 
Telema tejidla, $9S 
Telson, 6, 7 ; of Phylloj^da, 22 
femora longieornis, distribution, 203 
Tethys (Mollusca), Fycnogon larva on, 624 
Tetrahalim, $12 

TetrablemMa, 315 , 404 5 mediocidatujn, 

818 

Tetradita, 91, 92 
Teirojgnatha, 40^ \ 672 

Tetragnatbinae, ^7 
Tetrameridae, 92 
Tetranycbinae, 4*^2 

Tetranychus, Jff2 \ T* gihbosus, 472 ; T. 

tdariuB, 455, 472 
Tetraspidae, di 
Tmtawa, 4 O 4 
Teuthraustes, 308 
Texas fever, 466, 470 
Thalassinidea, 167 

Thamnocephalm, 36 ; range of, 34 ; T. 
plaiyurm, 36 

Thanatus, 414 ; f» formidnus, 414 ; f 
hirmtm, 414 ; T. striatue, 414 
Thaummia, 4 IO 

Tkelphusa, 191 ; T, Jluviatilis, develop- 
ment, 190 ; distribution, 213 
Thelpbusidae, 19] 

Thelyphondlus, 312 
Thelyphonidae, 309, $12 
fhelyphoniLS, 309, 310, $12;, resemblance 
to Eurypterids, 294 
Theoiina, $9$ 

Tkeraphosa, $89 ; T. leblomM, 366, 389 
Tberapbosae, 319 
Therapbosidae, 391 n. 

Theridiidae, 327, 351, 4^1 
Theridion, 376, 4 OS ; T> hhnacuMum, 
403 ; T formsum, 403 ; f. pollens, 
cocoon, 358 ; T. riparium, 403 ; T. 
sisyphium, 340, 351, 369, 403 ; T* 
Uppkriorum, 352, 368, 403 
Tberidioninae, 403 


Theridiosoma argenledmn, 407 

Theridiosomatinae, 407 

Thersites gasierostei, 71 

Thomisidae, 323, 324, 369, 371, 381,^1^ ^ 

Thomisinae, 47 ^ 

Thommts, 4^2 ; T. onustm, 413 
Thompson, B*A. W., on Pyonogonlda, 
499 f. 

Thoracica, 84 

Thorax, of Tiilobites, 234 

Thorell, 388 

Thyaa petrqphilus, 460 

TibeUus, 414 ; T. dblongm, 371, 418, 414 

Tick-fever, 469 

Ticks, 468 f. ; habits, 465, 461 ; synopsis 
of genera, 470 
Titanodamon, $1$ 
fityus, 298, $06 
Tmeticus, 4 O 6 
Tomoxem, 40 $ 

Torania, 414 

Tracheae, in Arachnida, 256 *, in Feripedus, 
266 ; in Spidera, 886; in Fhalangids, 
446; in Acarina, 462 
Trap-door Spiders, 85,4, 387, 388 
fr^hom venosa, $90 

ftiarthrus, 280, 234, 236, ^4^ > tboracic 
limb, 10 ; T. becki, 287 ; Protaspis, 240 
Triehoniacus, 12$ 

Trigonqplax, 19$ 

Trilohita, 219 f. 

Trilobite-larva, of Limvlm, 275, 278 
Truimocepkalm, 24 $ ; f* wllmthi, 229 
Tiinucleidae, 280, 24^ 

Tnnuclms, 226, 226, 230, 231, 286, 238, 
245 ; T. Imklandi, 230, 231 ; T. adi^ 
comis, 231 
I Tripdtis, $12 
frUhem tricuspidata, 404 
Trithyreus, $12 
Triton, cruise of the, 540 
Trochantin, 433, 486, 449, 451, 462 
frockosa, 417 ; vestigial antennae in, 266, 
268 

Troglocaris, 16$ \ T. schmidUi, habitat, 
210 

Trogulidae, 439, 442, 444, 4^^ 

Tro^us, 452; T. aquaiims, 462; T 
tricarinatus, 452, 463 
Trombidiidae, 472 
Trombidiinae, ^75 

TromMdiurn, 47$; f. gymnopterorum, 
455 ; T. holoserieemi, 455, 473 
Tropical zone (marine), 201 
Tronessart, 456 

Trygaeus, 606, 5$5 ; T. communis, 535 
Tubidndla irachealis, 91 
Tubtdaria, Pycnogons on, 522, 525 
Tubuliform glands, 335, 349 
Tulk, 445, 446, 461 n. 

Turret-spider, 357 

TurrUtpas, 84 ; f* smghManus, 84 
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T^laspiSf 179 
TypfdocarcinuSf 19$ 

TypopeliiSi Sl$ 

Tyroglypliidae, 4^6 n. 

Tyroglypliinae, 4 ^S 

TyroglyphuSi 464, 4^^i 481 ; T» IcmgioTy 
466 ; T^siro, 466 

Uliodonf 4^^ 

Uloboridae, 350, ^Jf(9 
Uloboriiaae, 410 

UloboruSf 352, 410 ; snare of, 362 ; U. 
repvMicanus^ 411 ; 17. waUhmomm, 
411 

Unguis, 319, 820 

Uroctea, 392 ; U. durandij 392 

Urocteidae, 386, $92 

Urodacinae, 306, 307 

UrodacuSi 307 

UroplecteSf 306 

XlropoddyJ^l 

Uropodinae, 4171 

UwproctuSj 313 

Uropygi, 312 

XIsoJiloLj 393 

Valvifera, 127 
Vancobo, 362 
Vectiusy4l5 
Vejdovsfcy, 436 n. 

Vejovidae, 306, 308 
V^'oviSf 308 
Verrniformia, 4^4 
Verruca^ 89, 91 
Verrucidae, 91 
Vesicle, of Scorpion, 303 
Vinson, 349, 360, 362 
YirUus^ 164 1 acuminattts, 164 ; 
habitat, 202 

Virchow, on human Pentastomids, 494 
Viscid globules, on Spider web, 347 

Waite, 13 

Walckenaer, 365, 386 n., 408 n. 
WalckeTiaeraf 40$ * acumittaia, 406 
Walcott, on appendages of Trilobites, 236 j 
on their development, 238 j on early 
forms of Eurypterids, 283 n. 

Wallace, 381 
Wall-spider, 369 

Warburton, C., on Arachnida, 295 f., 344 
n,, 349 n,, 378 n. 

Ward, on ^ci^Aarc^ict, 495 


Wasps and Spiders, 368 
Water-mites, 460, 471, 472 
Water-spider, 357, 415 
Weismann, on Cladocera, 44, 49 
Weldon, W. P. E., on excretory glands, 
13 ; on BrancMopoda, 18 f.; on respira- 
tion in OarcinuSi 189 
Westring, 327, 384 
Whale-louse, 502 
Wbip-scorpibns, 309 
White, Gilbert, 342 
Wilder, 866 

WUlemoesiat 1$7 ; W. inomata, I6S 
Winkler, 463 
With, 473 n. 

Wolf-spiders, 341, 356, 359, 369, 375, 
377, 381, 417 
Wood-Mason, 328 

Woods, H., on Triiobita, 219 f . ; on 
fossil Xipbosura, 277 f . ; on Euryp- 
terida, 281 f. 

Xantbidae, 

Xantbo, 191 ; habitat, 198 
XendbcMnus gloHdpitist 93 
XiphocariSf 163 ; distribution, 210 
Xiphosnra, 358 , 269 f. ; classification, 
260, 276 ; fossil, 277 f. ,* affinities with 
Eurypterida, 292 

Xipkomra^ 276 ; X, polyphe^mtSy 27 6 
Xiphosuridae, 276 
Xiphosurinae, 276 

XystimSf 41^ > X»cristatu$i 412 ; X.pm*, 

413 

Zacanthoides^ 247 

Zaeslin, on the frequency of human Penta- 
stomids, 494 
Zenana, ^9 

Zilla, 409 ; Z, x-notata, 359, 409 
Zimris, 396 

Zoaea, compared with Cumacea, 120 ; with 
Erichthus, 143 ; Calyptopis of E%iph- 
ausia, 144 ; of Pemus, 160 ; of Serges- 
tidae, 161; of ForceUana, 169, of, 
Birgus^ 174 ; of Eupagurus, 170 ; of 
Oorystes cassivdaimus, 1Z2 
Zodariidae, 817, 399 
Zodarim, 399 

Zora, 397 ; Z, spmimana, 396 
Zoropsis, 41 $ 

Zoropsidae, 41$ 
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